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THE SOCIAL SIDE. 


So long as man remains a social animal, so long 
will business be more than business amd the wheels 
of commerce be oiled with goodfellowship as well as 
driven by industry and wealth. Particularly is the 
social element of importance in organizations of a vol- 
untary character in which no important financial obli- 
gations are assumed. 

Such are most, if not all, associations of lumbermen 
in the United States. Their success fundamentally rests 
upon good faith and mutual confidence. These in turn 
rest upon character, and while character may be deter- 
mined in the end by results, asso- 
ciations have to do with the begin- 

things 
expected 
or 


nings of 
and are 
to accomplish 
modify results. 


Men come to 





know each other’s 
characters through 
social intercourse 
and thus are able 
to build up a mu- 
tual confidence which accomp- 
lishes results in business ways, 
and it has been found that the associatioms which 
make most of the social element have beer, in the long 
run, the most successful and most surely permanent. 
Social acquaintance, moreover, is a controlling influ- 
ence over action. The man is base indeed who will 
betray a friend, and the tokens of friendship, eating 
salt together, breakimg bread together, drinking from 
the same loving cup, are typical of human nature. 
The man who has posed as a gentleman, even if he 
lack some of the most essential characteristics of that 
type of the genus homo, hesitates to betray his real 
character to those before whom he has posed as bet- 
ter than he really is. 
So the banquet, which is the formal manifestation 
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of the social life, is of importance in emphasizing social 
relations and obligations amd strengthening goodfel- 
lowship and, by implication, putting the gentleman on 
his honor. It is of importance also as giving oppor- 
tunity for that personal acquaintance which is the 
almost necessary basis of satisfactory business relation- 
ships. Ever what to many seems an undesirable ac- 
companiment to the genuine banquet and which carried 
to excess is always an evil—the use of stimulants—is 
not without its value in this connection. “In vino 
veritas” is an old saying which usually is justified in 
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The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associatior 
from its organization has recognized the importance of 
the social feature of business life. The banquet has 
been from the beginning a feature of its meetings. 
They have been ostensibly compliments extended to vis- 
itors by the lumbermen resident in the city where the 
conventions have been held, but they have been even 
to a greater extent a part of the policy and program 
of the association. They have been one not unimport- 
ant part of the machinery of the association, and an influ- 
ence by which it has been held together, its work 
strengthened and its integrity maintained and assured. 

At Pittsburg last week, on Thursday, in the beautiful 

banquet hall of the beautiful Hotel 
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Banquet to the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion by the Pittsburg.Wholesale Lumber Dealers at 
Hotel Schenley, Pittsburg, March 7, 1901. 


its application. A mam reveals his character when 
the wine has pulled aside the veil from the workings 
of the mind, has disarmed native reticence and has 
loosed the tongue. 

But aside from this, men who have touched elbows 
at the banquet table and have spent an hour in that 
familiar chat which seasons the courses of the most 
delectable repast know each other better and are better 
prepared to work as well as feast together. 








tional 
Lumber 


Wholesale 
Dealers’ 
Association. The 
generous hosts 
were members of 
the lumber trade of Pittsburg who 
showed their individual and col- 
lective educated intelligence by the perfectly good taste 
displayed, as well as their goodfellowship and their 
public spirit by the lavishness of their hospitality. 

We give on this page a pictured reproduction of 
the scene in the banquet hall wher that choice com- 
pany of congenial spirits turned all in one direction 
that the photographer might make his record of the 
event. 

This gathering was a notable one in the lumber 
trade. There were manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers. There were men representing individually their 
millions and others who represented the collective wealth 
and influence of large bodies of mer. Nine retail lum- 

(Continued on Page 72.) 
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Every little while some new machinery or some new 
method for the conversion of sawdust and other mill 
refuse into commercial products is announced and then 
we see articles in all the daily papers deploring the 
waste of the past and present and prophesying won- 
derful things from the utilization of this hitherto 
neglected source of wealth. For example, a _ recent 
Canadian process is alleged to yield from 1,000 pounds 
of sawdust 160 pounds of char, 180 pounds of acids, 
192 pounds of tar besides illuminating gas. This was 
a test for numerous editorials. The only trouble with 
the amateur writers on this subject is that they assume 
a value which does not exist. The demand for the 
possible products from wood refuse is limited and there 
are now chemical works enough in the United States 
to supply the present demand. Of course the demand 
is increasing and so there is opportunity for a con- 
stantly larger number of such reduction plants, but 
it should not be assumed that the demand is a erying 
one or that there is any enormous profit to be made in 
this line of business. Notwithstanding the talk of the 
papers it is not a new idea nor are the processes in 
their fundamental principles new. 


PBA PAPAL LLL IIIS 


That the redwood trade is sharing in the general pros- 
perity of the lumber business is shown by the monthly 
report of the Lumber Record Bureau of San Francisco. 
The total shipments for February were 20,248,413 feet 
against 18,978,785 feet in February, 1900, which in turn 
was more than 2,500,000 feet in excess of the largest 
previous February business on record. The shipments of 
last month were 12,930,234 feet from Humboldt and Del 
Norte counties, and 7,318,179 feet from Mendocino county. 
Of the total, 12,596,588 feet went to bay of San Fran- 
cisco points and 4,244,429 feet to southern California. 
Export shipments were 3,407,396 feet, of which Hawaii 
took 804,124 feet. Combined shipments for January and 
February were 35,677,536 feet—slightly below the record 
for the first two months of 1900. 





It is the northwestern pine people that just now are 
complaining of the car shortage while in the south and 
particularly the southwest the situation has generally 
lmproved. The reason alleged for the special scarcity 
in the northwest is the movement of the Hawaiian sugar 
‘rop which the Southern Pacific is under contract to 
move as rapidly as possible. It would appear that under 
such circumstances the south would be the part of the 
country most affected by the draft on the car supply to 
meet this emergency. 


PAPA PA PDD DID DL 
It has been quite generally the impression that the 
Open winter had facilitated the manufacture of hard- 


en in the south, but as a matter of fact the reverse 
a8 been the case. An open winter is a good thing 


providing there is not too much rain, but there has 
been so much precipitation this winter that logging has 
been conducted under difficulties and so there have 
been a great many saw mills shut down a large part of 
the time which otherwise would have run continuously. 
This complaint comes especially from the Memphis 
district, where logs are hauled greater distances than 
formerly inasmuch as the timber closely adjacent to 
the railroads has been cut away. 
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The papers of the country announced last week that 
John E. DuBois, of DuBois, Pa., a wealthy lumberman, 
had unconditionally giver to the Dunham Medical Col- 
lege of Chicago $1,000,000 to be used as the college 
authorities might see fit. This announcement was fol- 
lowed by denials and reaffirmations. To settle the mat- 
ter the LUMBERMAN communicated with Mr. DuBois, 
who on Wednesday wired as follows: “No truth in report. 
Am still in possession of my right mind. Jonn E. 
DuBois.” This settles it, but the question is what was 
the object of a report om its face so improbable? Mr. 
DuBois is a wealthy lumberman, being possessed perhaps 
of several millions of dollars, but such a sum as that 
named would be a heavier inroad upon his principal than 
any business man would be likely to permit. It looks 
as though it might be an advertising scheme, and doubt- 
less we shall see many students flocking to the Dunham 
school to take advantage of the wonderful facilities, on 
paper, which that institution will possess. 


BABB" 


The historian and the prophet have their respective 
offices to perform in the world, the one to instruct 
the other to inspire, but between and leading them 
both is the man of action, the man of today. 


RETAILERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


The retail trade, at any rate that portion of it inter- 
ested in retail association work, should read that part 
of the report of the annual meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association held at Pitts- 
burg last week which relates to the relations between 
the wholesale and retail branches of trade. They should 
do this even if they are not interested in the report as a 
whole. 

They should begin with the able and kindly report of 
the committee on Trades’ Relations, which means the 
relationship which should exist between the wholesale 
and retail departments of the lumber business. And 
then they should read the discussions and statements 
made on this general subject by representatives of both 
branches of the trade. There were eleven retail organi- 
zations represented at the meeting by delegates, nine of 
which were state or interstate associations, the other two 
being the retail organizations of New York city and 
Philadelphia respectively. 

The National association has taken advanced grounds 
on the subject. It has met the retail associations more 
than half way. It fully recognizes the right of legiti- 
mate and regularly established retail dealers to the 
undisturbed enjoyment of their trade, and to be pro- 
tected from encroachments by wholesalers and others. 
The famous Boston agreement includes a classification of 
the trade, the same to be done by committees represent- 
ing both branches. It takes this ground because it 
believes that it is for the best interests of the trade, 
in all departments, and of its members that the reckless, 
indiscriminate and often cutthroat competition of the 
past should be abolished. 

It should not be overlooked, however, that the whole- 
salers often have just grounds of complaint against 
retailers who for the slightest financial considerations 
will ignore all their implied and expressed obligations 
and give countenance and support to illegitimate handlers 
—those whose business is of a character to work demor- 
alization in all branches of the business. The impor- 
tance of this matter is appreciated by many retailers, 
among them the leaders in association work, but it is 
a difficult matter to handle, for in the retail department 
of the business, as in all other lines, there are men of all 
calibers and qualities, some of whom have but slight 
appreciation of business ethics or even of their own real 
interest. Nevertheless there has been a wonderful 
advancement made within the last few years on this 
very subject and there are hundreds and perhaps thou- 
sands of retailers through the country who absolutely 
confine their trade to legitimate channels and who invari- 
ably give their preference to wholesalers who have 
avowed their sympathy with them. 

The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
is as yet composed principally of people who sell heav- 





ily in the east, and consequently it faces some problems 
which do not particularly appeal to the western trade. 
It is perhaps for this reason that the Trades’ Rela- 
tions committee in its report made a strong protest 
against buying of manufacturers. It seems probable 
that there will have to be some further definitions 
adopted to supply to the manufacturing and wholesale 
branches of the trade. There are a great many mill 
men who are as legitimately wholesalers as any man 
who at a market point brings in his lumber in cargo 
lots and sorts it for distribution. On the other hand, 
there are mill men who do not sort their lumber for 
yard use and who can sell their product only in round 
lots. These should not seek to enter the carload trade 
until they are prepared to do so on even terms with 
the wholesaler, and it seems an injustice to the legi- 
timate wholesalers, whether or not he be also a manu- 
facturer, that his retail customers should go by him 
to the mill from which he buys his stock. If the 
wholesalers should not sell to the retailer’s customers, 
neither should the mere manufacturer sell to the whole- 
saler’s customer. If the consumer should not be allowed 
to buy at wholesale neither should the retailer be 
allowed to buy from the manufacturer whose customer 
is the wholesaler. All branches of the trade overlap 
each other to a greater or less extent, but there should 
be no special difficulty in adopting definitions and in 
making classifications which would do substantial justice 
to all concerned. 

The prospect is that the next annual meeting of 
the National Wholesale Dealers’ Association will hold 
its next annual meeting in Chicago, and thus increase 
its membership and membership in the west, becoming 
national in fact as well as in name. If this should 
be the case the western retail organizations would have 
another strong ally with whose support they might 
be able to overcome some of the difficulties that now 
are troubling them. 

SPB 


RAIL LOGGING IN THE NORTH. 


Within the last three or four years there has been a 
decided change in the policy of northern railroads in 
regard to hauling logs. Naturally enough they took 
the ground that it was good policy for them to en- 
courage the manufacture of lumber in mills scattered 
through the timber rather than take the logs to cen- 
tral points, as thus they would be given a longer haul 
on lumber at a higher rate than could be charged on 
logs and would have a return tonnage of importance; 
but their policy has been changed owing to two influ- 
ences. One is the building of private logging rail- 
roads, and the other is a newly developed competition 
with river driving. As the timber has been cut away 
from the logging streams, making the haul too long 
for economy, private logging roads have in many cases 
been built to take the logs from the stump to the streams, 
The regular lines have concluded that they might as 
well take the logs from these private roads or from along 
their own lines to the mills and thus make some 
business for themselves as to allow the logs to go 
down the streams. Consequently all through Wisconsin 
and Minnesota logs are being hauled by rail to mills 
which formerly depended entirely upon river driving 
for their supplies. Exclusively logging roads have 
greatly increased in number and mileage, while all the 
roads tapping the timber districts are doing a logging 
business. It is estimated that in those states there are at 
least 650 miles of standard gage track built exclusively 
for logging, much of it now used for general traffic; and 
it is also estimated that of the 750,000,000 feet of logs 
handled annually in the Duluth district, fully half are 
delivered at the river bank or the mill by rail. Min- 
neapolis, Menominee, Merrill and many other promi- 
nent milling points now receive a considerable percent- 
age by rail, whereas not long ago they depended entirely 
upon the streams. 


THE MIMEOGRAPH INQUIRY. 


Several of the largest manyfacturers and wholesalers of 
southern pine chance within the week to have called the 
attention of the LUMBERMAN to the custom of some of 
the lumber buyers of the country of sending out a let- 
ter prepared by a mimeograph or other duplicating 
process to the large mills asking for prices on lumber. 
These manufacturers say that this class of inquiry is 
coming to be a nuisance, and letters of this sort these 
companies have decided to ignore entirely in the future 
and state that they will promptly find their way to 
the waste basket. 

The objection to the duplicated inquiries is on several 
grounds. One rests upon a matter of etiquette. Busy 
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men feel that if any one wishes quotations from them 
a dictated letter is no more than should be required 
by ordinary courtesy, while a circular letter of the sort 
under consideration is almost an affront unworthy of 
notice expect to condemn it. 

These yellow pine manufacturers say they are per- 
fectly willing and even glad to answer all inquiries as 
to prices from dealers who have taken the trouble to 
sit down and write a letter, even though they may be 
overstocked with orders and not in a position to make 
shipments; but to answer a circular which from its 
appearance is evidently scattered broadcast over the 
country, a bait thrown out to fish for prices, is asking 
too much of their patience. 

The average southern lumber manufacturer has been 
overwhelmed with legitimate inquiries to which he has 
been obliged to reply stating that he was unable to 
accept orders at this time. Legitimate inquiries must 
be answered—both courtesy and good business require 
it—but the broadcast inquiry of the mimeograph type 
is very often nothing but a means of “feeling” the mar- 
ket. It is no compliment to the one who receives it, 
but on the other hand seems to say, “Perhaps you are 
a sucker who will snap at this bait.” 

There are greater abuse’ and nuisances than this, 
but this is an obtrusive and provoking one, so that 
it is hardly to be wondered at that under present trade 
conditions the mill men have taken a decided stand 
against this method of asking for prices and have 
decided to consign all such inquiries to the waste basket. 





THE BASIS OF ITS SUCCESS. 


If indorsements count for anything the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association should be a success, It has 
all of the hardwood markets of any importance in the 
country, with the exception of two, co-operating with it; 
and in those two markets a large number of the dealers 
are affiliated with the association and willing to work 
under its supervision. Of the general lumber associations 
of the country such institutions as the Indiana Hardwood 
Lumber Association, the Michigan Hardwood Lumber 
Association, the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, the National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, the Southern Cypress Association, and the South- 
ern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association have given it their 
indorsements by adopting its rules as official with them 
as far as they may apply. At the annual meeting in 
Pittsburg last week of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association a new indorsement was given to 
the work of this association. 

What this association has done within the few years 
of its life has been, first, the adoption of rules for in- 
spection of hardwood lumber that, whatever may be 
their defects, come nearer satisfying trade generally, both 
manufacturers and dealers, than any that had before 
been formulated. In fact, the criticisms made since the 
last revision of the rules have been so few that it is 
felt that for the time they had better be entirely 
ignored in order that the trade may become thoroughly 
acquainted with the rules as they stand. 

The second work undertaken by the association was to 
secure a system of interpreting and administering the 
rules. As Surveyor General Wall expresses it, “So long 
as there was no one to give official interpretation and 
application of those rules, the end sought, which was to 
make the inspection of hardwood lumber as fair and 
reliable as the inspection of grain and other commodities, 
was only half obtained. Therefore the necessity arose for 
establishing the bureau of inspection.” 

The rules of inspection are the result of the legislative 
powers of the association; the inspection bureau repre- 
sents its judicial and, to a certain extent, its executive 
functions. 

The surveyor general also complains that there is a 
tendency on the part of some of the members—and he 
might with justice have said on the part of most of the 
members—to use the inspection bureau only when they 
are in trouble. This constitutes one of the greatest diffi- 
culties with which the bureau has to contend. It is 
difficult to do even-handed justice as between buyers 
and sellers unless both parties are familiar with the 
rules and inspection system which are to be applied to 
a shipment. It therefore should be the settled policy 
of all members of the association, as far as possible— 
and that means in the vast majority of transactions 
—exclusively to use the National rules and inspection 
system. Where the standard system is not used as a 
regular thing, individual peculiarities of inspection will 
creep in, usually in the way of making the inspection 
easier. A shipper may become accustomed to a private 
inspection that is customary in a given market and be 
satisfied until some trouble arises, when, reference being 
made to the official system, an exact interpretation is 
put upon the rules which bring results quite different 
from that upon which the transaction was actually based. 

There is another point in this connection which is 
worth noting, and that is that the financial strength of 
the inspection bureau depends upon the extent to which 
it is used and it is difficult to secure first class 
inspectors unless they can be assured of liberal salaries 
or of steady and profitable employment on the fee basis. 
As our readers know, the LuMBERMAN believes that 
the fee system is a mistake except as a means for settling 
inspection charges as between those who employ the 
services of the inspection bureau and the bureau itself. 
The inspectors should be paid salaries and not be in any 


degree whatsoever dependent upon the whims of those 
who employ them or in any way tempted to make a 
business out of their position and cater to the wishes 
or interests of those who furnish them work. But that 
is an aside. Let those who have become members of the 
association or indorsed its principles and methods sup- 
port it by giving it their business and there will be no 
reasonable doubt of its complete and permanent success. 


YELLOW PINE MOVEMENT. 


Some weeks ago the LUMBERMAN predicted that along 
in March there was likely to be a let up in orders for 
yellow pine, The movement during December, January 
and February was so large, the number of orders placed 
in advance so great, that a slackening in new business 
would be a natural consequence; for the shippers had 
gotten so far behind in the filling of orders, with require- 
ments from thirty to sixty days ahead of them, that 
buyers had come to realize that there was little hope of 
getting early shipments and so to some extent adopted 
the policy of waiting until the trade was more advanced 
and better developed. 

What the LumBerMAN predicted has come to pass and 
there is a perceptible decrease in new business, though 
the mills are as busy as ever in making shipments and 
have no chance as yet to accumulate stock, although it 
is hoped that they will be able to do so within the next 
thirty days. Another influence tending toward a restric- 
tion of new business was the extremely unfavorable 
weather during February and early March. Practicaily 
all the winter seems to have been concentrated within 
the last forty-five days. All over the country there has 
been the first experience this winter of weather which 
absolutely stopped outside operations. 

But while it is hoped that there may be some oppor- 
tunity to increase wholesale stocks of yard material, 
it is not likely that it will be realized to any important 
extent; for the spring demand for lumber is on in the 
cities and towns and the farmers’ requirement is also 
large in many sections, or will be as soon as the weather 
becomes more settled, In the west, however, where the 
agricultural requirement is a larger proportion of the 
total than elsewhere, spring work has begun or is about 
to begin, so that there will be a quiet demand there for 
some weeks. The special rush for building material, 
therefore, must depend upon the city, town and village 
requirement. 

In the longleaf district there is developing a 
tremendous call for timbers and bill stuff of all sorts. 
It is no uncommon thing to see a dozen or niore buyers 
for railroads, car shops and heavy contractors in southern 
milling centers at one time. Thirteen were noted in 
Hattiesburg, Miss., on one day recently and still larger 
numbers in other larger points. ‘Those who wish to 
place contracts for any considerable quantities of long- 
leaf timbers and special stock are having difficulty in 
doing so. The mills are already so loaded with orders 
that they are not anxious to take new business at a 
price which is not satisfactory to them; but this firm- 
ness on the part of mill men seems to have no depressing 
effect on the demand but on the contrary rather tends 
to quicken inquiry and make buyers more anxious. 


SECONDARY LOGGING PROFITS. 


A logging railroad is presumably built for logging 
purposes, which means simply transporting logs from 
the woods to the mill. But everywhere to a greater or 
less extent, and notably in the south, the logging rail- 
road, and the logging operation of which it is a part, 
mean more than logging, both in business and profits. 

In the comparatively undeveloped sections of the 
south, or where development has gone backward in 
some respects since the war, the logging railroad is 
often the pioneer. Forests are cleared away and land 
is made available for agricultural purposes. Soon 
there are hundreds and then thousands of acres which 
furnish traffic for the road. These railroads give the 
first cheap outlet for farmers who have been eking out 
a scanty and hard living distant from markets. In 
not a few cases the land when cleared is worth more 
than the lumberman paid for it bearing its wealth of 
timber. This in itself is sometimes a source of added 
profit to the lumberman, who can rent or sell his lands 
in partial or entire recoupment of his original invest- 
ment. Almost always the land is of some value. 

The piney woods of the south are not rich agricul- 
tural regions and yet in a good many sections there is 
a clay subsoil which, with deep plowing, enables fair 
crops to be raised. There is getting also to be a diver- 
sified farming industry in the south. Besides cotton, 
there are corn, cattle, hogs and, in many cases, fruit. 
This diversity of crops gives better returns to the rail- 
roads than cotton would. 

Not only is there a freight business, but often a pas- 
senger traffic of some importance is developed. The 
result is that a good many logging railroads are doing 
an amount of business other than log hauling which 
pays a good interest on the investment. 

This possibility in connection with a logging busi- 
ness should always be borne in mind when originally 
laying out the main line of a logging road. Where 
the operation is a small one, and the road is to be only 
a few miles in length and of a temporary character, 
this consideration may not be of weight; but in all 
larger operations the business that may thus be de- 
veloped is to be considered as a factor. In compara- 
tively few sections of the south, except in the swamps 
and where the land has been built up by river deposits, 








is the soil of a sort that in the north would be consid- 
ered rich, but, as stated above, the sandy loam consti- 
tuting so large a part of the south country is almost 
invariably underlaid by a red or yellow clay that, when 
properly worked into the top soil, and especially when 
suitably fertilized, produces large crops of the various 
products that are grown in the south country, from 
corn and sugar to grains, vegetables and small fruits. 

There has been great progress even within five years 
in agricultural methods and results in the south where 
the farmer has learned the value of diversified crops and 
has superseded by his methods and influence the one- 
time single crop planter, who, in his old importance, 
is almost outdated. In this development the logging 
railroad has had no insignificant part, and it should 
have a reasonable share of the resultant prosperity. 

Manufacturing, also, of every description is rapidly 
developing in the southern states of the Union, which 
creates a larger demand for labor, building materials 
and supplies. These developments are adding to the 
traffic and profits of the railroads and in them all the 
logging railroads, if properly managed and_ wisely 
located, will have their share. 


EDUCATION IN FORESTRY. 


Because the figures show that the white pine lumber 
product of the United States has passed its zenith and is 
gradually declining there are those who are greatly 
alarmed lest the country should be without lumber within 
a few years. The facts of the case are, as stated by 
Henry Gannet, of the United States geographical survey, 
that with reasonable care in their preservation and utiliz- 
ation the forests of the United States are sufficient to 
maintain a supply of lumber equal to or even greater 





than that required by the present demand of the country: 


in perpetuity. 

On the one hand the public is likely to be too optimistic 
in regard to this matter, and on the other hand too 
pessimistic. Every possible means should be used to 
preserve, as far as we may, the forests of the country and 
to insure the greatest possible returns from them; but 


on the contrary it is not necessary to become greatly: 


alarmed lest there should be an early famine of forest 
products. 

It is probable that the per capita requirement will 
steadily decrease. As buildings of all sorts and in all 
parts of the country are being more generally built of 
stone or brick, and as other materials than wood enter 
into their construction, and as steel displaces wood it 
is probable that the requirement for wood will not keep 
pace with the increase in our population and our indus- 
tries. Still, wood will always be required and it would 
be a calamity if our timber supply should ever prove 
inadequate, 

What is needed is the preservation of our forests 
against fire, public recognition of the subject which will 
encourage forestry methods in the handling of lumber 
products, the replanting of areas better adopted to tree 
raising than to agriculture, and the withholding from 
absolute sale with unrestricted right to log as the pro- 
ducer may see fit such areas as still remain in the hands 
of the states or the national government. 

Preservative forestry methods, however, depend upon 
price, and those who make a great outcry against higher 
prices for lumber are declaiming against the only thing 
that can make preservative forestry practicable. The 
lumberman who has paid a price for his timber lands 
based upon the most economical and complete system 
of logging cannot adopt the more costly preservative 
methods unless the increase in the price of the product 
shall reimburse him therefor; but as the price of lumber 
advances it will be more and more practicable for operat- 
ing lumbermen to use forestry methods, and it is to be 
hoped that this economic possibility will be realized 
before the time shall come when the forests shall so far 
have disappeared as not to yield a sufficient supply for 
the markets. In fact, this time seems to be at hand, for 
there are many private timber owners who are now 
soliciting the aid and advice of the forestry division at 
Washington in the management of their forests. 

It is stated by the forestry division that within a year 
the area covered by applications for making plans for 
forestry management has raised 1,513,000 acres to 51,- 
192,000 acres, though this enormous increase largely is 
due to the efforts of the government itself to introduce 
practicable forestry methods in the national reservations. 
But the demand for this aid on the part of private indi- 
viduals is rapidly increasing all over the country. There 
are operating lumbermen, owners of large tracts of tim- 
ber, who are contemplating the adoption of forestry 
methods and are soliciting the assistance of the govern- 
ment. 

It should be remembered, however, that the production 
of lumber as such is only one of the uses of wooded lands 
and there is still an enormous demand for wood for fuel, 
and much material not suited for lumber makes ties, 
posts etc. Furthermore, there is a value in forest cov- 
ered areas in respect to river flowage and the retention 
and maintenance of water supply. Just how much this 
amounts to is yet unknown, but the influence of wooded 
areas is very important. 

As an economic proposition there is much land in the 
United States that will grow trees that will not profitably 
grow anything else, and such areas should certainly be 
covered by forests. To accomplish this, special legisla- 
tion is necessary on the part of the states, if it is to be 
done by private agencies. If the man be accounted 4 
benefactor who makes two blades of grass grow where 
but one did before, certainly the same principle will 
apply to the man who makes trees grow; but as things 
now stand the owner of land can ill afford to devote it 
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to such a crop, for in most states the tax collector will 
see that not only does no profit accrue but that the prin- 
cipal is confiscated. The promiscuous discussion of this 
question in the daily press, while oftentimes unreason- 
able and far fetched and showing ignorance rather than 
knowledge, is at least arousing public interest in this 
important question and has resulted in a better and 
fairer treatment of forestry problems. 


IMPROVED POSITION OF HARDWOODS. 


Many people do not apprecitae how changed the con- 
ditions goverming the hardwood lumber trade are as 
compared with those that existed twenty or even ten 
years ago. This change has.taken place both on the 
side of supply and demand. Looking first at the demand 
we find the hardwoods occupying a more important place 
in the general markets of the country thar ever before. 
Until within the last ten years hardwood as a building 
material was of only occasional or slight use. 

The ordinary dwelling—of the sort into which much 
lumber enters—used to have but very little hardwood in 
it. The stair work and perhaps a kitchen floor, though 
more likely not, practically fixed the requirement except 
in the better class of residence and in the finer office and 
other business structures. Now everything in the way 
of a residence above the grade of shanty will have hard- 
woods as an important part of its finish and flooring, 
and of course they constitute practically all of the wood- 
work of business and public structures. The demand for 
building purposes, therefore, is much larger than it used 
to be and much more reliable. 

In manufactures perhaps the proportion of wood is not 
as large as it used to be, as in many lines it has to a cer- 
tain extent been displaced by steel, but the increase in the 
manufacturing output of the country is so enormous 
that the hardwood demand for this purpose shows a 
positive if not relative increase. 

Hardwoods are now a necessity in many lines where 
formerly they were a luxury. Thus they have from the 
standpoint of demand come to a stable position which 
they mever before occupied. 

On the other side of the question, the hardwood tim- 
ber of the country is gradually being absorbed into the 
possession of strong holders. The average hardwood saw 
mill man is in decidedly better financial position thar his 
predecessor of a decade ago. The plants average a good 
deal larger, requiring a much heavier investment, are 
more frequently backed by timber holdings, are con- 
ducted with more intelligence and generally the pro- 
ducing industry is getting into a position of inde- 
pendence. Not all the poor, ignorant and little manu- 
facturers have disappeared—there is still a large ele- 
ment of this sort im the industry—but the average has 
vastly improved. 

The combination of the improvements both in the de- 
mand and in the production of the hardwoods have re- 
sulted in more stable prices and, on the whole, higher 
prices, for the producers better appreciate their strength 
and the value of their products, and the better class of 
buyers appreciate the fact that hardwood lumber is no 
longer a cheap commodity and that its supply is decreas- 
ing. 

It is altogether probable, therefore, that the old low 
prices for hardwoods will never again be heard of but 
that, while there will be fluctuations, they will be with- 
in much narrower limits and that on the whole the re- 
turns to the producers will be much better than in the 
old days. Buyers themselves are not averse to the 
change. The heavier his transactions the more he ap- 
preciates stable values, and while im the future there 
will not be the wide margin of profit sometimes en- 
joyed in the past there will be a more certain profit to 
handlers, 








CYPRESS PROSPERITY. 


All that is worrying the cypress producers, particu- 
larly those of Louisiana who are most closely in touch 
with and most directly benefited by the large demand in 
the interior of the country, is the inadequacy of their 
supply to the requirement. ‘They are looking to the 
future and are inclined to minimize the difficulty under 
which they are laboring. They do not want much said 
about the scarcity of stock and the fact that they are 
behind in filling orders. But such are the facts, though 
the embarrassment is only temporary. 

The cypress area is not a very large one, but it is 
heavily timbered. The output of cypress is increasing 
and will continue to increase for years to come. Some of 
the largest mills in the business have timber supplies for 
a generation or more and all the mills are well backed 
by standing timber. In addition there are heavy tracts 
which before long will be opened up for operation, so 
that, even though the demand for cypress be increasing, 
there will be a greater supply to meet it. Just at pres- 
ent, however, there is a decided scarcity, owing to the 
prolonged and increasing demand upon the cypress men, 
which has drawn down their stocks and given them no 
opportunity to bring them up to the full condition in 
which they were a year or two ago. 

The demand from the western country has been large 
for yard stock. Texas has been a heavy buyer, and all 
the country west of the Mississippi river as far north as 
yellow pine is handled has also purchased cypress. The 
eastern trade has been only fairly active, and that has 
made the situation a little less strained among the 
oy Atlantic coast mills than it is with those on the 

There has also béen a heavy demand for railroad and 
Car material. There have been good sales of ties and a 

eavier demand for car siding, roofing and lining than 
could be supplied. All of the stock that would naturally 
89 into this class of material has been used in that way, 








and in addition there has been a good deal of ripping 
and resawing done to fit other stock for this use. 

The cypress producers, under these conditions and 
with their desire to hold the yard trade, seem to have 
adopted a policy of holding off the bulk buyers as much 
as possible. It is reported that the people who have been 
in the habit of buying millions of feet of cypress for dis- 
tribution are having some difficulty in getting their ordi- 
nary supplies. 

Cypress has come to a point where it is an article in 
demand among retail dealers, in carload lots, and the 
mill men wish to hold this business as far as possible for 
themselves and feel that every big lot sold to a dis- 
tributor is an encroachment on their own trade. This 
feeling is natural, and yet the distributors have had 
much to do in building up the demand for cypress. 

The cypress shingle business is in excellent condition 
and so is the lath trade. Mills which a year ago or less 
had good stocks of both shingles and lath today have 
practically nothing, and are shipping as close up to the 
saw as is practicable and some of them are using dry 
kilns to facilitate shipments. Cypress lath are sold 
under present conditions as far north as southern IlIli- 
nois. Shingles are so scarce that old time cypress terri- 
tory js being invaded by other sorts, even red cedar 
shingles getting into Texas, which has been almost ex- 
clusive cypress territory. The cypress business, how- 
ever, is constantly getting on a better footing. The sup- 
ply of logs is more regular since the general introduction 
of steam skidding appliances, the mill capacity is in- 
creasing and it is to be reckoned with as one of the 
leading lumbers of the country. 


AMERICA’S INDUSTRIAL SUPREMACY. 


In a general way the people of the United States know 
that this country has made wonderful strides in both 
its domestic and foreign trade within the last few years, 
and that especially have its exports expanded and the 
balance of trade in favor of this country grown to large 
proportions, and yet there are probably few, aside from 
those who give particular attention to the subject, who 
appreciate the real force of the figures that are sent out 
monthly by the treasury department. One of the most 
enlightening articles on this subject that has recently 
been published appeared in the North American Review 
for March from the pen of Charles R. Flint, of New 
York, prominently connected with lumber organizations. 
The title of the article was “Business Situation in the 
United States and the Prospects for the Future.” 

The most important factor in the commercial relations 
of the United States with the rest of the world lies in the 
growing balance of trade in its favor. Since the year 
ending June 30, 1873, the balance of trade has been in 
favor of the United States with only four exceptions, but 
it is within the last two years that the exports of manu- 
factures have come to large proportions. During 
1900 the balance of trade in our favor was nearly $649,- 
000,000. During the ten months ending with October of 
last year the United States imported $183,523,000 worth 
of articles wholly or partially manufactured, while the 
exports of the same class for the same period amounted 
to $376,247,000, leaving a balance of trade in our favor 
of $192,724,000 for manufactures. 

As Mr. Flint says, striking as these figures are they 
do not tell the whole story. Practically everything we 
send across the water is a necessity while our purchases 
from Europe are largely luxuries that we could do very 
well without if we cared to. “We send them one hundred 
pounds of produce and they give us in return a few 
ounces of fizz and feathers. This gives us control of 
the situation.” 

These results have been brought about by the great 
natural resources of the country, developed by intelli- 
gence and industry on the part of the laboring people and 
those who direct their efforts who work under the most 
modern methods and avail themselves of the highest 
development of labor saving machinery. The system of 
centralized manufacture for numerous reasons permits 
the highest perfection of special machinery and proc- 
esses. Direct sales minimize cost of handling. Con- 
solidated management results in fixing standards of qual- 
ity, in avoiding waste and the embarrassments through 
overproduction, in decreasing loss by bad debts through 
comparison of credit. 

Mr. Flint calls attention to the fact that this country 
is now shipping its goods to countries where the rate 
of wages averages 40 percent less than our wage earn- 
ers are receiving. This is because the European wage 
earner instead of welcoming labor saving machinery, as 
our workmen have done, has persistently retarded its 
general use, with the result that wages have beer lower 
in Europe while the American workman has received 
more because he has produced more. 

Were it not for the heavy investments of England in 
the United States, by which she shares with us the 
advantage of our prosperity, and were it not for the 
$100,000,000 a year we pay for ocean freight to for- 
eign ships, and the other hundred millions our tourists 
spend abroad, England would,lose its status as the finan- 
cial center of the world. She gets back from these 
sources in a measure what she loses in the balance of 
trade. 

In regard to the lumber trade, Mr. Flint says: “It 
is our great good fortune that our prosperity is built 
on lines which place us beyond the competition of the 
world, thanks to the fact that our mechanical processes 
are so highly developed. I know no better illustration 
of the far reaching control of our mechanical perfec- 
tion than the fact that we are today shipping lum- 
ber from this country to South America, transporting it 
to the seaport by rail, reloadimg on vessels and carry- 
ing it through 1,000 miles of forest along the Amazon 





to lay it down in an interior town of Brazil cheaper 
than it can be manufactured at the very doors of this 
town by the crude processes employed there.” 


REVIEW OF THE COAL TRADE. 


Notices posted at mines by the principal anthracite 
producing companies that the present scale of wages will 





, be continued for a year from April 1 are taken as con- 


clusive evidence that the companies will not meet the 
representatives of the United Mine Workers in confer- 
ence at Hazleton, Pa., Thursday of this week, as re- 
quested; ergo, that labor organization is not to be offi- 
cially. recognized. Not unlikely the men will formulate 
additional requests of minor importance in reference to 
the existing scale. Whether or not they care enough for 
recognition to fight for it is not known. If the strike be 
declared it probably will be of considerable duration, for 
each factor to the difference has carefully weighed the 
situation and would enter the arena with full knowl- 
edge of what lies in the foreground. 

Settelments have been in progress at the various state 
conferences between operators and miners of bituminous 
coal for two weeks and agreements supplementary to the 
Columbus compact generally adopted. The results are a 
few modifications of the general plan outlined at the 
interstate convention, but these few changes are in favor 
of the men. Their organization is strong and they have 
not been modest about asking for what they want and 
insisting upon it. But in the Illinois conference, which 
after sessions extending into the third week finally ad- 
journed this week, all the men received was an advance 
of 3 cents in the first district. Demands had been made 
for a higher scale in a number of the other districts, but 
to these and other presentations the producers returned 
united and successful opposition. Day labor remains 
the same as last year, a 20 percent advance having been 
demanded, and in this state alone the hoisting engineers 
are protected from absorption by the United Mine Work- 
ers. The struggle between employers and employed now 
goes down to the various district assemblies, where, how- 
ever, only minor subjects will be considered. . 

Some hesitation and nervousness exist in anthracite on 
account of the labor imbroglio at mines, but aside from 
that aspect the market has settled into repose. Inquiry 
this week has been much less, owing to the rise of the 
thermometer. Orders are few and small, and a few deal- 
ers who under the spell of the late severe weather bought 
coal a little more freely than required, and the coal being 
slow to arrive, have wired instructions to cancel the 
orders. With light inquiry, almost any amount of coal 
would be sufficient, hence supply does not interest. It 
cannot be learned that stocks of rail coal are accumulat- 
ing notably on track, but there is evidently an abun- 
dance for current needs. Prices are much the same. Full 
circular is not invariably immaculate, but the transgres- 
sions from that range are usually attributed to the 
same old cheap fuel, sold in the long ago, which dies 
a most stubborn and lingering death. Temperature of 
the right sort may revive a few final flashes of interest, 
but the tale of the anthracite season of 1900-01 is almost 
told. There remains chiefly the possibility of a tragic 
leave taking through the threatened mine troubles. 

Traffic officials are in the throes of the usual spring 
effort made by shippers to secure concessions in freight 
rates for the year beginning April 1. Some decision is 
confidently expected within a week or two. There are a 
few mutterings and what looked like a quick agreement 
among the carriers not long ago wears now a somewhat 
more serious aspect. It is intimated that from Ohio 
mines a reduction in railroad tariff-has been made on 
some western contract business, at which interests in 
competing fields express some concern. Nicety of judg- 
ment, it is intimated, will be required to adjust the rates 
from mines to lower lake ports for the upper lake trade, 
as Pennsylvania producers -hope to regain a portion of 
the business they lost in 1900 because of the unusually 
low prices by the Hocking valley producers. However, 
these questions will probably be amicably adjusted. In 
the west also the railroads have given to the subject close 
attention. While no public announcement of rates has 
been made, there are evidences that action has been 
taken on some contracts for the new year within state 
lines which show a spirit of leniency as compared with 
last season. On competitive business the question often 
assumes the wide range as to whether it shall be coal 
from Illinois or from West Virginia, or some other state 
perhaps equally remote, that secures the desired con- 
tract. The sub-question of rates is all important and 
interests widely separated are and have been giving the 
matter due thought. 

Meanwhile the buyer is ready for business, if he is a 
steam fuel consumer, and he has become a diligent in- 
quirer after prices for the new year beginning April 1. 
On that date a larger number of contracts expire this 
year than ever before, which accounts in part for the 
rather sudden activity. But in addition to that the | 
buyer seems to regard the times propitious for closing 
his contracts. The operator is willing to negotiate on a 
lower basis than could tempt him in the spring of 1901, 
when the future looked so bright. Willingness on the 
part of both parties concerned to do business is leading to 
results, 

Demand for spot coal is just the opposite. It is not 
sufficient to cheer up the seller and impart firmness of 
tone to the market. A quest will discover producers who 
are doing an excellent business, but they do not consti- 
tute the majority. Prices are irregular and each trans- 
action hangs largely upon circumstances distinctly its 
own. The weak spots may be less numerous than a 
month ago, but they are no less an influence upon the 
general situation, because of the moderate weather. 

Coke continues quite lively and is a most excellent 
product to sell, demand being constant and sufficing. 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





Forestry in the Swiss Republic—Peculiarities of a Self Contained Government—How Timber 
Growth is Conserved and Increased— Specific Swiss Trees and Their Distribution 
Altitudinously—A Polyglot Nation with Compact History. 





Swiss Forest Resources and Legend—411. 

In my observations of February 23 I mentioned the 
larch as a Swiss lumber producing forest tree. I did 
not, however, there intend to convey the idea that 
this is the only forest tree imdigenous to that little 
republic, and I shall endeavor at this present time to 
sum up somewhat more fully the forest resources and 
lumbering operations of Switzerland, not forbearing to 
mention some of the other characteristics of that land 
without a language but not without a glorious history. 
Even with the story of William Tell declared a myth 
there is plenty left that is authentic which reflects 
great glory on the hardy mountaineers whose thoughts 
have turned toward liberty as their mountain peaks have 
pointed toward heaven. Even the William Tell myth 
has not been without its fruitage—no pun being intended 
upon the historic apple. Even as the hatchet story 
of our own George Washington has beer more promo- 
tive of hacked cherry trees than of truthfulness, so 
the heroic deeds which have been imputed to William 
Tell have had a serious effect upon forest conditions 
in many lands through the sacrifice of young saplings 
to make bows and arrows, and upon many an occasior 
has a younger son been rescued from the dangers of 
unskilful archery while standing apple on head in a 
re-enactment of the part of the younger Tell. This 
William Tell legend, curiously enough, fimds an almost 
exact Danish counterpart as far back as the tenth cen- 
tury. 

Ideas of Government—412. 

There are four cantons in Switzerland, known as the 
forest cantons—Schwyze, Uri, Unterwalden and Lu- 
cerne. This was all of the Switzerland of an earlier pe- 
riod, but today there are nineteen full cantons and six 
half cantons which have been united since 1848, The doc- 
trine of state rights is supreme in Switzerland, as 
civil amd criminal law, the police powers, schools and 
public works are all left under the jurisdiction of 
the cantonal authorities. The central government con- 
sists of the state council of forty-four members, one for 
each half canton, and a national council of 147 dele- 
gates chosen by direct vote of the Swiss people, one 
deputy for every 20,000 of the population. The execu- 
tive authority is vested mot in a single president but 
in a federal council of seven members, also elected for 
three years by an assembly. This federal council of 
seven selects a president and vice president who are 
the first magistrates of the republic. This form of 
republic differs essentially from our own, and yet in 
its workings is a model—largely, however, because of 
the character of the Swiss citizenship. Education is 
universal, free and compulsory. Complete liberty of 
conscience prevails. Busy with her own affairs, Switzer- 
land troubles herself but little with the broils and jeal- 
ousies of other European countries, and is guaranteed 
neutrality by the treaty of Vienna. 

So much for the government of the country. In the 
main it is agricultural and pastoral by occupation, 
though the manual dexterity of the people finds a facile 
expression in many manufacturing lines, largely of a 
domestic nature. I know of no other country where 
the real estate is so equally divided among the entire 
population, There is a most excellent law of compul- 
sory insurance for work people, which will go into 
operation upon January 1, 1903. The most important 
manufacturing industry is textiles, outranking the well 
known carving and woodworking industry for which 
Switzerland is widely known. Next to these two comes 
jewelry, with leather and various chemical industries 
also represented, 


Lumber and Forestry—413. 


As regards lumber Switzerlamd is an importer to the 
extent of nearly $7,000,000, with exportations of not 
quite $1,000,000. It is not the extent of its lumbering 
operations, therefore, which is so interesting as is their 
picturesqueness. The supervision over the forests is 
a function of the central government, or the Swiss Con- 
federation, as it is kmown. The forest area consists 
of 2,051,670 acres. If you draw a fairly straight line 
from the western end of Lake Geneva to the northern 
end of Lake Constance the government forest track 
lies to the south and east of it and contains a little 
over half of the entire forest acreage of the country. 
Private holdings withim this territory are, however, 
exempt from control, except so far as is necessary for 
protection against the climatic influences. In 1876 it 
was provided that this forest area should never be re- 
duced, and that vested rights of any sort in it, such 
as rights of way, privileges of cutting timber, or fire- 
wood etc., should be purchased. In the same act a 
survey was provided for and also reforestation where 
necessary. The spirit of this act is being complied 
with quite rapidly in the survey of the territory, and 
in the planting of trees to the number of 10,000,000 
or 15,000,000 yearly. The Swiss government is endeav- 
oring to extend its forestry system over the entire forest 
area of the country, there being at the present time 
about 4,000 square miles which are entirely exempt 
from forest regulations. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to state that there are cer- 
tain difficulties im the conduct of lumbering operations 
in such a country. The glacier-fed Swiss torrents are 
not the most desirable streams for log driving, and 


many a mountaineer has met his death while endeavor- 
ing to break up a log jam. This may occur in the 
heart of some steep cleft in the mountains where access 
may be secured only by dangling at the emd of a rope. 
Steel rope conveyors are freely used in getting logs 
out of the most difficult positions, where the extent of 
the operation will justify this expense. Owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining trees from the more inaccessible 
locations, the temptation toward excessive overcutting 
of the more available forest is enhanced, amd the evils 
of this practice in the past are in some cases painfully 
evident. I might mention as an example Mount Tendre, 
whose dry and barren slopes were once clothed with 
luxuriant vegetation. 


Altitudes of Growth—414. 


Something regarding the trees which thrive at the 
moderate and extreme altitudes may here be briefly 
stated. The silver fir (abies pectinata) is the pre- 
vailing wood, growing to an altitude of 4,000 feet. The 
altitude and range of the larch is somewhat less, being 
limited to about 3,000 feet; it is sometimes intermixed 
with beech throughout this range, and again found inter- 
mixed with oak and walnut in groves, which have their 
limit at about 1,800 feet in altitude, and is also to 
be found im company with chestnut upon the lower 
ranges coming up to about 750 feet. But while the 
silver fir is the predominant wood upon all these lower 
slopes the gnarled oaks are to be found above them 
upon the higher slopes and still higher up darkwood 
pines. These may be found even upon the Jungfrau, 
13,670 feet in hight, and some of the trees have in this 
inclement situation attained a growth of 160 feet in 
hight and a circumference of over 24 feet, having with- 
stood the blasts of winter for a thousand years or more. 
Not all the timber, however, is to be found upon the 
mountains, many of the valleys, especially in Lucerne, 
having fine forests of walnut and chestnut, with here 
and there a tree of dark pine. In these four cantons 
that formed original Switzerland there was formerly 
no value placed upon timber cutting privileges, but now 
the greatest care is taken in restriction of cutting and 
in compulsory replanting. The characteristic Swiss saw 
mill has already been very aptly described in the words 
of an observant lumbermar traveler, in a former issue. 

A Humble Reforestration Beginning—415. 

Speaking of forestry regulations, I desire in this con- 
nection to pay due credit to the poor truffle digger who 
was the pioneer in this movement. The truffle, as many 
American readers may not know, is a fungus which 
grows beneath the soil, in shape much like an ordi- 
nary “puff ball,’ and is to be found only under oak 
timber. It is esteemed a great delicacy and forms quite 
a staple edible in Europe, especially in France. Joseph 
Falin, a poor truffle hunter of altruistic turn of mind, 
made it his habit to plant an acorn in each hole he 
made in digging for truffles. There grew as the result 
of his Jabors many a noble oak tree with its shelter 
and crop of truffles, but more than this grew out of 
his labors, so that in a simgle neighborhood since 1856 
have 148,000 acres been replanted as an expansion of 
his broadminded idea. In Switzerland especially is the 
need for forestry apparent as a means of restraint upon 
mountain torrents, and in order to prevent the denuda- 
tion of the steep mountain slopes. Many a picturesque 
chalet with its little meadow has been carved out of 
forest area at infinite pains which it were better had 
never been done. But the Swiss are coming to under- 
stand this and with their genius for good government 
their efforts in the direction of forestry will be well 
worth watching by other interested people. 

I may perhaps in closing remark upon the strangeness 
of the fact that a people with such a compact history 
as the Swiss are,.bound together by such a geographical 
unity, have no language of their own, and the Swiss 
traveler especially, if he desire to depart in amy way 
from the ordinary course of travel and to get out from 
the shadow of the many well managed inns, will need 
to be a linguist. Of the population about 2,000,000 
speak the German tongue, about 600,000 French, 150,000 
Italian and 40,000 Roumanian. This does not account 
for the entire population of Switzerland, but the bal- 
ance probably speak “any old” language that comes 
handy. J. E. D. 





Foreign Trade News. 


LATE ADVICES FROM LIVERPOOL. 


LiveRPOOL, ENGLAND, March 2.—Though the fine open 
weather leaves nothing to interfere with building opera- 
tions, the demand is disappointing for holders of heavy 
stocks of either logs or timber. This was especially 
marked during the latter half of February. Salesmen 
returning from all parts of the country have the same 
story to tell—increased difficulty in getting orders, and 
wae secured they are mostly in small quantities at low 
prices. 

The pitch pine market shows no signs of improvement, 
nor is it likely to so long as import keeps pace with con- 
sumption, as is the attitude today. The accumulation of 
hewn logs from Mobile, Pensacola ete. has increased 
the stock to 240,000 feet, nearly double the quantity 
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last year, when business was active. For sawn logs 
the market is heavily overstocked with 748,000 cubic 
feet, upwards of 58 percent more than last year. In 
the middle of the month Alfred Dobell & Co. offered a 
cargo of sawn timber per James G. Pendleton from 
Darien by public auction in lots assorted out to sizes, 
They succeeded in selling only ten lots by this method. 
The larger squares brought good prices, 16 to 22-inch 
bringing about 35 cents; 15x15 and 14x14-inch 32 cents, 
then 10x12 to 13x14, 29 to 32 cents and 9x9 with 8x9, 
25 to 28 cents a cubic foot. These prices were not bad 
as things are going now, and the brokers succeeded in 
clearing up the cargo by private bargain. Not an offer 
was made for the lumber, but this was likewise sold 
privately. The outlook for shippers is not a cheery one 
while the market is carrying such an immense stock, 
Sawn pitch pine lumber is in much the same condition, 
An import for February of 187,000 cubic feet is far too 
large and keeps up the stock to an inflated position, 
It is reported one vessel with a cargo of lumber from 
Beaumont for this port has been abandoned in the At- 
lantic. 

The supply of hewn oak logs from the gulf ports shows 
a dimunition from last year, but what sales have been 
made were at unsatisfactory figures. If shippers could 
refrain from sending any more for a few months the 
market might stand a chance of recuperating itself; 
as it is, there is no hope of any advance. 

From Baltimore and Newport News heavy supplies of 
oak lumber arrived during February, principally in 5x12- 
inch sizes for railroad car building, amounting to 154,000 
cubie feet, but this quantity went out of the market, 
leaving the stock practically as it was in January, viz., 
138,000 cubic feet. This is far too heavy and drags 
down prices to a very low level, especially the rejects 
and out sizes. Ash logs, round, with the bark left on, 
show some reduction in shipments and the stock has been 
lowered by 10,000 cubic feet. Still, prices show no im- 
provement, with a stock of 19,000 cubic feet hanging over 
them. 

California redwood made little advance last month, 
the demand being only of the mildest retail character, 
only 3,000 cubic feet going out of the stock, which figures 
at 97,000 cubic feet. This small business may be con- 
sidered somewhat unusual, as the normal consumption 
may be set down at 12,000 cubic feet. There is no im- 
provement in the stave market, either for the heavy 
products from New Orleans and Mobile or the hogsheads 
shipped from Baltimore and New York. 

Canadian pine lumber is running on its usual lines 
for this time of year, but stocks are more than sufli- 
cient for the wants of the trade until the next import. 
Canadian pine lumber has improved its position with 
the result that the stock, 11,200 standards, cannot be 
deemed excessive. Prices are very firm. 

New Brunswick and Nova Scotian spruce deals are 
lower in price and even with this little business seems 
to be doing for spring shipment. The stock of 18,430 


standards—say 36,000,0000 feet superficial—is far too - 


heavy. 

Large quantities of mahogany, chiefly from the west 
coast of Africa, were offered during the month. The 
chief demand was for prime sound logs for cutting into 
boards and for figured wood. High prices were paid for 
the latter according to merits of beauty of figure and 
soundness of condition. These ranged from about 25 
cents to $1.50 for what may be termed the ordinary run 
of figured logs. But Alfred Dobell & Co. sold one log 
out of a shipment of nineteen from Sassandra at the 
record price of 9s 6d a foot, say $2.23, a good price for 
a log from that district, the gross value of it being about 
$2,515. In extreme dimensions it was 12 feet by 39 
inches. The quantity of mahogany sold under the ham- 
mer during February was 947,069 sale feet, or about 
1,262,000 feet board measure. 





WOULD GET CHEAP LUMBER. 

Ortawa, OntT., March 8.—A deputation of lumber- 
men saw Hon, Clifford Sifton last evening and urged 
that a duty of $2 a thousand be imposed upon lumber 
in the rough, corresponding with the duty levied upon 
Canadian lumber entering the United States. D. ©. 
Cameron, of Rat Portage, stated that if the duty asked 
for was imposed the price of lumber in Manitoba would 
be reduced by $1 a thousand. This would increase the 
volume of business done by Ontario lumbermen as 4 
result of the exclusion of United States imports and 
the reduction in rates upon lumber which the Canadian 
Pacific railway would make between Rat Portage and 
Winnipeg. 





NEW BRUNSWICK TRADE. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., March 9.—An important sale of tim- 
ber berths took place at the crown lands office at Fred- 
ericton this week. The lands are situated on the 
Nepisiquit river, in Gloucester county. A few weeks ago 
the lease of berths amounting to 120 square miles in the 
same region was sold and the government was greatly 
disappointed in the result, the whole 120 miles going at 
$8.50 a mile, or $1,020. At the sale this week the lum- 
bermen had their war paint on and nineteen berths, 
aggregating 131 square miles, brought no less than 
$12,480.50. Among the operators present were saw mill 
and pulp men from the Miramichi, lumber operators 
from Gloucester county, and William Engel and A. P- 
Lowell, of Bangor, Me. Mr. Engel was a heavy buyer, 
laying out $5,109.50 for 614 miles. He paid from $73 
to $90 a mile. The largest buyer was the Sumner con 
pany, ef Moncton and Bathurst, which paid $5,190.50 
for forty-four miles, or $100 to $133 a mile. The Mari 
time Sulphite Fibre Company, of Chatham, got 64 miles 
at $100 a mile; J. D. Buckley, of Rogersville, six miles 
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at $108; John Robertson, Bathurst, 54 miles at $85; T. 
I’. Winslow, six miles at $64. The leases are for twenty- 
five years. 

The provincial government last year derived from the 
sale of new timber licenses $2,950.50; from renewals, 
$37,028; from stumpage, $112,315.59. 

Five or six years ago some Ontario men purchased a 
twenty-five years’ lease of 400 square miles of timber 
limits in Restigouche county at $8 a mile. A company 
called the Muskoka Lumber Company was formed, but no 
mill was erected and no logs cut, although the law 
required the latter. It is now announced that the com- 
pany has sold out to Hilyard Bros., of St. John, for about 
$150,000, and that they are forming a company to carry 
on operations. The program involves the erection of a 
mill at Campbellton with an annual capacity of 15,000,- 
000 to 20,000,000 feet. 

Lumber shippers here are indignant over the news 
from Ottawa that a law for the compulsory inspection 
and limitation of deckloads of deals is to be introduced 
by the government. On shipments from this port such 
legislation is not necessary, since under the present con- 
ditions rates of marine insurance on lumber are as low as 
from New York or elsewhere. The position of lower pro- 
vincial ports in the matter was clearly set forth last 
year, when such a measure was threatened, and there ig 
much annoyance that it should be brought up again. 
Both lumber shippers and steamship men oppose it. 

The severe winter weather has continued steadily and 
has given the lumber operators every opportunity to get 
their logs to the steamer or to the portable mills. Ship- 
ments from this port are very small at present, but the 
mills are getting in readiness for psring operations. 


—-—Oerererereoeen 
LUMBER IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
(Special cable to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 


MANILA, P. I., March 9.—The prohibition in the issu- 
ing of licenses for cutting timber in the Philippines, 
under the limitations of the Spooner amendment to the 
army bill, is regarded with disappointment by Americans 
here and as playing directly into the hands of a few 
owners of private timber lands on the islands. It is 
expected to retard building activity materially. The 
Spooner amendment revokes 460 licenses which have 
yielded a monthly revenue of $15,000. Timber cutters 
have paid the government an average of 5 cents a cubic 
foot for timber cut on government lands, of which there 
are about 2,000,000 acres available for such cut- 
ting; the private holdings aggregate about 50,000 acres, 
resources entirely inadequate to the present and prospect- 
ive great demand for lumber. In the archipelago it is 
estimated that there are between 20,000,000 and 30,000,- 
000 acres of timber lands. It is felt here that sole con- 
trol of timber cutting should be left to the discretion of 
the government representatives located here. Heretofore 
the forestry department of the Philippines has issued 
licenses for the cutting of timber upon government lands 
for one year. 





‘A foreign subscriber writes that he wishes to pur- 
chase some white pine squares in 4}, 43, 4} and 5-inch 
dimension and from 12 to 16 feet long. Should any of 
our readers be in shape to cut out this material we 
will be pleased to hear from them. 


RAAAAPAPLIIII™ 


AN EXTENSIVE PURCHASE OF LUMBER. 


Brief reference was made in these columns last week 
to the purchase by the Pilsen Lumber Company, of 
Twenty-second and Laflin streets, this city, from the 
Duncan-Brewer Lumber Company, of Duluth, Minn., of 
the latter company’s cut of lumber for the season of 
1901. Some further details of this transaction have 
been obtained from V. F. Mashek, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Pilsen Lumber Company, which lend it 
additional interest to the lumber public. Mr. Mashek 
said: “This stock will aggregate about 30,000,000 feet 
of lumber, of which 90 percent is white pine and the bal- 
ance norway, besides the entire mill cut of white pine 
shingles and Jath. I am unable to estimate the quan- 
tity of white pine shingles, but there will probably be 
not far from 10,000,000 lath. The pine is the smooth 
sound-knotted stock, such as we have made a specialty 
of for the past several years. There is also a large 
quantity of cedar shingles involved in the deal. e 
have bought, in fact, the entire season’s cut of the mill, 
from scoots up. 

“We intend to handle this stock in part by rail, but 
the major part will be brought to our Chicago yard by 
our steambarge and two consorts, which carry 2,500,000 
feet on each trip. The price mentioned, $350,000, is 
substantially correct for the lumber, and is based on 
the current market for that class of stock.” 

_, The Pilsen Lumber Company by this deal and others 
it has made may now easily lay claim to being one of 
the heaviest wholesale distributers of lumber in the 
northwest. The above purchase of 30,000,000 feet is 
Teinforced by a stock of 15,000,000 feet from its col- 
lateral concern, the Mashek Lumber Company, at Hib- 
bing, Minn., and 10,000,000 feet now on its yard in 
Chicago. The company closed a deal a few days ago 
for the cut of white cedar shingles of the William 
Mueller Company at Raber, Mich., amounting to 15,000,- 

, Which will be manufactured to order and carry the 
hegre company’s own brands. From the above it may 
inferred that this progressive wholesale concern will 

in the van of the procession so far as quantity and 
ony ld — and assortments are concerned in the 


PENNSYLVANIA FORESTRY LEGISLATION. 





Text of the Bill Creating a Forestry Commission in 
the Keystone State. 


With the possible exception of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania has shown more interest in the question of for- 
estry and taken more advanced and practical steps in 
that direction than. any other state in the union. 
Already it has secured 150,000 acres for its state for- 
estry reservation, and will probably have 500,000 acres 
before the year ends. The design is to acquire 1,500,000 
or 2,000,000 acres. 

One of the foremost students of the subject in the 
country, Dr. Rothrock, is a Pennsylvarian and has 
been at the head of the state forestry work. There 
are other Pennsylvanians who have done similar excel- 
lent work and have become famous throughout the 
country as well as in their own state. 

The latest proposed forestry legislation is a bill 
drawn by Hon. George Patterson, of Williamsburg, Blair 
county, amd introduced in the house of representatives 
January 24. It will be noted from the appended text 
of the bill that there is contemplated a permanent 
department of forestry given full powers to purchase 
and manage all lands which it may conceive to be de- 
sirable to acquire for forestry purposes, to establish 
rules and regulations for the control of lands and 
accorded mecessary police powers to protect the state 
reserves. The text of the bill is as follows: 


AN ACT 


To establish a department of forestry, to provide for its 
proper administration, to regulate the acquisition of land 
for the commonwealth and to provide for the control, pro- 
tection and maintenance of forestry reservations by the 
department of forestry. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania in general 
assembly met and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the 
same, that there be and Is hereby established a department 
of forestry to consist of the commissioner of forestry and 
four other citizens of the commonwealth who together shall 
constitute the state forestry reservation commission, each of 
whom shall be appointed and commissioned by the governor 
by and with the advice and consent of the senate, the com- 
mission of forestry for a term of four years, two of the said 
citizens for term of two years and two of said citizens for a 
term of four years, and thereafter all appointments shall be 
made by the governor by and with the advice and consent of 
the senate for a term of four years. The persons so ap- 
pointed before entering upon the discharge of their duties 
shall each take and subscribe to the oath of office prescribed 
by article seven of the constitution of Pennsylvania. The 
commissioner of forestry and the forestry reservation com- 
mission so appointed shall be clothed with all the powers 
heretofore conferred by law respectively upon the commis- 
sioner of forestry and the forestry reservation commission so 
far as the same are consistent with the provisions of this act, 
and in addition shall have full power by and with the consent 
of the governor to purchase any suitable lands in any county 
of the commonwealth that in the judgment of said commis- 
sion the state should possess for forest preservation. Said 
commission shall also have full power to manage and control 
all the lands which it may purchase under the provisions of 
this act as well as those that have heretofore been purchased 
and which are now owned by the state under existing laws. 
Said commission is also empowered to establish rules and 
regulations with reference to control, management and _pro- 
tection of forestry reservations and all lands that may be ac- 
quired under the provisions of this act as in its judgment 
will conserve the interests of the commonwealth, and wher- 
ever It shall appear that the welfare of the commonwealth 
with reference to reforestation and the betterment of state 
reservations will be advanced by selling or disposing of any 
of the timber on forestry lands the commission is hereby em- 
powered to sell such timber on terms most advantageous to 
the state, and said commission is hereby empowered to make 
and execute contracts or leases in the name of the common- 
wealth for the mining or removal of any valuable minerals 
that may be found in said forestry reservations whenever it 
shall appear to the satisfaction of the commission that it 
would be for the best interests of the state to make such 
disposition of said minerals and provided that such con- 
tracts or leases shall also be approved by the governor of 
the commonwealth. 

Section 2. Any person or persons who shall kindle fires 
upon any of the forestry reservations of this commonwealth 
except In acordance with such rules and regulations as may 
be prescribed by the forestry reservation commission, or who 
shall cut or remove any timber whatever, or who shall do or 
cause to be done any act that will damage forest lands or 
timber belonging to the commonwealth, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof be subject to a 
penalty of not less than $100 nor more than $500 for each 
offense committeed, with costs of suit, which penalty and 
costs of sult shall be collected in the same manner as is now 
provided by existing laws for like offenses committed on for- 
est lands belonging to individuals, all fines and penalties 
when collected to be paid to the commissioner of forestry, 
who is hereby directed to pay the same over to the state 
treasury, provided that if the defendant or defendants neg- 
lect or refuse to pay at once the penalty and costs imposed 
he or they shall be committed to the common jail of the 
county wherein the offense was committed until such penalty 
and costs are paid. 

Section 8. That the commissioner of forestry shall be the 
president and executive officer of the forestry reservation 
commission and also superintendent of the state forestry 
reservations and shall have immediate control and manage- 
ment under the direction of the forestry reservation com- 
mission of all forest lands already acquired or which may 
hereafter be acquired by the commonwealth, but the power 
so conferred upon said commissioner of forestry shall not 
extend to the enforcement of the laws relating to public 
health or the protection of fish and game. It shall be the 
duty of the commissioner of forestry to encourage and pro- 
mote the development of forestry and to obtain and publish 
information respecting the extent and condition of forest 
lands In the state and to execute all rules and regulations 
adopted by the forestry reservation commission for the en- 
forcement of all laws designed for the protection of forests 
from fire and depredation, and he is hereby empowered to 
employ such detective service and such legal or other ser- 
vices as may be necessary for the protection of the forestry 
reservations owned by the commonwealth and for the ap- 
prehensiop and punishment of persons who may violate any 
of the forestry reservation laws or any of the rules and 
regulations which under the powers herein given: may be 
adopted by the forestry reservation commission; provided 
that the services so employed and the expenses that may 
thereby be incurred shall be approved by said forestry res- 
ervation commission and the governor of the commonwealth. 

Section 4. The commissioner of forestry shall receive a 
salary of $3,000 per annum and in addition thereto shall be 
reimbursed for all necessary expenses of travel which may be 





incurred in the discharge of the duties of his office, and the 
other members of the forestry reservation commission shall 
serve without salary but shall be reimbursed for all neces- 
sary expenses incurred by them in the performance of the 
duties of their office. 

Sec. 5. The commissioner of forestry shall have an 
office at the state capitol and it shall be the duty.of the 
board of commissioners of public grounds and buildings to 
provide from time to time the necessary rooms, furniture, 
apparatus and supplies for the use of the department of 
forestry created under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 6. All moneys appropriated by the general as- 
sembly in the general appropriation act of 1899 for the di- 
vision of forestry of the state department of agriculture 
as for salaries or contingent fund which may remain. un- 
expended at the time of the approval of this act shall be 
transferred to and be vested in the department of forestry 
hereby created, and the clerk of the commissioner of for- 
estry hitherto appointed under the law creating the depart- 
ment of agriculture shall be transferred from the department 
of agriculture to the department of forestry on the same 
salary that he now receives. 

Sec. 7. The purchase money for lands acquired and 
all expenses that may be incurred, except the salaries of the 
commissioner of forestry and his clerk, shall be paid by 
the state treasurer out of any moneys in the treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, on warrant of the auditor general 
upon vouchers duly approved by resolution of the forestry 
— commission and the governor of the common- 
wealth. 

Sec. 8. The title of all lands acquired by the com- 
monwealth for forestry reservations shall be taken in the 
name of the commonwealth and shall be held by the com- 
missioner of forestry and such lands shall not be subject to 
warrant, survey or patent under the laws of the common- 
wealth authorizing the conveyance of vacant or unappro- 
priated lands, and all such forestry reservation lands shall 
be exempt from taxation from the time of their acquisi- 
tion. In all cases where lands have been purchased or may 
hereafter be purchased by the forestry reservation com- 
mission for forest reservations where there are public roads 
regularly established running into or through said lands 
the commissioner of forestry, tinder such rules and regula- 
tions as the forestry reservation commission is a au- 
thorized to adopt, may expend a sum not exceeding $2 r 
mile in each year for the maintenance, repair or extension 
of any such roads, and on roads bordering no reservations 
one-half of this rate per mile may be expended. All ex- 
penses that may thus be incurred shall be subject to the 
approval of the forestry reservation commission and the 
governor of the commonwealth and shall be paid in the 
same manner as other expenses are provided for in this act. 

Sec. 9. The commissioner of forestry shall receive the 
moneys to which the state may be entitled by virtue of the 
sale of any timber or by virtue of any leases or contracts 
relating to the disposition of minerals as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, and he shall immediately pay the same over to the 
state treasurer as a part of the revenue of the common- 
wealth. The said commissioner of forestry shall give his 
bond to the commonwealth, with two sureties to be approved 
by the governor, in the sum of $10,000 for the faithful dis- 
charge of the duties imposed by this act and for the proper 
accounting of any moneys to the commonwealth that may 
come into his hands by virtue of his position as commis- 
sioner of forestry. 

Sec. 10. That all acts-or parts of acts inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act be and the same are hereby 
repealed. 





Association News. 





Lumber Association Meetings. 


April 9—Texas Lumbermen’s Association. Dallas, Tex. 
April 16—Retall Lumber Dealers’ Association of Mississippl. 
Jackson, Miss. e 





MISSISSIPPI RETAILERS. 


Secretary W. G. Harlow, of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Mississippi, under date of February 27, 
has issued the following circular letter to members of the 
association and “all lumbermen”: 


Our next annual convention will be held at Jackson, Miss., 
Zomee, April 16, at such place as may be later selected. 
We anticipate that the business of the association can be 
finished in a one day session, by close attention and work. 
On Tuesday night the Jackson lumbermen prepene to en- 
tertain the members of the association and all visiting lum- 
bermen; the exact form of entertainment has not been an- 
nounced but will be named In the April bulletin. 

Wednesday morning, the 17th, It is proposed to have an 
excursion over Gulf & Ship Island railroad to Gulfport, 
Miss., stopping at Saratoga, Mount Olive, Ora, Seminary, 
Hattiesburg, McLaurin, McHenry and other towns enroute, 
visiting the many mills at these points and reaching Gulf- 
port at 6 p. m. That night at o’clock a Hoo-Hoo con- 
eatenation will be held by Vicegerents Hill and Rawlins 
at the Gulfport hall. 

Thursday, the 18th, a steamship excursion will be run 
from Gulfport to Ship Island, taking in, en route, the 
many ships anchored In the sound loa ing with lumber for 
foreign ports and reaching Ship Island In time to give those 
who desire ample time for fishing, hunting ete., and return- 
ing to Gulfport In the afternoon and thence to Jackson 
that night. ’ ° 





THE LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS. 


Secretary Carl F. Drake, of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Texas, has announced the dates and place of 
the annual meeting of that organization as, respectively, 
April 9, 10 and 11 and Dallas, that state. It is under- 
stood that preparations for the coming convention are 
being made to include not only matters of exceptional 
interest in the way of convention work proper but in 
unique features of entertainment, for which this asso- 
ciation always has a pleasant surprise in store for each 
annual. Secretary Drake’s announcement is typical of 
the association’s enterprising departures from conven- 
tional methods. It is a pamphlet setting forth ten elo- 
quent reasons for membership in the association, 
indorsed by a verbatim reproduction of the arguments 
before the Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma Association of 
Lumber Dealers advanced at that organization’s recent 
annual meeting by Met L, Saley, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. The pamphlet contains also a list of the 
Texas association’s officers and directors and its stand- 
ing committees, all of whom, with the membership gen- 
erally, are said to be co-operating in what doubtless 
will be successful efforts to make the coming conven- 
tion a record breaker in points of interest and enter- 
tainment. 
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Made Famous by a Boom. 


I rather like Sioux City. Years ago the town was 
boomed nearly to death, but it is getting its breath 
again. There are great gashes through the bluffs which 
the visitor sees and he is told that the boomers made 
them. These gashes were cut for streets and it was 
expected that the bluffs would be covered with marble 
front mansions. I would not want to live on these bluffs 
unless I had a desire to be blown into the Missouri some 
windy night. There is an old saying that every ilk 
cures itself. Logically it is correct, but often the curing 
of the ill is tough on the people who have been suffering 
from it. Take, for instance, a man who has an incura- 
ble disease. In time the ill will cure itself by running 
its course and disappearing, but at that time the man 
will be dead. Sioux City, however, is going to out- 
live the ill of the boom. There are still empty buildings 
here, but more and more the town is coming to itself. It 
has grown sane. During the boom they all expected to 
get rich, but if a gang of boomers should appear there 
now they would go out and hang them several times over. 

Sioux City is a town of about the right size in which 
to hold a lumber convention. They know we are there, 
and that is something. Nobody wants to be a cipher. 
He wants to be regarded as a numeral among numerals. 
When we go to Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Mil- 
waukee, they don’t know we have blown in. At home 
we may cock our hats on one side and think we amount 
to something, but when we mix with a million other 
people they don’t look at our hats. We may wear our 
best red neckties, but even the news boys will look at 
us in a way to insinuate that we are green. It is best for 
all of us not to get much out of our class. Put a four 
minute horse in the field with the two-tens and his legs 
don’t appear to go very fast. I do not wish you to 
gain the impression from what I say that Sioux City is 
wholly tame. If a man wants fun and trouble there 
he can find it—so I am told. 

The Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion which camped here on Thursday of last week has 
160 members, and is the largest of our local associa- 
tions. If some of the state associations don’t hustle 
there are locals which, in membership, will be treading 
close on their heels. My vocabulary will not permit 
me to tell how much good I think these local associa- 
tions are doing. There are members who claim they 
receive more good from them than from the parent 
organizations, but these members, in my opinion, are a 
trifle off their base. They do receive much benefit from 
them, yet they should not forget that the great asso- 
ciations are the institutions which are giving it to the 
poachers in the neck. Do away with the parent organi- 
zations, an act which would give the poacher a full 
swing, and our locals would be as sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals. 

Last Thursday night I wired the principal features of 
the meeting to the paper, and you who cared to do so 
read it a week ago. Some of our big orations you will 
read in this paper unless they so fill you with emotion 
that when you endeavor to read them you choke. In one 
respect it was an unique meeting. They showed a new 
way which no doubt will be followed at other meetings. 
Of course, you wonder why I don’t explain. You must 
bear in mind that I cannot always make an open breast 
of this meeting business. You will never know all we do 
unless you come up like a wise lumberman, pay your 
admission, ride the goat and then attend every meeting. 
And if so doing doesn’t put money in your purse and 
peace in your mind you may hurl a Horace Greeley epi- 
thet at me. 

Sioux City’s Youngest Lumberman. 

A couple of months ago a letter came to me from 
C. 8S. Weller, saying that if I wanted to see a woman 
who could keep books, sell lumber, and at the same 
time make good doughnuts, come to Sioux City. Mr. 
Weller was forthwith put on my calling list. That list 
contains several hundred names and if I never call on 
them all it will be for the reason that life is too 
short. I hung around Mr. Weller’s premises longer 
than my allotted time. He is a man not more than 
22 I should judge, and one of the comparatively small 
number of men who do their own thinking. He will 
not permit you or me to think for him. Weller is 
Weller, precisely, I thimk, as the good Lord intended 
he should be. He is brighter than a new dollar, a 
little cranky in spots, but that is the way with all 
of us big men. The world calls us cranky when we 
get out of the ruts. 

Mr. Weller showed me a letter that stirred up old 
recollections. It was written by Will Sawyer, of that 
sterling old manufacturing concern, the Sawyer & Aus- 
tin Lumber Company, in which it was stated that 
inclosed was a check for $10, being a prize for the best 
advertising idea submitted, the editor of the North- 
western Lumberman acting as judge. David Austin, 
of that company, was the first subscriber to the old 
Northwestern Lumberman, nearly thirty years ago, and 
Will Sawyer was one of the finest fellows who ever 
lived. Both are now what the world calls dead. Know- 
ing Mr. Sawyer as I did, the mere seeing of his signature 
caused me to halt and think of the past. The idea in 
advertising which wor this prize was the dressed and 
undressed one which has been used in lumber advertis- 





ing several times since. The pictures are of two chil- 
dren, one dressed and the other undressed, the applica- 
tion applying to dressed and undressed stock of course. 
This $10 Mr. Weller says was the first money of that 
amount he ever earned. 

This young gertleman was an artist by birth. When 
at school he would draw his books full of pictures and 
later on he concluded to make art a calling. Going to 
Chicago he lived for a year by his pencil—that is to 
say he didn’t die. He was employed by a widely circu- 
lated publication and some of his portrait work is excel- 
lent. Maybe you have seen pictures signed Sam Weller. 
Those are his. Perhaps hunger drove him back to South 
Dakota, though he didn’t say it did. His father being 
an old time retail man the sor struck out for the lum- 
ber business and, as green in that business as an unripe 
fig, he opened a yard in Sioux City. I wonder how 
many young men there are who would have done that. 
He said he thought he could begin in a large town in a 
small way as well as anywhere, and then there would 
be room to grow. It is his testimony that he has learned 
more about the business in six months than he would 
have learned in a small town in five years. When any 
of you tell me a bright idea it is in the lime of promotion. 
It goes through me to the paper and thence into Mr. Well- 
er. He has originated a trade mark which he intends that 
every man, woman and child in this Iowa town shall 
know by heart. It is printed on all his stationery. It 
appears in the columns of the local papers. It con- 
startly swings from the reaches of his delivery wagons, 
and is painted on large signs which adorn the country 
road ways. One of the best symptoms in any man is 
when he claims he doesn’t know it all. Mr. Weller says 
he is learning, and I am going to predict that by and 
by when im the lumber world you look him up you will 
not find him down stream. We did not have doughnuts 
for dinner. Mrs. Weller says she has not made dough- 


Mr. Patton has a coal shed 100 feet long, amd it is 
built in a way that may interest you. The sills are 
made of 2x8 stuff, built up a foot high, spliced irregular. 
ly so that they are continuous from one end of the build- 
ing to the other. The sills rest on a stone foundation 
and between them cinders are packed hard. On the cin- 
ders is laid the floor. Thus there is a floor with no joists 
under it, amd with no weight, except that of the build- 
ing, on the sills. Yard men who have been bothered 
with collapsed floors in coal houses and with sills being 
crowded out of position will appreciate this simple 
method of construction. It has another advantage, 
namely, there is no space for fire to be sneaking under 
the floor. If the floor catches fire it will burn slowly 
as there car be no draft. Mr. Patton says that at other 
points three of his coal houses have caught fire from 
spontaneous combustion, and once he went out in his 
nighty and emptied a bin with a scoop shovel. Had the 
building been constructed on this plan he would at least 
have had time to dress, as the fire would have made slow 
headway. 

The next time Mr. Patton builds a shed he says he 
will improve on this ome. “All these front doors amount 
to nothing,” said he. “I would have a _ hood 
on the front of the building, the bins open, 
the floor on a _ level with the ground, and 
when loading back right up to the piles.” He learned 
this from the way coal is handled in the larger cities, 
The soft coal is wheeled from these sheds to prevent 
breakage as much as possible. This yard man does not 
think much of the 24-hour demurrage rule of the rail- 
roads. “You see those big piles of coal there on the 
ground. I couldn’t get it in the shed within the given 
time,” he said. Mr. Patton is the only Sioux City -lum- 
berman who handles coal. 

New Factor in the Sash and Door Business. 

The Curtis Sash & Door Company must be wonderfully 
fertilized to grow and flourish as it does. A green bay 
tree is no circumstance to it. Not long ago the com- 
pany had only one insignificant warehouse. This little 
building has disappeared and on the old site stands one 
of the finest sash and door warehouses I have ever seen 
or heard of. It made such an impression on me that I 
asked the gentlemen in charge to favor us by getting a 
kodak fiend to take a snap shot of it so that the hun- 
dreds of you who are ordering from the concern might 
know what kind of a looking establishment our goods 
hail from. On convention day some of us went over to 











NEW WAREHOUSE OF THE CURTIS SASH & DOOR COMPANY, SIOUX CITY, IA. 


nuts for sixteen years; therefore I think she must have 
made them when she was about two years old. 


A Man Who Has Had the Effect of Yeast. 


A year ago when I was in Sioux City a gentleman 
came to see me at the hotel and expressed the pleasure 
and profit he had received from the Realm of the Retail- 
er, amd from that day I have had a warm place in my 
heart for John Patton. Don’t you know it is human 
nature for us to like the people who like us? There are 
yard men who do not like Mr. Patton. He is aggressive. 
He is Scotch-Irish, with a square jaw, and at first sight 
you would know he had the fighting quality of a bull 
dog. I am not in accord with some of Mr. Patton’s 
= methods, which does not trouble him, I suppose, 
or I have never heard him say that he wants anybody 
to pat him om the back. He is Patton, just as the gen- 
tleman written about above is Weller, and I do enjoy 
meeting men who are themselves, who have the courage 
of their convictions, who can hoe their own rows and 
fight their own battles. If a man of this character 
steps on my toes two or three times I can forgive him. 

Mr. Patton’s concern is the Sioux City Lumber & Fuel 
Company. I went over the viaduct to his place and 
found him shoving out stuff to beat the band. He was 
buried with work, but he dropped it as though it were 
a red hot poker, hitched up his thoroughbred broncho 
and drove me to his neighbor’s yards and around the 
city. We went out on the big bridge and looked over 
the sprawling, muddy Missouri to old Covington, now 
South Sioux City, Neb., a burg that in its day was one 
of the toughest places this side of hades. Then we spur 
up and down the streets, saw the best buildings of the 
town—school houses, churches, business blocks—and 
landed at the hotel at a Jate supper hour. That is a 
sample of what John Patton will do for a fellow that 
he likes even when he could have made money by stay- 
ing at home. I never have met a thousand such men, 


+see the place. “I didn’t know there was such a darn 
big warehouse on earth,” said one of us. Elder Beards- 
ley, of Laurens, remarked that once the warehouse be- 
came known it would be as famous as my old black cow. 

A bit of detailed description of the warehouse that 
will shelter those mechanically perfect sash, doors, blinds, 
moldings and other mill products that grace or will 
grace this season many of your yards, will be of interest 
as typical of how such things are done on a big scale and 
never at the sacrifice of detail. The building is of brick 
and Sioux Falls granite (the company recognizes a 
good, substantial product when it sees it) and con- 
sists of two stories and basement, 130x148 feet. The 
basement posts are 12x12, 16-foot on centers, set on 
concrete piers 5x5x2 feet, with iron caps at tops and 
bottoms of posts. The first floor girders are 6x16 double, 
bolted together. First floor posts are 10x10, girders 
4x16 double. Second floor posts are 6x6, roof gird- 
ers 4x12, all joists 4x12, three feet apart, except roof 
joists, which are 2x10, eighteen feet apart. The build- 
ing is equipped with electric lights and directly con- 
nected electric elevator, tested to 3,600 pounds. All 
floors are of 2x8 yellow pine, with 1x8 covering, and all 
runways are laid in 4-inch edge grain flooring, dressed 
and jointed. The offices are in the southeast corner of the 
building and occupy a space of 34x40, finished in quarter 
sawed white oak and plain red oak, and heated with hot 
air furnace, with hot and cold water in lavatories. 
Everything else in wood is of yellow pine, 300,000 feet 
being used. 

This big warehouse is only a beginning of what this 
company expects to do. Alongside of it is the old 
Fletcher & Hutchins woodworking factory, now occupied 
by the Architectural Wood Works, and the Curtis Sash 
& Door Company will take possession of this factory 
April 1, remachine it and blossom out as a complete 
manufacturing plant. 

Jf I stopped right here without saying a word about 
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the young men who have hold of the helm of this con- 
cern, I should be a measley fellow. When I cease to 
have a desire to say a word for deserving young men 
I hope somebody will cut my throat. Of course, you 
know all about the Curtises that are connected with the 
undertaking. They are the same old reliable Curtis 
prothers that we have known so many years, there- 
fore in this mention we will cut them out. The vice 
president of the company is F. L. Hutchins, whom so 
many of you have greeted on the road as Fred, and 
the secretary is F. B. Burbank, a young man who grew 
up with the Curtises in Clinton. And if they are not 
strictly No. 1 young men I don’t know that grade when 
I see it. 
A Shed that Wanted To Be an Ark. 

G. H. Hollandsworth succeeded the St. Croix Lumber 
Company about a year ago and has had more shed grief 
than has come to one Jumberman in a million. Along- 
side of the yard runs an innocent looking little creek, 
called Perry creek, the bank of which so far as the oldest 
inhabitant knew had been reliable and substantial. On 
the bank of this creek Mr. Hollandsworth built an im- 
mense closed shed, 210 feet long, with a capacity of 1,500,- 
000 feet. Mr. Hollandsworth is not doing a peanut busi- 
ness and so he wanted shed capacity according to his 
strength. To make this bank doubly secure he drove 
40-foot piles every twelve feet, on which to rest the side 
of the shed next to the stream. But the flood came, it 
rained day and night, the pipe stem creek roared and 
tore, and one morning the man who gets around to the 
yard early telephoned Mr. Hollandsworth that the shed 
had started to go down to get a drink. That gentleman, 
not imagining anything was serious, told his man to 
hold the shed up until he could eat his breakfast and 
get down there. Then sure enough he saw that the 
shed had started streamward. ‘The fixtures in the office 
were hustled out so that in case the entire old ark with 
its load went down stream there would be something to 
go to keeping office with again. An examination showed 
that the piles which sat in the ground forty feet had 
been forced out four feet toward the stream the entire 
length of them, an under strata of quicksand having 
caused the trouble. With jack screws the shed has been 
straightened up considerably, but as it stands now to 
walk the ridgepole you would be obliged to ascend and 
descend several times. The lumber is being removed 
and the shed will be cut in two and moved on to solid 
ground. Mr. Hollandsworth says that little flood cost 
him $3,000. Outside of a fire it was the greatest shed 
catastrophe that has been brought to my notice. 

Mr. Hollandsworth showed me a plan for another shed 
that he will soon build. This will be an open dimen- 
sion shed, 150 feet long, with an easy capacity of 500,- 
000 feet. He has got his dander up and will build this 
shed so strong that it would stick its thumb to its nose 
if an earthquake should come that way. He says it is 
folly for a lumberman to try to save $6 when building a 
shed. He had architects draw the plan, and I imagine 
it will be the finest open shed in the country. At any 
rate it is going to cost $10 a lineal foot. The roof will 
be flat, covered with ruberoid. 

The chief moral of this tale is to look our for quick- 
sand. It is oftener under men’s feet, however, than it 
is under lumber sheds. 


New Style of Shed. 

James D. Spalding has been selling lumber in Sioux 
City for thirty-two years and has learned a thing or 
two. Experience does not always teach people, how- 
ever. The other day I was in the yard of a man who 
had been in business for a quarter of a century, and 
from appearances some species of a cyclone has struck 
his yard every twenty-four hours. Mr. Spalding has 
gotten into his new quarters and he would be less than 
human if he did not feel proud of them. The office is up 
to date, and the shed, to speak in the language of my 
Dutch ancestors, is sui generis. 

This shed is 150 feet long, with an 18-foot alley. The 
bins on one side of the alley are 18 feet deep, and on 
the other side there is a 35-foot piling space. Take 17 
of these 35 feet off, board up the side and there would 
bea closed shed. But no doubt Mr. Spalding kept think- 
ing about ventilation, so he kept the boards off that side 
and added a lean-to. Therefore one side of the shed 
is open, and it makes about as nice a layout as you 
ever saw. I had never thought of this plan before, and 
as I was leaving the premises it forcibly came to me 
how shallow minded I am. Mr. Spalding has several 
sheds, old and new, and says he doesn’t know how much 
lumber can be stored in them. Your Hollandsworths, 
Spaldings, Queals and Fullertons of Sioux City are such 
jumboes in the retail world that it takes a mighty long 
tape line to girth them. 

Headquarters of a Monster Line Concern. 

I can’t stand stuck up people. The man who has his 
hose in the air is a fool of the first water. He doesn’t al- 
ways know what is the matter with him, though. He 
thinks he is smarter, prettier, made of more exclusive ma- 
terial than the rest of his kind, amd this way of thinking 
18 what makes him the fool. Now in contradistinction, 
there are Messrs. Edwards and Bradford. They run 
More yards than any other two men on the face of the 
earth—the number being more than a hundred—yet the 
first time I met Mr. Edwards in St. Paul he didn’t seem 
to notice my pants which bagged at the knee and asked 
me to go home with him up on Summit avenue—right 
up on the street where the railroad magnate, Jim Hill, 
and other big guns live. He wasn’t ashamed to be seen 
in that neighborhood with me, even if my mustache didn’t 

ave the latest pig tail twist in it. Mr. Edwards is fat 
~ jolly and as broad as his back is there is not an 
nch on its surface that is given up for a roosting place 
or worry, ? ° 

The headquarters of the Edwards & Bradford Lumber 

pany is in Sioux City. At the theater I sat by two 


of the company’s right hand men, and through talking 
about the things in the show we became quite familiar. 
The next day I took the elevator up to see Mr. Bradford. 
Of course he didn’t look just as I expected he would. 
We never do. Mr. Bradford is very cordial and a char- 
acter. He has a personality all hig own. If I were 
a Dickens I would make capiffl out of this great retail 
man, and the world would be the gainer for his having 
been pictured. An employee said to me a little on the 
sly, “I have been with Mr. Bradford for fourteen years 
and never saw him dose his temper.” That is a great 
record. I see so many business men who get a little 
worried, and then because they have the dyspepsia they 
think they are licensed to snarl. I wish it was legiti- 
mate to banish to blackest Africa all those people who 
charge their natural cussedness to dyspepsia. If they 
only knew it, dyspepsia is a saint as compared.to them. 
A gentleman is a gentleman whether sick or well. If a 
little gnawing in the stomach causes him to forget that 
he is a gentleman he is mightily off grade. 

Here are two men with a business on their hands 
which for volume and detail is probably past our com- 
prehension. It is nothing for Mr. Bradford to run out 
to a wholesale market and buy 200 cars of lumber at a 
clip. Think of the matters which in connection with 
one yard must be looked after and adjusted, and then 
multiply them by a hundred! Yet these men neither 
fume nor worry. “When I close my desk it shuts my 
business in until the next morning,” said Mr, Bradford. 
Then I hear of the gentleman around at the bowling 
alleys after dinner hilariously knocking down as many 
pins as he can with the lignum vitae balls. That is the 
kind of after dinner speeches he makes. 

There are three or four rooms in the office filled with 
girls and writing machines. It is click, click, click to 
the tune of the winking of pretty eyes. My, I don’t 
know how I could be so composed as to think seriously 
about business up there. 

The next time we single yard individuals cavort 
around and at busy times swear at our yard man because 
he wants sufficient time to swallow his dinner I hope we 
will think of Messrs. Edwards and Bradford, who do a 
hundred times more business tham we do yet who con- 
stantly are as calm as a day in May. That is the lesson 
I want this mention to teach. 


Talk on Calendars. 

When William N. Ford, manager of the Queal busi- 
ness here, brought out specimens of the calendars he has 
been giving out this year a gentleman who was sitting 
in the office remarked that calendars of that class are 
too often taken home instead of adorning the walls of 
the offices. “That is what I want,” said Mr. Ford. “I 
want a calendar so fine that it will be asked for. When 
that is the case those who get them feel under some 
obligation to me. I don’t want to sell lumber to women, 
but the more womer that are pulling for me the better. 
A lady asked me for a calendar and a while thereafter 
the man of the house telephoned me, saying he wanted 
100,000 shingles and his wife said he shouldn’t buy them 
of anybody but me. I sold him several hundred dollars’ 
worth of stuff, and the calendar that hangs on the walls 
of his home made the trade.” 

Mr. Ford got out two fine calendars this year and he 
says it was a mistake. “A man will take his pick amd 
having done so will suggest that no doubt his wife would 
be pleased with the other one. Thus two calendars are 
given away where one would have answered every pur- 
pose,” he said. 

Mr. Ford has piled by his desk twelve kinds of blot- 
ters, one kind of which he incloses every month with 
the statements etc. which he has occasion to mail. The 
blotter for each month has a fine portrait of an actress; 
thus the people with whom he deals receive durimg the 
year the pictures of twelve actresses, with a good blotter 
into the bargain. Mr. Ford believes there is only one 
kind of advertising, and that is the best kind. 


Convention Chips. 


It is a fact that these state locals meet for business. 

And again, I regret to say, there was no badge. 

Once more the weather clerk gave us the best there 
was to be had. 

Not a Sioux City dealer belongs to the association. 

More line yards were represented than at any other 
local meeting ever held. 

Secretary Weart wanted to get out of the traces but 
they wouldn’t have it. 

It was remarked that the proportion of young men 
at the meeting was larger than usual. 

It was the uniform opinion that President Perry will 
honor the position. 

Bayard Taylor French, Mr. Queal’s right hand man, 
was regarded as a Solon among them. 

M. A. Moore, of Le Mars, an old association wheel 
horse, is in Honolulu. 

A. F. Frudden said it was the best meeting of a 
local association he had ever attended, 

The executive session was a novelty. For effectiveness 
it must take all the premiums. 

C. A. Finkbine, Des Moines, is not so big a lumber- 
man but that he takes to blooded chickens. 

William F. Beam, manager of the Fullerton com- 
pany, is the omly man in Sioux City who wears the 
black cat badge. 

“T did not expect to be called on for a speech,” I have 
heard sixty-four times by actual count this season. 

At the minstrel show W. J. Bruce’s back fronted me, 
as the Irishman might say, and from the way it shook 
I know he was highly entertained. The man who isn’t 
crazy enjoys fun anyhow. 

J. P. Knox, Primghar, drove twenty-severr miles across 
the country so as not to be too long from home. That 
is the kind of association grit that tells. 

In his speech on competition James A. Smith, Osage, 


let the plummit down deep in the water. He touched 
on a delicate subject and did it diplomatically. 

W. E. Sears, with the Farley & Loetscher Manufac- 
turing Company, was the youngest looking salesmar in 
attendance, yet he tried to make us believe he is a 
married man. 

Carr, Ryder & Adams Co. Deckert, was not throw- 
ing up his hat because the grip is taking off so many 
people; still he appeared to be glad that his casket 
tactory business is good. 

It was amusing to see some of them straddle over 
the seats at the theater fifteen minutes before the 
show was over so as to catch their train to get home, 
and then provokingly fimd that the train was a half 
hour late. 

It tires our legs standing in the lobby so much at 
these meetings, yet we know that the hotel man who 
would accommodate us with seats would have to buy 
out the entire chair department of a furniture store. 

All of us good fellows wanted to go to Chesley’s 
town for the semi-annual meetimg just because it is 
Chesley’s town. Chesley is making Spencer famous. He 
says there will be a good opera house in Spencer when 
we get there, but he doesn’t know as there will be 
any show in it. 

Ex-President Murphy quits the retail trade with the 
best wishes of a host of friends. He has become inter- 
ested in the Beebe check protector and is taking orders 
for it hamd over fist. No one has been more popular 
at these meetings than he and we are all wishing him 
success. One fellow said he thought it would be small 
business for Murphy going around selling chest protect- 
ors, but when told that he was mistaken, that Mr. 
Murphy was dealing in a machine that banks buy, he 
remarked, “Oh!” 

Lawyer Traxler, Minneapolis, was present to say a 
few words for his forthcoming work om the Iowa lien 
law. The book is receiving the highest indorsements of 
the best men in the trade. Lamb Line Yard Chesley 
took the floor and spoke on the merits of the work 
with all the vigor and eloquence of a circuit judge. 

Every yard belonging to the association was presented 
with two books, vest pocket size, containing the names 
of all the items hamdled in the average retail yard, with 
blank space for prices, The book is bound in leather 
and will be handy for the man in the yard as well 
as for the boss at the desk. The cost of the books will 
come under the head of association disbursements, 
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A NOVEL RETAIL ADVERTISING IDEA. 

The Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Company, of Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., whose proprietors were formerly connected 
with the LUMBERMAN and consequently men of ideas, 
has adapted an old wholesale sash and door idea to the 
retail trade which it is believed is entirely new in that 
connection. It is the publication of a sash and door 
and molding list containing prices on stock goods for 
distribution among the company’s customers, whether 
carpenters and contractors or other buyers. The book 
is neatly bound in leather, bearing the name of the 
Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Company on the outside, while 
in the back are a number of memoranda pages, with cal- 
endars for a long series of years and a lot of miscel- 
laneous information, The prices given are the regular 
list prices, which are sufficiently high so that any re- 
tailer would be willing to sell by them. In addition 
the company issues a discount sheet, which it gives to 
those entitled to it. In this way the carpenter and con- 
tractor can show to his customer cuts and list prices 
of goods without disclosing to the consumer the actual 
cost. It is somewhat of an innovation to sell sash and 
doors, moldings ete., by discount in the retail trade, but 
the very movelty of it perhaps will make it a good ad- 
vertisement for the concern that adopted it, as well as 
having some distinct advantages otherwise. 





HYMENEAL. 
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Buder-Link. 

St, Louis, Mo., March 12,—The marriage of Miss 
Henrietta A. Link, daughter of the late Ernst Link, 
and Leo. R. Buder took place yesterday afternoon at 
the home of the bride’s mother on Park avenue, The 
groom is the secretary and treasurer of the Koerner- 
Buder-Borrowman Lumber Company, a well known 
wholesale hardwood concern of this city, and he has a 
host of friends all over the country. He is a young 
man of excellent business qualifications and it is largely 
due to his energy that his company has been 80 
thoroughly successful. The bride has long been a favorite 
in south side society. The couple left last night for a six 
weeks’ trip to California. 


: Heppes-Troeger. 

The mary friends in Chicago, Minneapolis and the 
western and northwestern states generally of O. A. Hep- 
pes, sales representative of the firm of F. W. Bird & Son, 
manufacturing Paroid roofing, with headquarters in this 
city, will wish to congratulate him upon his marriage, 
which occurred in La Grange, Ill., a suburb of Chicago, 
on Tuesday last, March 12. The bride is Miss Edna 
Beatrice Troeger, of La Grange. Mr. amd Mrs. Heppes 
will be at home to their friends after May 15, at 212 
Seventh avenue, La Grange. The groom, who is one of 
the most popular and best known salesmen in the ter- 
ritory above referred to, may with his fair bride feel well 
assured of the best wishes of all for their wedded career, 


which we hope will be a prolonged season of happiness 
without alloy. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATION DOINGS. 





Proceedings of the Southern Illinois Retailers—Two Businesslike Meetings with Entertain- 
ment—Some Pertinent Matters Discussed—Valedictory of the Northwestern 
lowans’ President—A Satisfactory Numerical and Financial Showing 
—An Expert on Association Influence. 





BELLEVILLE, Itt., March 8.—The fourth annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion was held March 6-7 in the city council chamber 
at Belleville, Il]. The attendance during the first day’s 
session was light and the morning was devoted to get- 
ting acquainted and reviving old memories. The Com- 
mercial Club of Belleville had turned over their club 
rooms to the association and the members devoted their 
time to smoking, renewing old and making new acquaint- 
ances. 

Wednesday’s Session. 

The convention was called to order at 2 p. m. by 
President Walter Grear, of Anna, who introduced Mayor 
H. J. Fredericks, of Belleville, who in a very neat 
speech extended to the visiting lumbermen the cour- 
tesies of the city. President Grear responded, thanking 
the mayor for his kindly expressions. 

The convention was expected to go into executive ses- 
sion, but on motion it was decided to make it an 
open one and everybody was invited to remain and 
participate in the meeting. . 

The president then read his annual address, in part as 
follows: 

The President’s Address. 

We come together today for this our fourth annual meet- 
ing, and from the new faces I see before me I know that 
we are growing, and with a growth that is not of the mush- 
room order—to grow up in a night to massive propoftions, 
then to wither away with the morning sunshine. But I 
can see in my mind’s eye the future growth and prosperity 
of this association as a strong, healthy institution, able to 
stand on its own foundation and able to force its own 
growth, looking the other organizations of a similar char- 
acter in the face and saying to them that we are as good 
as the best of them. 

We are here, not as members of a lumber trust for the 
purpose of making prices or terms for our members, nor 
for the purpose of coercing the wholsalers and manufac- 
turers into looking through our glasses, but we are here as 
upright, honorable and fair-minded business gentlemen, to 
see what we can learn from each other, to give our views 
to each other on the different subjects that may come up; 
not with a spirit of rivalry, not to intrude our views on 
each other in an offensive manner, but with that feeling of 
brotherhood and good fellowship that should characterize 
all meetings of thiskind. * * * 

In these days of trusts and large combinations of cap- 
ital that have characterized many different lines of indus- 
try it is very pleasant indeed to note that the lumber busi- 
ness has been free from such and that the fluctuations and 
changes of prices have come about by that best of all laws 
in the business world—the law of supply and demand. While 
this is true, our position on this question is largely mis- 
understood by the people at large. Business organizations 
of all kinds to many people outside of the business world 
are looked upon as something gotten up to rob the people. 
I will never forget how I was jumped upon by an old 
farmer friend just after our first meeting at Carbondale, 
where a little crowd of us met in a little room in that town 
to organize this association. There were only a few of us, 
but we thought our little organization for mutual benefit 
was something pretty nice. s is the case when a prom- 
inent citizen leaves town for a day or two, the thing ap- 
peared in our local paper. A few days after this one gen- 
tleman came into my office. He said, “Grear, | always 
thought you was an honest man and a good democrat.” I 
said, “Yes, that is the case.”” He said, ‘‘No; you have gone 
to Carbondale and joined the trust.’’ Well, I was puzzled 
for a moment, but as soon as I could recover my wits I 
said, ‘‘My friend, you are mistaken. It is true I have joined 
a retail lumber dealers’ association, but as to its objects 
you are mistaken. Our object is to all get together and 
force the mill men to sell us our lumber so that we can 
sell it to you for $10 a thousand.” 

That, now, is our war cry, and if we can’t force them to 
do so we will be found dead trying. * * * 

We have had from generations back the old, old, time- 
worn expression, ‘‘the honest farmer.” But as I have found 
him and doubtless most of you have found him, the expres- 
sion is but an “irridescent dream.’’ He is as honest, per- 
haps, as any other class of people, but my experience, gen- 
tlemen, is that when you get a customer who begins to 
prate about his honesty and who looks upon business people 
as ready to do him up, watch him. He will. beat you as 
gure as there is a God in heaven if he gets a chance, and 
all he needs is a chance. When it comes to honesty in busi- 
ness transactions I firmly believe you will find it more 
clearly typified in the ideal merchant, no matter whether 
his business be dry goods, groceries, clothing, boots and 
shoes, lumber or what not. If he is a good merchant he 
will see that this is the only clear road to take. He will 
see that an honest purpose and a reputation for honorable 
and upright dealing are as much a part of his capital as 
money. 

There are a few things not on the te ng that I would 
like to hear discussed during these meetings, one of which 
is the ‘contractor’ and your relations with him. Are your 
contractors all good pay? Do they settle with you promptly? 
Do you have occasion to resort to the lien laws very often? 
and various other conditions that come up every day be- 
tween the retailer and the contractor. 

Another question that I have seen discussed in the lumber 
journals ever since I have been in the business and have 
never seen it decided satisfactorily up to this time is that 
of open versus closed sheds. 

e tendency of the markets at the present time presents 
a large field for thoughtful consideration. The best methods 
of stacking lumber are a vital question to those of us who 
handle much rough lumber. In my own case we have much 
to do in this line. ‘In our county we have considerable 
standing timber and anywhere from twenty-five to forty 
little mills scattered around over the county, and it is 
with the output of these little affairs we have to contend. 
As a matter of self protection we are compelled to buy 
the bulk of their surplus. 

Then comes the trouble—stacking this stuff, that comes 
in all shapes, from 1x4-10 to 8x8-2 ne wagon load con- 
taining sometimes nearly all the sizes between these two. 
If any one else in this association has the same kind of 
thing to contend with I would say that it would make an 
interesting: discussion. 

Yard help is a question full of possibilities for argument. 
The free delivery of lumber is another one. I might in a 
few minutes enumerate questions to discuss that would 
hold us here till this time next year. * * %, 

We are here today to consider the interests of the retail 
lumber business in all its phases, to take action on the 
various questions that may come before us, to talk over our 





relations with each other, to consider our relations with the 
wholesalers and their representatives, many of whom are 
among us today. We want to try to get a glimpse of the 
future ; to see, if we can, what the future has in store for us 
as lumber dealers; to find out if possible what will be our 
status in the business world; whether we shall in the future 
as in the past continue to buy in the markets that suit us 
best, paying prices for our supplies that are governed by 
fair, honorable and clean-cut competition among those who 
want to sell us, or whether we shall be compelled to be- 
come simply the distributing agents of large corporations 
who shall not only establish our prices for us but shall 
decide for us when we shall buy, how much we shall buy, 
to whom we shall or shall not sell, who shall take our orders 
and parcel them out—not to the mills whom we want our 
stocks from, but to the ones who have the greatest surplus 
to dispose of without regard to our wishes or preference. 

These things, gentlemen, are well worth our most careful 
and intelligent consideration. It has been done in other 
lines, and why not in our own? ‘Take, for instance, glass, 
tobacco, steel and iron, whisky, spool thread and many other 
lines I could name and while we have escaped these condi- 
tions in a measure, our sash and door people are ~ 4 against 
it. It is with the glass trust to say what they shall sell for. 
This one item comes home to us in forcible manner, and 
shows to us that it is but a step further to the condition I 
have indicated; and while those conditions may not come 
around it is well to look them in the face. It is well that 
we should do what we can to avoid such a state of affairs. 
* * * What affects other lines may affect ours, and the 
time may not be far distant when the conditions I have 
stated may confront us. Therefore let us be on our guard; 
let us stand together as brothers; let us stand together as 
one man. Our interests are mutual, our interests are iden- 
tical. Let us one and all stand together for the upbuilding 
of this association. Let us try each and every one of us 
to get our neighbors interested in this association; get them 
to join; get them to attend our meetings; get them to see 
the necessity of a mutual and thorough organization, with- 
out which we cannot stand. 

And now, gentlemen, as we proceed with our program, 
let us feel that we are all of one family; let us forget for 
the time being that we are rivals. Whatever we do here 
and whatever we say let us not have no strife. Let us 
not enter into any discussion that will cause hard feel- 
ings. Let us discuss our questions with that fairness and 
frankness that every one who has met with us here, no 
matter whether he is a retail lumber dealer, wholesaler, 
traveling man or spectator, may leave this meeting with 
the feeling that he is glad to have been here. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and on 
motion accepted, and were followed by Secretary W. O. 
Weihe’s report, in part as follows: 


Secretary’s Report. 

It is gratifying to state that we have been able to show 
continued increase through the first year’s growth of the 
association. This association was organized with a mem- 
bership of twelve on March 24, 1898; the next year we 
made a gain of 17 and in 1900 the total enrollment was 
49, and we hope before this meeting closes we can report 
a gain of at least 50 percent. 

Since this organization has been in existence we have lost 
four members, two having retired from business, one with- 
drew and one died. There are some delinquents, but I hope 
their dues will be paid and they will thus be restored to 
full membership. As long as there is advancement, so long 
there is an incentive to continue the work, but as soon as 
there is a standstill, discouragement, dissatisfaction, loss 
of interest heap together and collapse follows. ‘There is 
room for improvement and if all will put their shoulders 
to the wheel good results can be had. We have not ex- 
hausted our possibilities; in fact, we are not as strong 
numerically or as useful to one another as we should or 
might be. The total number of retail dealers in our terri- 
tory, known as southern Illinois, is 200 in round numbers, 
8O you see we have a good field in which to work. 

hen we recall the meeting of a year ago we cannot 
help but say it was good for us to have been there. Our 
mutual interests were discussed and we all left for our 
homes better satisfied with the lumber business. 

We as lumbermen are confronted by many obstacles which 
often give us much trouble. We sometimes think there is 
no other business like it, we feel we are handicapped in so 
raged instances, yet on the whole I believe our advantages 
in the business world are a little above normal. Fashion 
has nothing to do with our business; our stock is a staple 
article and its quality, durability and assortment appeal 
to the buyer of lumber. Some lumbermen are in the lumber 
business for their health, but that kind of experiment means 
death to the business. 

I heartily recommend the organization of county asso- 
ciations. Labor spent in this direction will prove a good 
investment ; it is the means of creating a better understand- 
~ and a larger bank account. 

feel grateful to those who have assisted and encour- 
aged me in my labors as secretary, and I hope in the per- 
formance of my duties I have merited the approval of my 
fellow members. All in all, I trust that my successor ma 
find encouragement in taking up this work where I leave off. 

As we cross the threshold of this new century there is 
full promise of great commercial and industrial activity 
throughout the land. I trust that the hearty co-operation 
of every member of this association will be fully given in 
placing it in the triumphant column. I do not believe that 
any lumberman in this territory can afford to be outside 
of this association. These annual meetings are the means 
of bringing us closer together and getting better acquainted 
we one —* 

n conclusion let me ask you to get your neighbor to join 
us that he may enjoy these benefits as well as we. ; 


The treasurer reported a balance of $75 in the treas- 
ury, and the report was referred to the auditing com- 
mittee. 

Secretary Weihe read a communication from George 
W. Hotchkiss, secretary of the Illinois Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, in which he stated that the wholesalers’ 
convention at Pittsburg prevented his being with them. 
A letter was read from Robert Tate, of Ridgway, III, 
who enclosed membership fee and regretted he could 
not attend the meeting. 

The Illinois Central railroad and the Southern rail- 
way had both granted reduced rates from points on 
their lines to Belleville and return and a motion was 
made and carried to refer their action to the resolu- 
tions committee to take proper action. 

A motion was carried that the president appoint 
committees on resolutions, auditing and by-laws, and 
J. M. Aikman, of Marion, George Huthmacher, of Mur- 


physboro, and James F. White, of Marissa, were ap- 
pointed on all those committees. 

M. Reis, of Belleville, said that the only thing for 
the members of the association to do to promote har- 
mony and good feeling was to stick to prices and not 
undersell and above all things not to let their collec- 
tions run and be hard collectors, as it is necessary to have 
money in order to carry on a business successfully, 
especially a retail lumber business. 

H. R. Schulze, of Pickneyville, followed with a talk 
on the same lines. 

Mr. Cochran said he understood that there was $75 
in the treasury lying idle and thought it would be 
a good idea to reimburse the secretary for his trou- 
ble and expense in looking after the affairs of the 
association as no salary was attached to the posi- 
tion and what money he expended came out of his own 
pocket. A motion was then made to that effect and car- 
ried. 

A motion was also passed to have the proceedings of 
the meeting printed and mailed to all dealers in the 
territory of the association. 

W. P. Merck, of the Monarch Lumber Company, of 
St. Louis, suggested that if the members wished he 
would arrange for a trip to the Busch Glass Works, 
which was done and the meeting took a recess until 
Thursday morning at 9 o’clock. 

Visit to the Glass Works. 

Immediately after adjournment the members in a 
body proceeded to the cars for a trip to the glass 
works, where they were received by Manager Hoerner, 
who showed them over the plant and through the 
various departments, and explained thoroughly the proc- 
ess of glass blowing from the raw material to the 
finished product. The visit lasted until about 6 o’clock, 
when the members returned and expressed themselves 
as having had a most enjoyable and instructive out- 
ing. 

. The Smoker. 

Heretofore it had been customary to hold a banquet 
during the association’s annual meetings, but this year 
it was decided to dispense with that feature and a 
smoker was given at the Commercial Club rooms. After 
supper the visiting lumbermen and their friends gath- 
ered at the rooms and spent a very pleasant evening 
telling stories, playing billiards and pool and enjoying 
themselves generally. 


Thursday Morning’s Session. 

The convention was called to order by President Grear 
at 10 o’clock and the election of officers was immediately 
taken up, resulting in the re-election of Walter Grear, 
of Anna, as president, and W. O. Weihe, of Nashville, 
as secretary and treasurer. H. R. Schulze, of Pick- 
neyville, was elected vice president and H. R. Hall, 
Sandoval, W. G. Cochran, Marion, J. B. Samuels, Cen- 
terville, and J. M. Ackman, of Marion, directors for the 
ensuing year. 4 : 

The auditing committee reported it had examined 
the books of the treasurer and found them to be cor- 
rect, which report was accepted. 

The resolutions committee presented the following 
resolutions, which were adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the association be extended 
to the Illinois Central and to the Southern railway for the 
courtesy they have shown us by giving the reduced rates 
to members attending our meetings, and we recommend 
that the secretary send copy of these resolutions to each 
of the companies, showing our appreciation of same, 

Resolved, That we extend to the honorable mayor and 
citizens of Belleville our sincere thanks for the hospitality 
shown us during our meeting and stay in their city; also to 
the Belleville Commercial club in opening up their club 
rooms to our pleasure, and that a copy of these resolutions 
be furnished the daily papers. 

Resolved, That we extend our thanks to the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN and the St. Louis Lumberman for sending repre- 
sentatives to attend our meeting. 

H. R. Hall, of Sandoval, was then introduced and 
read a paper on “When and and How to Stock Up, 
in which the subject was treated from a standpoint 
of experience and intelligent observation and in which 
some excellent suggestions were made. } 

J. E. Ahrens, of the True & True Company, Chicago, 
gave his views on the recent advance in glass prices 
which he said was considerably more than the discounts. 
His idea was that the discounts should be in line with 
those of 1899, and that from present conditions through: 
out the country he predicted a firm market and higher 

rices. 

4 The “question box” was then opened and the first 
question propounded was “The Relations of — Retail 
Dealers with Contractors.” The discussion of this ques- 
tion brought out the opinion that it was purely an 
individual matter with the retailer himself as to the 
credit extended. 

The next question was rather a surprise, “Do the 
lists sent out by the wholesalers represent the mar 
ket price of lumber?” and J. A. Freeman, of the Free 
man Lumber Company, Millville, Ark., was asked to 
answer it. Mr. Freeman started out by saying it was 
rather a delicate question to ask the wholesalers, and 
if he wanted to get even he would retaliate by asking 
if the first price the retailer asked was the one he 
expected to sell at. He spoke of the cost of installing 
a saw mill plant and the cost of production, saying 
they were not in the business for fun. The past wil 
ter, he said, was an exceptionally open one and 
consequence was that the mills were flooded with orders 
for stuff they could not get out and in self protection 
they sent out lists, not to get orders, or advance prices, 
but to keep orders away. He said the retailer sh 
watch conditions the same as the wholesaler and 
advantage of them accordingly; there was no com 
modity sold today that they could not buy at less that 
list prices. . 

The question ‘“Methanic’s Lien Law; Shall It, Re 
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main in Force?” brought out considerable discussion, 
and Secretary Weihe said he was not: in favor: of send- 
ing any contribution to the state association to fight 
the matter, but, better than that, for each member 
of the association cither to see his representative per- 
sonally or write a letter to him stating how they felt 
on the subject and to get their legislators to use 
their influence in killing the proposed bill. A motion 
was carried that each member of the association fol- 
low out the suggestion of Mr. Weihe. Mr. Grear said 
that if the present lien law was repealed it simply 
meant that the retailer would have to cease extend- 
ing credit; that the matter had come up a good many 
years at each session of the legislature, but had always 
been defeated. 

An invitation from the Southern Illinois Traveling 
Men’s Association to go to the matinee in the afternoon 


and see the play “Ingomar” by Robert Downing, was 
read and accepted. 


As no further business was to be transacted a motion 
to adjourn subject to call by the directors was carried. 

The next annual meeting of the association will be 
held at Chester, IIl., the last week in January, 1902. 


Those Present. 
H. R. Hall, Sandoval. 
J. E. Ahrens, True & True, Chicago. 
B. H. Pollock, St. Louis, Mo. 
Louis B. Rapp, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. O. Weihe, Nashville. 
H. Parkhill, Ava Lumber Company, Ava. 
A. J. Siegel, Huttig Sash & Door Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
J. B. Samuel, Carterville. 
H. 8. Willey, Taylorville. 
W. H. Rathburn, Big Four Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
D. C. Spencer, C. A. Pulzer Lumber Company, Vandalia. 
Oscar Liese, Belleville. 
BK. A. Roof, Gates Lumber Co., Ashley. 
EK. B. Eckhard, Monarch Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Charles H. Wiley, Ruddock Cypress Company, Anna. 
J. M. Aikman, Marion. 
C. BW. Rittenhouse, Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago. 
Charles Wolflein, Enoch Bros., Evansville, Ind. 
George R. Hogg, Hogg-Perkins Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
i. L. Bledsoe, Huttig Sash & Door Works, St. Louis, Mo. 
George Draser, jr., Mascoutah. 
BE. F. Heiss, Hafner-Lothman Co., St. Louis, Centralia. 
John F, Frank, Okawville. 
T. C. Bledsoe, W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
James F. White, Lyons & White, Marissa. 
G. W. Bright, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chris. Busse, jr., Troy. 
J. G. Knebel, William Buchanan, St. Louis, Mo. 
John Duecher, Smith & Duecher, Nashville. 
Anton Strathman, Wolf & Strathman, Evansville, Ind. 
M. L. Fleishel, Southern Cypress Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
U. A. Carr, Fairfield Lumber oe ages Fairfield. 
8S. D. Pine, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
W. P. Merck, Monarch Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
James EK. Gatewood, Age of Steel, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. A. Freeman, Freeman Lumber Company, Millville, Ark. 
D. M. Wiley, Freeman Lumber Company, Millville, Ark. 
A. B. Simonson, True & True, Chicago. 
M. Lipscomb, Campbell Hill. 
M. Reis, Belleville. 
George Huthmocher, Murphysboro. 
H. R. Schulze, Pickneyville. 


PPA III IIS 
The Northwestern lowa Meeting. 

THe LUMBERMAN of March 7 contained a  tele- 
graphed outline of the proceedings of the sixth annual 
meeting of the Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Asociation, held at Sioux City, that state, March 7. 
The report previously published covered the salient points 
of the association’s action—election of officers, enter- 
tainment ete.—though having been sent almost at the 
moment of going to press the report was necessarily brief. 
Interesting features of the convention were the papers 
and reports prepared and read by request of the asso- 
ciation’s officers. Among them were, which are pub- 
lished practically in full, the following: 


The President’s Address. 

My fellow dealers, we are not assembled here today in 
particular for what good we can do ourselves but for the 
assistance we can lend a fellow dealer, though he may live 
like ourselves in peace and harmony or sometimes be sur- 
rounded by business troubles. 

In submitting my annual address I have faltered some- 
what from the custom of the past of reviewing the year’s 
work, as your efficient secretary will give you a full dis- 
course of the little we have had to do, and I have seen fit 
to take up a subject that so far has not been discussed, 
and though I may seem radical in some of the matters I 
may mention you will pardon me, as I will present them as 
they have appeared to me. 

Learn to be a man of your word. One of the most dis- 
heartening of all things is to be compelled to do business 
with a competitor whose promise is not to be depended 
upon. There is plenty of people in this wide world—and the 
lumbermen have their share—whose promise is as slender 
a tie as a spider web. Let your given word be a hempen 
cord, a chain of steel that would bear the heaviest strain. 
It will go a good way in making a man of you, and a pure, 
noble man they say is the noblest work of our great Creator. 
A man who does not honorably meet his promise is not only 
dishonest but is a coward, and who cannot meet his word 
can give no other excuse than that of a coward. 

© you young men, have a character of your own. Do 
not be a lump of moist putty, molded and shaped perhaps 
by those you have associated with; your reputation is made 
by your own conduct. Be careful to cultiyate force, en- 
ergy and above all, honesty, which will go with you to all 
places and at all times. Above all be a man whose word is 
worth a hundred cents on the dollar and your reputation 
= grow to be that of gold, for “He that hath light within 

58 Own clear breast may walk in the middle of the day 
and enjoy bright light, but he that hideth a foul trust 
walketh beneath the midday sun.” 

i at struggling and scratching and shifting and cheat- 
oan are practiced every day by mammon worshipers in their 
pon nee to  ¥ wealth. What a difference between the 
en and the unsuccessful of the millions of today 
Sees are entered upon the active duties of life’s eventful 
wed hitase Honesty is the best policy,” and he who will 
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should t. Do unto all men as you would wish they 
that ae unto you and your path shall be strewn with 

a, pasantest assistance along life’s journey—confidence. 
petito ose who are always cussing that contemptible com- 
Saree A; theirs, and with whom they can never agree to 
trate ut always, agree to disagree, let me say this—arbi- 


Among smarter men than we are arbitration is almost 
invariably preferable to litigation. It is not only the easiest, 
quickest and cheapest way to settle disagreements but saves 
much trouble and subsequent dissension. A _peaceful~ set- 
tlement of difficulties is usually followed by prosperity, 
while going to war usually results in loss and suffering 
for the contestants as well as their good neighbors. Of all 
classes, lumber dealers should so far as possible avoid 
entering into any litigation or trouble, for, whether they 
win or lose, they are proverbially worsted, the farmers or 
consumers usually taking the cream and leaving only the 
skim milk for the winning fellow. 

Truly there is neither glory, profit, honor nor pleasure in 
this “fighting” and the less people who profess to live “on 
the square” and according to the commandments have to do 
therewith the better it will be for both their present and 
future prosperity. Even in the most aggravating case of 
trespass and the like, no good lumber dealer should resort 
to starting a fight until all amicable attempts at settlement 
have failed. Indeed and finally, whatever may be the provo- 
eation, don’t get mad and impulsively prosecute your neigh- 


- bor, but hold your temper and confine your trouble to those 


who by their willful abuse brought on the trouble. 

In closing allow me to say while I have retired for the 
present from the retail lumber business my best wishes go 
with you for a great success, and I trust that with the 
closing of this meeting so shall all the “scraps” end, and 
may you live and do business in the future in peaceful 
harmony, and when any of you come to the Twin Cities 
come and see me, as the latch string will always hang out 
for any of the members of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association. 


The Secretary’s Report. 


After detailing the purposes of the association and 
touching on its manifold advantages, the secretary’s 
report continued in part as follows: 


Several times since I have been your secretary some 
member of our association has confused the purposes for 
which our local association is organized with those of the 
Northwestern, at Minneapolis, our parent association. They 
think it is our duty to protect them from shipments of 
lumber from the scalper in Chicago, Winona, Minneapolis 
and elsewhere, and in some cases where we could not col- 
lect for them a percentage on the amount of such shipments 
they have withdrawn their membership. Others think the 
association is not a success because they do not directly 
get any money out of it. It is difficult to bring any argu- 
ment to bear upon these members to bring them into line. 
But the dealer who has had a long and hard fight with his 
competitor, has handled many thousands of feet of lumber 
for nothing, has done business for years without making 
any money, willingly pays his annual dues after some 
friendly neighbor has shown him the error of his ways and 
has convinced him, usually, that he and not his competi- 
tor was to blame for all the trouble. None of us knows how 
soon we may want our friends to help us out of this very 
condition. We cannot afford to drop the association. Since 
I have been in association work I have heard many of our 
most successful lumbermen say that they never knew how 
to make money until they joined the local association. 

* * * ‘There are still many dealers throughout the 
territory who do not belong to our organization; neither 
do they attend our meetings, and yet they have all received 
invitations regularly during the past five years. Our mem- 
bership is so scattered over the territory that nearly all 
these yards are protected. There is some good fellow next 
to them who puts in his time keeping things running 
smoothly; thus the dealer who is not a member and has 
none of the expenses of keeping up our association gets all 
the benefits that our active member does. While our asso- 
ciation has been one of the most successful of the local 
organizations I feel that dissatisfaction must sooner or 
later come among our members unless we can induce more 
of our brothers to join us. * * * It is useless for 
me to say anything to you gentlemen present, who have 
always attended our meetings, who know personally of 
all its transactions, and who have always been willing and 
ready to do all in your power to help the organization along, 
what our association means to our retail business. With 
the increased number of yards throughout our territory I 
think there are very few, if any, among us who would con- 
sent to going back to doing business today as it was done 
eight or ten years ago. And yet that condition confronts 
us unless we devote more time to our association. It will 
pay us to stop for a while and earnestly consider the prob- 
lem of the dealer who does not belong to our association. 
It is our duty to try to induce every legitimate dealer in 
our territory to join us, and in doing so try so to show 
him the —_ of the organization that he will make a 
good member. In connection with this idea, if you think 
best to have a semi-annual meeting during the summer as 
you have always done in the past I would suggest that it 
be held in the eastern part of our territory. I believe we 
would get dealers to attend there who think Sioux City too 
far away for them to attend our meetings. 

I think our association has done more good work the past 
year than in any other since our organization. The con- 
stant meeting with one another at our meetings has in- 
creased our confidence in each other until we are no longer 
reluctant to assert our rights and express our wishes to 
our competitor. In very few cases is this confidence mis- 
placed and many misunderstandings are consequently avoid- 
ed. There have been some hard fights during the ag year 
at different points that, thanks to our association, have 
been speedily and satisfactorily adjusted. But I am sorry 
to say there are still some places where war continues, and 
it appears now that no one but Father Time can bring peace 
and harmony to these localities. And yet I believe if 
enough constant pressure can be brought to bear upon these 
dealers they can be made to see how foolish they are. 
There are also some places where new yards have been put 
in that already had all the yards that could be maintained 
and the expenses and a small profit be made. This Is a 
new problem for the association to handle and I hope some 
means will be adopted to meet this condition. 

Our association has been prosperous. At the annual 
meeting one year ago we had 132 members. We have added 
to that number during the year 28, making a total of 160 
members. Four have been dropped for the non-payment 
of dues and other causes, leaving a total membership at 
this time of 156: 

I think one of the most effective ways to increase this 
number and make the association far more successful than 
it has ever been would be to elect at this meeting a new 
secretary. I have held the office for five years. e glory 
has long since worn off. I am tired of its duties’ and 
earnestly hope you will find some one to relieve me. 

I conclude by expressing my thanks to the officers and 
members of the association for the kindness and considera- 
tion extended me and the confidence reposed in me during 
the past year. I also wish to express my thanks to some 
of the officers of the great Northwestern association to 
whom I am greatly indebted for advice in association work. 


The Treasurer’s Report. 





RECEIPTS, 
Balance on hand March 23, 1900........... $419.99 
Received from 10 memberships............ $ 30. 
Reeeived from 139 annual dues............ 278.00 
Total receipts for the year......... aeve 308.00 
WOOP ssc cccviccve ecessbdécttheekenade . $727.99 





DISBURSEMENTS, 

Secretary’s salary for 1900...............- $100.00 
Postage ...cccccccceces eccccce eeccccccece 24.32 
Printing and stationery...............00+. 21.45 
PPO TH 6 oa vc cecccedcieditsécccceween 118.65 
Expenses of grievance committee........... 
Secretary's traveling expenses.............. . 
Exchange on local checks.............++6+ 2.10 

Total exmpem@itures .....cccscccccccccs $365. 26 

Balance on hand this day.............. $362.73 


Met L. Saley on “Association Influence.” 


It would be merely ‘speculation for any of us to say how 
many people there are who would do right every time were 
there no clubs hanging over their heads. I mean by that 
people who would do right for right’s sake—not that thereby 
they might expect to gain money, fame or other advantages 
which appeal to our selfishness. There are any quantity 
of good, law abiding citizens who are such for the reason 
that the punishment which follows a transgression of the 
law holds them in check. They keep within the limits of 
the law, standing a8 they do in fear of social ostracism 
and state prisons. Make the law a hundred times less lax 
than it is today and these same people would still be good, 
law abiding citizens, yet at the same time they would take 
every advantage the law would permit. For instance, make 
a higher rate of legal interest in this state, or remove the 
penalty for usury, and the great majority of the bankers 
would move right up and extract every cent possible from 
their customers. A good old man, in fact a good old church 
pillar, the other day was deploring the present low rate of 
interest. “Why,” said he, “1 can get only 5 percent on gilt 
edge mortgages.” ‘Then he named a time in the history of 
the state when he got 4 percent a month, and the old man’s 
eyes sparkled when he was telling it. Now I believe it is 
a plank in the average lawyer's —— that any twaddle 
about moral obligations is out of place; that all questions 
should be settled by the laws which are laid down in the 
statute books. Notwithstanding this position taken by the 
legal fraternity there are a great many people who take 
some stock in moral obligations. In every sense of the 
word that old man’s 4 percent a month was moral usury. 
From the standpoint of equity no‘ legal law could have any 
bearing on the case. As a rule law is might, but not since 
the world began its revolutions has might made right. 
There are men who, were there no law against such an act, 
would cut your throat or mine if they felt like it. There 
are religious zealots who, were there no law against it, 
would put the thumb screws of old on us if our belief dif- 
fered from theirs. 

All men of this stripe? By no means. Here and there 
are men who were evidently made by the Almighty as pat- 
terns for the rest of us. ‘They are self contained and self 
balanced men who are a law unto themselves. And not 
infrequently these men rebel against our legal laws. In 
1894, when there were 50,000 unemployed men in Chicago, 
men who were willing to work had they the chance to do 
so, 2 man was arrested for petit larceny. He walked into 
a butcher shop on West Madison street, placed a chicken 
under his coat and attempted to get away with it. “A man 
of your apparent intelligence should not violate the law 
in this manner,” said the justice before whom he was 
brought. “Your honor,” replied the prisoner, “I do not 
recognize the law to which you refer when, in a land of 
plenty, my sick wife is hungry.” For one I could not blame 
this man for being a law unto himself. 

The majority of people must be constrained, and it is 
well there are constraining influences. I feel proud of our 
retail associations every day for the reason they are a 
constraining influence. Their teachings appeal to the better 
nature of both wholesaler and retailer. They have shamed 
some of our wholesale dealers into line, and others they 
have pounded into line. In this matter of protecting our 
business interests we are sitting on the throne of right. 
Our principles form a standard which we feel should be 
adopted by others and which we do not hesitate to urge 
others to accept. We are a court of equity that can speak 
with some authority. 

We retail lumbermen are very much like the rest of man- 
kind. Some of us have respect for our neighbor's rights 
and some of us have not. If we compare the present with 
the past we see that those yard men who are inclined to 
respect neither territory nor prices are more easily handled 
than they were before the days of associations. In those 
days, when we were rebellious, individual influence only 
could be brought to bear on us. Very often this influence 
did not tame us. When Smith would go to Brown and 
say to him he was not giving him a fair deal Brown would 
laugh in his sleeve. He would regard Smith as a weak 
vessel—a cry baby as I once heard it expressed—and would 
go on as high handed as ever, acting on the principle that 
the stronger should survive. 

It is different these days. If Brown does not respect 
the rights of Smith there is more than individual influ- 
ence brought to bear against him. He is told he is violat- 
ing the principles of the association; that scores of his 
eo-laborers are members of this association, and that it 
is the consensus of opinion that he is wrong. Brown does 
not laugh in his sleeve at this. He recognizes the fact that 
he is up against an aggregation. It is less easy for him to 
appear defiant in the faces of a hundred of his neighbor 
dealers than it would be in the face of one of them. He 
finds he has struck a different proposition. He has a de- 
sire to be regarded as a decent man by his fellow Iumber- 
men, and often, inspired by this desire, he will join the 
ranks and be decent with the rest of them. 

This is a line of action that holds true concerning our 
connections with other organizations. The most of us are 
members of some secret order. Suppose a member of one 
of these orders departs from the path in which we think 
he ought to go. Let an outside individual approach him 
and often that individual would be met with indifference. 
“It is none of your business,” he would be liable to be told. 
But when visited by a brother in the name of the lodge who 
says to him, “You know you are going against the ethics 
of the organization. We are all sorry, and we want you 
to do differently,” that man is not met with, “It is none 
of your business!” The result is remorse and possibly 
reformation, for the offender is aware that he has gone 
against the judgment of many. 

This influence of our associations is accumulative. The 
larger the membership the greater the influence. The time 
has come when no dealer argues against association prin- 
ciples, and I hope the time is not distant when every dealer 
will be an association member. 

I no doubt attend more association meetings than does 
any one else and more and more I am impressed with the 
importance of our local organizations. They keep alive the 
parent associations. Speaking of the association to which 
you owe allegiance, at its annual convention in Minneapolis 
we see the great flower upon the stalk, but that stalk largely 
has its root down here in Iowa where there are at least a 
dozen associations, some of them, as their names indicate, 
covering large sections of the state, while others were or- 
ganized to assist the dealers in smaller territories. The 
general and local associations are indispensable, one to the 
other. It is in the locals that many first learn the meaning 
of true association work. It is in these associat that 
we must learn to be good to one another while parent 
associations are teaching the poachers that they must keep 
off the grass. . 
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THE HARDWOOD LUMBER INDUSTRY. 





New Price List Adopted by Wisconsin Manufacturers—Stocks About the Same as Last 
Year—The Outlook in Tennessee —Cincinnati Hardwood Demand—From the 
Furniture Manufacturing Center—The Situation as to 

faple from an Expert Standpoint. 





Pursuant to a call issued March 8, a special meeting of 
the Wisconsin Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association was 
held in the club rooms of the Plankinton hotel, Mil- 
waukee, on Tuesday last. i 

C. P. Crosby, president of the association, called the 
meeting to order at 2.30 p. m., and in opening the ses- 
sion stated that prices on hardwood lumber had been 
cut in association territory in the past month or two, 
but were now apparently on the up grade again. The 
business before the meeting was to establish prices and 
consider trade conditions. , 

Secretary M. J. Colby read the minutes of the meeting 
held at Marshfield September 18, which on motion were 
adopted. A roll call revealed the following present, 
including some who were not members: 

Those Present. 

Cc. P. Crosby, Hawkins, Wis. 

M. J. Colby, Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau. 

W. H. Bundy, Rice Lake Lumber Co., Rice Lake. 

Miss Tracie Censky, T. D. Kellogg Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Antigo. 

*, N. Snell Heidrick & Matson Lumber Co., Westboro. 

c. 8. Curtis, Curtis & Yale Co. and Kenwood Lumber Co., 
Wausau. 

George Wunderlich, Elmhurst. 

George H. Lusk, Nye, Lusk & Hudson, Thorp. 

W. J. Wagstaff, Oshkosh. 

Bb. L. Hawn, C. A. Hawn & Son, Olivet. 

M. J. Peck, Gurney Land & Lumber Co., Gurney. 

Cc. K. Ellingson, Ellingson Lumber Co., Stetsonville. 

8. M. Q 

¥. L. Tibbits, Wilbur Lumber Co., Milwaukee. 

Lee W. Gibson, Medford Manufacturing Co., Medford. 

G. R. Lindsay, Little Wolf River Lumber Co., Manawa. 

A. R, Owen, , Fos 8. Owen Lumber Co., Withee. 

J. N. Boyington, Marshfield Land & Lumber Co., Marshfield. 


uaw, Quaw Lumber Co., Wausau. 


L. A. Harrison, Harrison & Lowe, Chicago. 

B. F. McMillan, B. F. McMillan & Bro., McMillan. 
Edward Lynch, Grand Rapids. 

Kugene Shaw, Daniel Shaw Lumber Co., Eau Claire. 

F ° Lang, Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., Hermansville, 


Mich. 
A. R. Week, John Week Lumber Co., Stevens Point. 
George H. Chapman, North Western Lumber Co., Eau 


Claire. 
F. W. Shepard, Rousseau & Shepard Co., Chelsea. 
Cc. V. McMillan, B. F. McMillan & Bro., Fond du Lac. 
Vred Rietbrock, Rietbrock & Halsey, Athens. 
T. R. Wall, Wall-Spaulding Lumber Co., Oshkosh. 
James Lillie, Lillie Lumber Co., Talbot, Mich. 
¥. A. Brown, Marinette Lumber Co., Marinette. 
Albert La Berge, Stetsonville. 
George P. Noble, Milwaukee. 
O. K. Hobe, E. H. Hobe Lumber Co., Knox Mills. 
G. J. Landeck, Page & Landeck Lumber Co., Milwaukee. 
W. E. Priestley, Milwaukee. 
A. McGowan, .Madison. 
W. D. Connor, R. Connor Co., Marshfield. 


The secretary had compiled figures showing the quan- 
tity of stock on hand among members of the associa- 
tion at this time and a year ago. Some of the items 
given, twenty-four concerns reporting, were as follows: 
Basswood, 23,375,700 feet; birch, 13,122,500 feet; ash 
3,378,000 feet; soft elm, 9,500,000 feet; rock elm, 9,971,- 
000 feet; red and white oak, 10,632,000 feet. 

Comparison could not be made on these stocks with 
a year ago, for the reason that the reports for 1900 
were incomplete. The total, however, of all kinds of 
hardwood lumber and logs shows that the amount of 
stock on hand in 1901, with 75 percent of the mem- 
bership of the association reporting, was 130,927,900 
feet, as against 125,447,040 feet one year ago. 

Reports being asked from different members regarding 
the output of hardwoods in each section, Mr. Quaw, of 
Wausau, who operates a saw mill at Edgar, stated that 
he didn’t know of any mills in that district that had 
put in as much hardwood logs the past winter as last 
year. His own cut this year would be only 60 percent 
of last. 

E. L. Hawn, Olivet, said that considerably more 
logs had been put in this year all over his section than 
were put in last year. 

Mr. Chapman, of Eau Claire, said that there was a 
smaller cut in his section. 

Mr. Lusk, of Thorp, said that his own concern had 
put in 500,000 feet more than last year, although he 
didn’t know how it happened to be so, as such had not 
been the intention. 

Mr. Boyington said that the cut of the Marshfield 
Land & Lumber Company would be 25 percent less this 
year than last. 

Mr. Brown, of Marinette, said that the cut of hard- 
woods on the Wisconsin side of the Menominee would 
be 25 percent less this year as compared with last. 

Mr. Wunderlich stated that about half of his cut 
was basswood and that he had only half as many logs 
this year as last. The mill men operating in his vicinity 
also had now less than half the quantity they put in 
last year. 

Miss Censky stated that the concern she represented 
had put in 6,000,000 feet this year, as against 9,000,000 
feet last year, although she anticipated that about 500,- 
000 feet more would be put in before the close of log- 
ging, making the total 6,500,000 feet. Her company’s 
cut of basswood this year will be less than half of last 
year, or 700,000 feet, as against 1,500,000 feet last 
year. 

Mr. McMillan, of McMillan, said that the cut of B. F. 
MeMillan. & Bro. would have a larger percentage of 
firsts and seconds than a year ago. In basswood there 
was a falling off in the cut of about 40 percent. His 
firm had been obliged to cut considerable birch and 
would be long on that wood. They would also cut more 
oak than a year ago. Altogether the cut of B. F. McMil- 
lan & Bro. would be about the same in number of feet 





as last year and the same conditions existed around in 
his vicinity. 

Mr. Rietbrock stated that in the vicinity of Athens 
there was a falling off of about 25 percent as compared 
with last year. The loggers didn’t go into the woods 
as early this year as they did a year ago, and the farm- 
ers had been unusually active in getting in pulpwood, 
which made the input of logs much smaller. There were 
five mills in the vicinity of Athens and conditions were 
about the same at all of them. There would be a con- 
siderable excess in the quantity of birch put in, but a 
falling off in the other woods. 

Mr. Bundy said that last year was his first year at 
Rice Lake. His concern cut about 1,000,000 feet last 
year and this year would cut 2,000,000 feet. There was 
a decrease in the percentage of basswood this year and 
an increase in the quantity of oak put in. 

In speaking on general conditions Mr. McMillan stated 
that the furniture department of his business was run- 
ning full, with more orders than could be filled promptly. 
His firm had sold more lumber outside than a year ago 
and prices were, he considered, all around better than 
a year ago. 

Mr. Peck, of Gurney, said that from his standpoint 
ash was in over supply, but conditions in the other woods 
were different. However, he found that the factories 
generally were well supplied with stock. 

Mr. Ellingson said that in his district, as far as he 
could judge, ash was not in over supply and there seemed 
to be a brisk demand for ash, oak and basswood. Birch 
and elm appeared to be weak. 

Mr. Wagstaff reported from a wholesale standpoint 
that the demand was light for birch and fair for maple, 
also that there was a good movement in the other woods. 

Mr. Curtis, of Wausau, said that there were several 
small mills in his section who sold their output to mem- 
bers of the association, and in those mills there was a 
considerable falling off in the product this year. He 
stated that in the aggregate he did not believe that 
the stocks put in on the Wisconsin river from Tomahawk 
down or from Marshfield to Eland Junction would be 
over 50 percent of last year and some mills would not 
get over 25 percent of their last year’s: cut. This was 
especially true, he thought, of oak and basswood, and 
he believed that these two varieties of lumber would 
bring full prices. In his opinion ash came next in the 
demand. irch, maple and rock elm were in light 
demand in the order named. He thought that the trouble 
with rock elm was that manufacturers raised their prices 
so high a year ago that it drove the consumers into 
using substitutes, though he believed that the time would 
soon arrive when rock elm would again bring a fair 
price. He did not regard the stock on hand as being 
excessive and he looked for a good demand at fair prices. 

Eugene Shaw, of Eau Claire, stated that the consum- 
ing trade in his vicinity consumed all the oak that was 
got out by the mills there. He stated that his company 
had received full list prices for all the hardwoods it had 
sold since last September. He regarded Wisconsin red 
oak, white oak and basswood as being as good property 
as government bonds and thought there would be no diffi- 
culty about ash bringing the full list. In birch, soft elm 
and rock elm he said trade was slow and backward. In 
his opinion prices on rock elm should be put low enough 
so that it could compete with southern stock; that would 
be the only thing, he thought, that would set it to mov- 
ing. Its principal competitor was hickory, which he 
understood had lately been offered cut to lengths at $30 
delivered in Chicago. 

Mr. Wagstaff, as chairman of the price list commit- 
tee, submitted the report for that committee, which was 
at first read in full and then read in sections for adop- 
tion. The report of the committee was adopted, except- 
ing on red oak and white oak, on which two items the 
old list prices were reaffirmed. The price list as adopted 
is as follows: 

The New Hardwood List. 

Official price list of the Wisconsin Hardwood Lumbermen’'s 
Association. Adopted and effective March 12, 1901. Prices 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., freight rate. Wisconsin inspection 
rules to govern. 


ASH. 

1sts. Shi Mill 

& 2ds. Common. Cull. Cull. 
ESAS Oe $25.00 00 $ 9.00 $ 5.00 
UE Se "es oe 26.00 17.00 0.00 ‘ 
OS a ano 28.00 17.00 10.00 5.00 
a Be ES 82.00 19.00 10.00 5.00 

-inch common and better, $20. 


1-inch ship cul) and better, $16. 
BIRCH (MIXED COLOR, RED OUT.) 


OS ROP ee ee er $18.00 $12.00 $ 7.00 $ 5.00 
a SAGAR. 60000500 a gs 20.00 13.00 8.00 5.00 
MEN, Card ae kcalens > 94.5180 46 22.00 15.00 8.00 5.00 
er ee 30.00 20.00 10.00 5.00 
S56” BD DADE. occ cer pevivs 82.00 22.00 12.00 5.00. 
EE so oon ocr bce Ronan sd 09,0 82.00 22.00 12.00 5.00 
2%-inch and thicker ...... 85.00 25.00 12.00 5.00 
-inch ship cull and better, $12. 
BUTTERNUT. 
RURUIN .cih'k 5 nina ach ee he $30.00 $20.00 $10.00 $ 6.00 
246 BL Aneh. ose esocvcas 82. 22. 6.00 
BHO wssanes as e0e5nsSaue 35.00 25.00 12.00 6.00 
BASSWOOD. 
1-inch—5 to 11-inch, 10 to 
[OS TRESS, Nerney $21.00 $15.50 $12.00 $ 9.00 
po NS ERS re eae 26.00 
13-inch and wider ......... 28.00 
te “rr 24.00 16.50 138,00 9.00 
Oe PP ae ree 26.00 16.50 18,00 9.00 


c 
1-inch mixed culls, $10. 








SOFT ELM. 

Se eee $20.00 14.00 $ 9.00 $ 6.00 
1%, 1 H BING. cccccccs 21.00 14.00 10.00 6.00 
2%-inch and thicker....... 23.00 15.00 10.00 

-inch log run, mill culls out, $14. 

T-inch common and better, $17 
5 ie 1% & 2-inch 200 525.00 $14.00 $ 9.00 $ 5.0 

IN 50 6:0:5:008 . s ij .00 

oy then and thicker....... 80.00 20.00 10.00 5.00 


1 to 2-inch log run, mili culls out, $14. 

1 to 2-inch common and better, $18. 

2, 2% and 3-inch ee and barn floor plank, $10. 
; Ms ‘ = 8-inch bridge and barn floor plank, of one 
ength, ; 


ih bs sae 6 56 0:4, €44'0 3 $35.00 $25.00 $15.00 $ 9.00 
ERG, 256 @ GAMER. cv cicess 37.00 27.00 16.00 10.00 
2%-inch and thicker....... 40.00 30.00 18.00 10.00 
l-inch wormy clear, $12 
WHITH OAK. 
aaa Wmainin oak pee ee See $33.00 $23.00 $15.00 $ 9.00 
ee ee ere 35.00 25.00 16.00 10.00 
SO eae yer 36.00 26.00 16.00 10.00 
2%-inch and thicker ....... 38.00 28.00 18.00 10.00 
HARD MAPLE. 
SE eerie sd s0 orks eeeeaee $16.00 $10.00 $ 6.00 $ 4.50 
DOh Oe CAGSMED, occ cc ecesers 18.00 11.00 6.00 4.50 
SS RCO er ee 18.00 11.00 7.00 4.50 
2%-inch and thicker ....... 20.00 12.00 8.00 4.50 
1 to 2-inch log run, mill culls out, $10. 
SOFT MAPLE. 
1 to 2-inch shipping cull and better, $11. 
OFFICIAL WEIGHTS, 
Pounds. Pounds. 
Nn cute 6s oes weates 8 I Peer 4,000 
ES Rete 4,000 Hard maple ......... 4,000 
re 2,500 Soft maple ......... 3,50 
EE W 6.4.09 540400 (cab y rAd Es 6 6 08eD © 4,000 
Basswood .........+. 2,500 


Mr. McMillan moved that a vote of thanks be tendered 
to the price list committee for presenting such a good list 
for adoption, At the last meeting of the association he 
had offered a motion that no member of the association 
should be allowed to cut the prices then made more than 
$3 a thousand. It was recorded that the prices then 
adopted did not hold, but he believed that the present 
prices would be fully obtained and that the members of 
the committee were entitled to the thanks of the associa- 
tion for their work performed this day. 

Mr. Rietbrock heartily seconded Mr. MeMillan’s 
motion and it was adopted. 

Mr. Curtis responded on behalf of Mr. Wagstaff, chair- 
man of the committee, who had stepped out. He believed 
that in sixty days the officers of the association would 
call a special meeting to ratify still higher prices than 
those presented by his committee. 

The following new members were elected: George P. 
Noble, Milwaukee; Gurney Land & Lumber Company, 
Gurney, Wis.; John Week Lumber Company, Stevens 
Point, Wis. 

Mr. Week, as a new member of the association, asked 
for enlightenment on the inspection rules governing the 
members. 

President Crosby told of the rules that governed the 
association inspection. He said that since their adoption 
there had been only one or two cases of dispute. 

Mr. McMillan thought that the old rules had proven 
fairly satisfactory, but they might be changed a little 
to conform more nearly to the rules of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. 

Discussion on the feasibility of adopting the National 
rules of inspection followed, being participated in by 
Messrs. Rietbrock, Ellingson, McMillan and others. 

John F, Hayden, secretary of the Northwestern Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, told of the adoption of the 
National rules of inspection by his association and said 
that as a matter of fact the rules of inspection followed 
_—— association had been incorporated in the National 
rules. 

W. D. Connor, of Marshfield, being called upon to 
testify as a member of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association regarding the rules of inspection of that 
body, remarked facetiously that his company made such 
good grades that the question of what inspection was 
used never came up. He said that there was not much 


difference between the rules of the Wisconsin association. 


and those of the National association. There was some 
difference in the inspection on common lumber. For 
instance, four or five-inch strips in the National rules 
had to have one clear face in order to go into common. 
Mr. Connor gave a clear exposition of the National 
inspection rules and said their adoption would be of great 
advantage to the members in shipping outside of the 
state, as they frequently had to do. In fact he believed 
that their greatest market was outside: of Wisconsin. 

Mr. MeMillan and Mr. Rietbrock both concurred in 
the opinion that there ought to be some steps taken 
looking toward the adoption of the National inspection 
rules, or Jeast an investigation into the advisability of 
such a proceeding. 

Mr. Curtis said that he was one of the committee which 
formulated the rules governing the Wisconsin Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association, and when they were first 
adopted they were received with ridicule by buyers in 
various markets. He had noticed, however, that these 
same buyers who ridiculed the Wisconsin rules had now 
adopted them for their own guidance. In fact they had 
gone even further and would now admit a piece of lum-, 
ber three inches wide and six feet long with two knots 
“as big as your fist” as a shipping cull. He believed 
that in making any change in the rules due caution 
should be exercised. He had never sold lumber under 
any other rules than those of the Wisconsin association, 
but he would favor the appointment of a committee to 
investigate the National rules and report on the advisa- 
bility of making a change. He therefore moved that the 
chair appoint a committee of three to go over the rules 
of the National association and report at the next meet- 
ing. 

Messrs. MeMillan and Rietbrock favored an increase 
in the membership of the committee to five, including 
the president, and in accordance with this request the 
chair appointed B. F. McMillan, C. 8. Curtis, J. N. Boy- 
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ington, F. P. Jones and himself as members of this com- 
mittee. Mr. Connor had been suggested as a member, 
but declined to act. 

There being no further business presented the meeting 
adjourned. 


Notes of the Meeting. 


When the question of adopting the committee’s report 
on butternut came up a member suggested that he didn’t 
believe that there were more than three cars of butternut 
held by members of the association. A canvass of the 
members present, however, developed the fact that there 
were nine cars held in stock by those present. 

A pleasant innovation at the meeting was the attend- 
ance of Miss Tracie Censky as a representative of the 
T. D. Kellogg Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of 
Antigo, Wis. Miss Censky is said to be a highly qualified 
business woman and thoroughly posted on general hard- 
wood conditions. She was called upon twice to respond 
regarding trade matters during the meeting and her 
remarks certainly demonstrated a thorough knowledge 
of her business, her words being well chosen and to the 

oint. 

While the report of the secretary showed that there 
was something like 10,632,000 feet of red and white oak 
in the hands of the twenty-four concerns reporting, there 
was nothing to indicate how much of each variety was 
on hand. The general report, however, was that stocks 
of red oak were exceedingly limited, a condition that has 
been known to exist for some time. The action of the 
convention, therefore, in re-establishing prices on red 
oak at $35, $25, $15 and $9 on the several grades is 
thought to have been a wise one. 

The question of the adoption of the National inspection 
rules precipitated an interesting discussion; and while 
those who spoke on the subject were generally favorable, 
or at least were not unfavorable to the idea, the opinion 
seemed to prevail that the step should not be taken 
without due consideration. The committee appointed is 
thoroughly well qualified to consider the subject of 
inspection, and when it has gone over the matter it is 
believed that the association will fall into line with the 
others and adopt the National rules. 





TENNESSEE TRADE NOTES. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., March 12.—February, 1901, is re- 
garded as a little better month with local dealers than 
February, 1900. March, too, has started off at a rather 
swift pace. Love, Boyd & Co. shipped 91 cars, or about 
1,000,000 feet, last March and hope to equal it this 
March. Shipments so far are at a rate to show they 
will. Poplar is stiff and chestnut and ash good sellers. 
Inch good plain oak, white or red, is scarce. Picked 
stock is fairly plentiful, save 3 and 4-inch. Quartered 
oak is slow. All the dealers are well supplied with 
orders. Several buyers have been in town lately, among 
them Mr. Beckley of the Crosby & Beckley Company, 
New Haven, who is also incidentally paying a visit to 
his son-in-law, W. A. Smith, manager of the Atlantic 
Lumber Co., at Ai, Tenn.; and Mr. Fry of the Luehrmann 
Lumber Company, St. Louis, who bought ten cars. 
Prices are not altogether satisfactory, but the tendency is 
upward. 

The refusal of a number of the railroads to issue 
negotiable bills of lading has caused some talk amon 
lumbermen, but they are affected only slightly compare 
to cotton and grain men. 

A distressing tragedy occurred in the city last Wednes- 
day when Lou Rascoe, president of the Cumberland Fur- 
niture Company, was shot and instantly killed by his 
brother, Lex Rascoe. Lex Rascoe managed the business, 
which is a furniture factory, for his brother. His brother 
had upbraided him for not attending closer to business. 
Hot words followed, a scuffle ensued, Lex was knocked 
down, drew his pistol and shot his brother, who died a 
few hours later. The dead man was a citizen of prop- 
erty, influence and standing, and the slayer, Lex, was 
also well liked and had held several political offices. 

A branch office and lumber yard will be established 
at Bristol by the Whiting Lumber Company, which oper- 
ates a large saw mill plant at Elizabethton, Tenn. 

It is an assured fact that James Strong of Phila- 
delphia and associates will establish a large lumber mill 
at Bristol. The plant will have a capacity of 100,000 
feet. Mr. Strong controls about 200,000,000 feet of oak, 
poplar, chestnut and hemlock timber. 

Lieberman, Loveman & O’Brien report they do not 
care to sell poplar very far ahead, but will sell all the 
oak they can. 

Tubb & Butler of Sparta are building a spoke factory 
at Taylor for getting out spokes in the rough. 

The output of the Florence Wagon Works, of Flor- 
ence, Ala., was 12,000 wagons last year. New machinery 
will be put in and the capacity further increased. 

The Tennessee Cooperage Company, of Knoxville, has 
established a plant at Ducktown. 

_ The Athens Door Company, which was lately organ- 
ized at Athens, Tenn., is now in operation turning out 
yellow pine doors. 

Loeb & Donnell have put up a chair factory at Chat- 
tanooga, 

There is a movement on foot by the business league 
of se Tenn., to establish a bobbin factory there. 

John B. Ransom has returned from New York and the 
east. J. McEwen Ransom is now in London, where he 
went to open a branch office for John B. Ransom & Co. 





OHIO RIVER METROPOLIS. 
Crnctnnatr, Onto, March 12.—T, B. Stone, of the 
tone Lumber Company, has just returned from a trip 

Tennessee. Mr. Stone says he differs with the so- 
He says 
Y firsts and seconds are in demand in a degree 
all approaching briskness, so far as his experience 
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geerally heralded optimistic views on poplar. 
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goes. All other grades seem in anything but a lively 
condition. 

William Farrell, father of William E. Farrell, of this 
city, passed through here a day or two ago return- 
ing from New York city, where he was successfully 
operated or for cancer of the tongue, to his home in 
Little Rock, Ark. He seemed in excellent health, con- 
sidering the circumstances, and his entire recovery 
appears to be assured. 

eorge L. Utter, assistant secretary of the planing 
mill association, says contracts are already coming in 
volume sufficient to encourage even those most prone to 
misgivings amd doubt. The outlook for the coming 
season he considers quite flattering. 

The Pine Lumber Association finally decided not to 
issue a new price list but to keep the old one in vogue 
for the present. The members are sticking well to- 
gether in upholding prices, however, which have a ten- 
dency to become firmer as to yellow pine, while cypress, 
of course, is even mounting higher. 

J. Watt Graham will be in northern Indiana all the 
week on business. The Graham Lumber Company re- 
ports rather slack business just now. The only kind 
of poplar that is at all plentiful is culls. 

Walter Quick, with M. B. Farrin, reports: ‘Mail or- 
ders and inquiries hold up well. There will undoubt- 
edly, I believe, soon materialize a stromg demand both 
on the part of retailers and manufacturers. There 
will be a fine spring business with prices easily main- 
tained at least. Poplar is by no means plentiful in 
the dry.” 

William E. Farrell, of the Weber-Farrell Lumber Com- 
pany, reports poplar scarce and strong. This new com- 
pany, whose plant is at Weber, Ark., has had a very 
successful experience so far despite some disadvantages 
—natural to the starting of a plant—to contend with. 

A couple of Cincinnati lumber firms are interested in 
the announced sale by the sheriff at Gum Springs, Ark., 
of the mill operated for some months past by E. C. 
Russell, as receiver. The plart, consisting of small saw 
and planing mills, with about 300,000 feet of yellow 
pine, will be sold March 30. 

Wiborg, Hanna & Co. will within a very short time 
have their mammoth and strictly modern plant in com- 
plete running order. 

The vastly increased demand for gum is a feature 
of the lumber conditions. A prominent local lumberman 
accounts for the activity or boom im gum as follows: 
“Gum is rapidly taking the place of cottonwood which 
is on the way to becoming practically extinct in short 
order. Pulp mills are working up the growing ‘crops’ 
of cottonwood even. In England gum is known as ‘satin 
walnut,’ and is used for interior finish. It takes wal- 
nut, mahogany and other stains better perhaps than any 
other wood, For tobacco and cigar boxes it is unequaled 
as it is entirely free from odor or taint. In factories 
where the cheap furniture is turned out in St. Louis, 
New Orleans, Memphis, and Little Rock, it is ‘all the 
push.’ It ‘machines’ better, perhaps, thar any other 
wood. Millions and millions of feet of 3x9 red gum 
blocks are sent to England annually for street paving 
purposes. Properly handled in drying the warping ten- 
dency of gum is overcome.” 





WEST MICHIGAN NEWS. 

Granp Rapips, Micu., March 12.—Dennis Bros. are 
lumbering in Kentucky and Tennessee this year. This firm 
owns 5,000 acres of timber lands near Pilot Mountain, 
Tenn., the timber consisting largely of oak, poplar and 
chestnut. Lands there range from $2.50 to $7.50 an acre. 
KE, E. Dennis says the chances for making money there 
are not so roseate as has been set forth. There is a fair 
margin, nothing more. 

The White & Friant Lumber Company of this city 
will probably remove its mills to California when its 
present two years’ cut of pine and hemlock at Thomp- 
son, Schoolcraft county, shall be exhausted. Messrs. 
White and Friant are both in California now, and their 
tract of about 4,000 acres of sugar pine, located 100 miles 
southeast of Sacramento, is said to be one of the finest 
in the state. 

L. Van Meter, of Cadillac, has been engaged as buyer 
in northern Michigan for Dennis Bros. 

T. J. Anketell, of the Anketell Lumber company, Chi- 
cago, was in Sanilac recently looking after business mat- 
ters. The company has opened a lumber yard at Apple- 

ate. 

. A Cheboygan exchange contains the following item: 
“George Paquette in buying stove wood this winter got 
hold of some the finest birdseye maple. There was prob- 
ably $100 worth in a few cords. It is astonishing that 
farmers will be so careless as to cut for stove wood such 
magnificent timber as they do. Birdseye maple is worth 
from $35 to $50 a thousand in the log.” 

The Haak Lumber company, capitalized at $150,000, 
has filed articles of association in Cheboygan county and 
$50,000 of the capital stock is paid in. The incorporators 
are Jacob A. Haak, John H. Haak, and Charles E. Haak, 
5,000 shares each. Officers of the company will be at 
Haakwood, Mentor township. 

Adams & Davis have sold their lumber yard at Cold- 
water to the Legg Lumber Company, and the business 
will be continued with Mr. Legg in charge. 





MANISTEE PRICES AND PROSPECTS. 


Granp Rapiws, Micu., March 12.—R. G. Peters, of 
Manistee, was registered at the Morton house last night 
and in regard to the lumber situation there he said: 

The Manistee mills will be reasonably well stocked with 
logs for the coming season. Considerable lumber has already 
been sold and at a little higher prices than last year. e 


tendency of the market is toward an advance of at least 50 
cents a thousand on all kinds of lumber except pine. One 
commission firm in Manistee has recently sold to Chicago 
parties 14,000,000 feet of log-run maple to be cut, at $5 for 
mill culls, $6 for shipping culls, $11 for common and $16 for 
firsts and seconds. 

Four of the mills have been running most of the winter, 
and it looks as though all the others would be able to start 
between April 10 and 20. The life of the mills at best is 
short. I do not believe there will be a saw mill operating in 
Manistee fifteen years hence. One of Canfield’s mills cuts out 
this year and the other two will cut out all their stock in 
the next two years. It is my judgment that the Manistee 
Lumber Company’s mills will complete their cuts in the 
coming three years. This leaves seven mills and they prob- 
ably have stumpage sufficient to keep them going from six to 
fifteen years. 

We hope to have a new tannery in Manistee this year, and 
{f the eastern concern comes they will begin buying bark 
right away. It will be decided April 1 whether they will 
come. 





THE OUTLOOK FOR MICHIGAN MAPLE. 


Boyne, Micu., March 11.—There is a considerable call 
for elm, basswood and birch at good prices, and also con- 
siderable inquiry for maple to be used for purposes other 
than flooring. The flooring men seem to think that the 
prices we received last year and the prices quoted them 
this year are too high; but if they will give the matter 
a little thought they will see that we cannot manufacture 
the maple much cheaper than $7, $12 and $17, as there 
has been considerable change in the mode of getting out 
stock, the price of stumpage and labor in the last two 
years. Six or seven years ago we bought all the logs 
we wanted from farmers, without buying any timber 
lands, at $4.50 to $5 a thousand feet, surface clear stock, 
and the price of timbered lands within two to five miles 
from the mills was from $6 to $10 an acre; and as there 
was not near the amount of stock put out at that time, 
we could get jobbers to log this at from $2.50 to $3 a 
thousand. 

I notice that you say in last week’s issue that the mill 
men are paying from $7 to $8 a thousand for logs 
delivered at the mills. This statement gives the lum- 
ber buyer an erroneous impression, as a very small per- 
centage of the logs cut today are farmers’ logs. In 
our vicinity at least 95 percent of the timber is in the 
hands of the mill men, and personally I am not getting 
over 2 percent of my cut from farmers. I think this 
percentage will hold good in this vicinity, although at 
Traverse City the mills are receiving quite an amount 
of farmers’ logs. In lumbering today the timber land 
that we are holding is from fifteen to twenty miles from 
the mills, and the logs therefore have to be brought in 
by railroad; at least a very large percentage is lumbered 
in this way. This, of course, adds a railroad freight to 
the price of the logs, and we sum up the price of our 
maple logs today as follows: 

Timber land that will cut 6,000 feet an acre of hard- 
wood logs that will average 50 percent of firsts and sec- 
onds, 30 percent common and 20 percent culls, which is 
the basis from which log run is figured, is worth from 
$20 to $25 an acre in small bodies, and I doubt that 
you could buy today a tract in this vicinity large enough 


to pay for erecting a plant, even at those prices. This 
would make: 
Per M. 
QUINN 5 hd. kc Keccndevdecstdessiadestadaesetaneel 3.50 
Logging (which includes cutting, skidding, hauling, scal- 
ng and decking at track, without putting on cars). .$3.50 
LOGE GH CBTG icc cw ccccccccccccscccsasedecteuse ee 40 
PIE ea ddcceec cecaccageecnctaucnecacectetenanoel 2.00 
URE  cecccercescceececasccteceseerduecceepes 10 
pe PP PETE RTT eer ere ke $9.50 


This is the price that 95 percent of the maple logs cost 
the mill man in this vicinity delivered at the mills. Add 
to this $2.50 for saw bill and piling in yard. Add again 
putting over rail, inspection, insurance, shortage, dis- 
count and losses, and you can readily see that it is im- 
possible for us to deliver the lumber at $5, $10 and $15 
over rail of vessel here, as at that price, based as above, 
log run maple brings $11.50 a thousand only. 

In conversation with a mill man the other day he 
stated to me that he had made $15,000 in cutting 5,000,- 
000 feet of stock. On questioning him I found he was 
figuring his timber land at the same price he bought 
it for five years ago, which was $7 an acre. I also 
found that he was charging no interest to the business, 
and although he admitted that he had only four years 
more of cut, he was not charging anything for deprecia- 
tion in plant, or salary for himself, and he also carried 
no insurance. He had $50,000 invested in the business 
and timber. He stated that he had cut about 800 acres 
last season. I asked him at what price he held the 
timbered land he now owns, and he said he had been 
offered $20 an acre for it. I then figured to him that 
his saw mill had made only $800. He admitted that he 
could have sold his timbered land, which cost $7, for 
$20 an acre, and having cut 800 acres, therefore 


Siies 1a BOO MEE) ono ccccceccécsedawetstereupes $10,400 
His $30,000 invested in business outside of timbered 


Tame: GC © MOTCOME cic cccscccccccuccsetcuasces 1,800 
Depreciation of plant .........-sseeeeeeceeeseees 2,000 
$14,200 
So his mill business, without figuring salary to him, 
oe ee ey 7 ne OR: 
$15,000 


This was figured at the very favorable prices he had 
received for lumber last year. 

I have talked to a number of mill men and am con- 
fident that at least 50 percent of the manufacturers 
here have come to the conclusion that maple, instead 
of being sold at $5, $10 and $15, should bring at least 
$8, $13 and $18; and they state that if they do not get 
the price set on same for this year—$7, $12 and $17, 
which they think is low—they will shut down their milis 
until this price can be obtained. 

There is no talk of a trust or combination here, end 
it would be hard to form one; but I think that we should 
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be allowed at least a fair profit for our Jabor, and I am 
convinced that if the curtailment of this year is fol- 
lowed a few years more the mill men will not be the 
ones to complain about the prices on maple again. I 
have an idea that the curtailment will amount to 35 
percent to 40 percent. My reasons for thinking so are 
that last year the mill men in general put in stocks which 
caused them to run their mills from twelve hours a day 
to night and day and cut maple logs as late as Sep- 
tember, which was the cause of a good deal of maple 
spoiling last fall. This year they will certainly not 
make the same mistake, and most of the stocks will be 
out by July. Besides this, some of the large mill men 
have been in the habit of stocking little mills; but are 
not doing so this year, as they naturally would stock 
their own mills first. Then the money question has 
quite a bearing on the small and medium sized mills, 
as I know from personal experience that the bankers are 
not inclined to let these mills have money as readily as 
they did last year. All these things tend to curtail the 
output. 

So far as maple stocks in the hands of mill owners are 
concerned, I think that about 40 percent to 50 percent 
has been sold, and that at least 80 percent of this has 
been sold on the basis of $7, $12 and $17. 

There is a fact which should be apparent to almost 
any one, and that is that if the mill men would awaken 
to the situation, as the pine men have done, and realize 
that at the present rate of cutting maple it will last 
only ten years longer, they would still more curtail 
their output and keep it below the demand; and they 
would realize considerably more money out of the 
smal] amount of timber they are still holding. I hope 
the awakening will come soon. G. Von PLATEN. 





NORTHERN ALABAMA OPERATIONS. 

HUNTSVILLE, ALA., March 12.—Among the companies 
now flourishing here in the lumber and woodworking 
business are the Stegall-Webster Lumber Company, 
Southern Handle Manufacturing Company, West Hunts- 
ville Furniture Factory, Hickory Fiber Factory. The 
Lewis Company has not fully decided whether to rebuild 
its hoop plant here or at Decatur. 

Arantz Bros., of Decatur, Ala., manufactures of 
hardwoods exclusively, are running day and night saw- 
ing on a tract of fine oak recently purchased at a 
cost of $12,000. 

H. J. Card, formerly of Nashville, Tenn., is run- 
ning a saw mill at Stevenson, Ala., where he is turn- 
ing out a good amount of quartered oak and is operat- 
ing as the Stevensor Lumber Company. Mr. Card was 
formerly a member of Card & Dews. The company 
purchased a 10,000-acre tract of bottom oak. , 

J. J. Duane & Co, are adding a new building to their 
chair factory at Elizabethton, Tenn. 

The tract of about 1,000 acres of fine poplar and 
other primeval stock sixteen miles west of Athens, 
Ala., on Pryor Sugar creek purchased by the Davidson- 
Benedict Company, of Nashville, and referred to last 
week, brought $55,000 cash and is said to have been 
a bargain at the price. It was the property of the late 
Hon. Luke Pryor and was sold by his executors. Dur- 
ing his ownership of more than fifty years he would 
not allow a tree cut from the tract. 
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EAST TENNESSEE HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Buistot, TENN., March 12.—R. F. Wagner has com- 
pleted and put in operation here a $10,000 planing mill 
for the manufacture of building material. 

The heavy rains in all parts of east Tennessee have 
created a fine logging tide again in the French Broad, 
Little Tennessee, Powell, Clinch, Emory amd Holston 
rivers. It is reported that the mills at Chattanooga 
have received several million feet of logs and that more 
will be down by Thursday of this week. 

The Chavannes Lumber Company, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
has been chartered. It is composed of several well 
known factors on the lumber business. They will oper- 
ate planing mills amd deal in lumber. The gentlemen 
composing the corporation are J. EK. Gaston, W. M. 
French, Albert and A. L. Chavannes, The capital stock 
is $15,000. 

Albert Jenkins, of Wise county, Virginia, has sent 
to friends in Bristol pieces of timber from the Con- 
federate breastworks at Pound Gap, on the Kentucky 
lime during the civil war. The spot has since come 
to be famous for highwaymen, and whole families, not- 
ably the Mullins family a few years ago, have died on 
the spot under fire from rifles. The bones of horses 
moulder around the place left there by these later deeds, 

The Standard Hoop Company, of Fayetteville, Lincoln 
county, Tennessee, was incorporated March 11 by H. M. 
Eakin, J. J. Roach, Charles Harms, J. M. Eakin and 
T. G. Cunningham. 

Murray & Habberline have started a hoop and heading 
factory at Shelbyville, Tenr. 

The C. H. Wright Stave Company has removed from 
Huntingdon to Centre Point, in Decatur county. 

Work has been started on the Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s stave plant near Crossville, Tenn. A large tract 
of timber has been acquired there and the plant will 
have a large capacity. 

J. E. Bates, of the J. E. Bates Lumber Company, Nash- 
ville, is visitimg in east Tennessee. 

S. H. Allen, formerly of Petersburg, has gone into 
the heading factory business exclusively at Fayette- 
ville, Tenn., having acquired the machinery of the old 
Goodrich & Hiller Company. 

It is now stated that the deal of W. M. McConnell 
and others of Philadelphia, Pa., in east Tennessee, is 
larger than first armounced. The syndicate it is claimed 


has bought from J. L. English & Co. and English & 
Co., two separate firms, 25,800 acres and 7,000 more 
are in contemplation, making upwards of 32,000 as a 
total, in the Tuckaleechee Cove, drained by the Little 
river. The price has not been given out but timber 
in that section usually sells at from 50 cents to $2.50 
an acre. The Philadelphia syndicate is now looking 
after railroad connections to Knoxville. 

Negotiations are reported to be on for the purchase 
of the Tellico railroad by the Smoky Mountain Land & 
Improvement Company, which has acquired about 40,000 
acres of timber and mineral lands in Monroe county, 
east Tennessee. It is believed that the company will 
operate the saw mill and mineral industry on a large 
scale as soon as the railroad extensions are made and 
the mills can be erected. The land is about sixteen 
miles from Tellico and eighteen miles from the Nash- 
ville, Atlanta, Knoxville & Northern railroad and the 
spur will probably be built to this line or the Souther 
& Tennessee Central at Rockwood. 

The Strong-Nolen Manufacturing Company has re- 
cently put up a first class planing mill at Leyanon, Tenn. 
Mr. Strong was formerly conmected with the Putnam 
Stave & Heading Company. 





LITTLE DRY LUMBER IN INDIANA. 

InprAN Sprinas, Inp., March 11.—There is but little 
dry lumber of any kind at the mills in this territory. The 
inquiries have increased in the last two weeks but prices 
are low as yet, though there is a prospect of an advance 
on plain oak. Quartered oak remains dull. Car stock 
is in demand ard the mills are devoting their attention 
to getting out as large a quantity as possible. Hickory 
is in good demand and taken up as fast as sawed by bent 
wood works etc. There is no poplar worth mention- 
ing in this territory. A. M. Faris. 





STOCKS LIGHT AND PRICES FIRM. 

lA FontTaINe, Inp., March 12.—There is quite a stock 
of old quartered oak which is being held at stiff prices. 
We find there are no very heavy stocks at the mills. 
Have had a very fair trade at good average prices and 
find there is no trouble in selling good plain oak. At 
the present car stuff is in good demand at prices which 
prevailed last year. We also find there is a tendency 
to advance prices. THE PraBopy Bros. CoMPANy. 





DISPROPORTION IN LOG PRICES. 

Covinaton, Ky., March 12.—From what we hear 
the stocks of lumber (especially oak and poplar) at the 
mills are not heavy and less so in the hands of dealers. 
The demand, especially for the lower grades, is very 
fair. The situation is this: The timbermen from whom 
we get our supply are asking the same price for logs as 
last year, for both poplar and oak logs, which the pre- 
vailing prices on lumber will certainly not justify, and 
the ultimatum is either lumber must advance, or logs 
be bought at about 25 or 20 percent less im order for 
the mills to run without losing money. 
THe Covineton Saw Mitt & Mra. Co. (INCORPORATED), 

Jacos Frost, Sec. and Treas. 





A NEW WEST VIRGINIA OPERATION. 

There has just been organized a new West Virginia 
lumber corporation known as the Raine-Andrews Lum- 
ber Company, with headquarters at Elkins, W. Va. The 
charter was issued under the laws of West Virginia 
with a capital of $200,000. The incorporators are T. W. 
Raine, John Raine and Kate Z. Raine, of Empire, Pa., 
and F. L, Andrews and W. M. Andrews, of New Beth- 
lehem, Pa. The company has purchased 10,000 acres 
of timber land on Glady fork of the Cheat river in 
tandolph county, West Virginia, which it is estimated 
will cut 200,000,000 feet of lumber. The timber con- 
sists of hemlock, spruce, ash, cherry, red oak and other 
hardwoods. The property lies. between. the West Vir- 
ginia Central railroad and the Dry Fork railroad. The 
company will build twenty-five miles of standard rail- 
road connecting these two roads, thus giving it two 
outlets. Contracts will immediately be let for the erec- 
tion of a saw mill, the equipment of which will be a 
single band and a resaw. It is expected that the plant 
will be ready for operation early this fall. A specialty 
will be made of timbers. The principals in this new 
and important operation are veteram lumbermen, and 
at present are the principals of Raine & Raine, of 
Empire, Pa., and of the C. E. Andrews Lumber Com- 
pany, of New Bethlehem, Pa. 





HARDWOOD NOTES. 

The T. D, Kellogg Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
of Antigo, Wis., has bought a tract of hardwood timber 
in Langlade county, estimated to contain about 30,000,- 
000 feet. The timber will be manufactured at the com- 
pany mill at Muller’s lake and will enable that plant 
to run for several years. ° 


The Roy & Jackson Company, recently incorporated 
to succeed the Roy & Soper Company, at Nicholasville, 
Ky., is composed of G. A. Roy and A. V. Jackson. Mr. 
Roy is also the moving power in the Southern Lumber 
Company, at Valley View, Ky., which established its 
saw mill in 1891 and has since conducted a successful 
business. The saw mill of the Roy & Jackson company, 
at Nicholasyille, was erected in 1899 and the business 


_has since grown to its present substantial proportions. 


A. V, Jackson, the junior member of the company, was 
formerly connected with the Ford Lumber Company and 
later vice president of the Day Bros. Lumber Com- 
pany, at Jackson, Ky. The combination is a strong one 
and has every prospect of success, 


Law for Lumbermen. 





Rafting and Booming Logs. 


The supreme court of the state of Washington thinks 
that all the authorities agree that the right to float logs 
down a stream does not carry with it the right to boom 
logs in the stream, or to obstruct it in any way so that 
it will interfere with the rights of other navigators or 
cause damage to the riparian proprietcrs. Nor does it 
consider that it makes any difference where the rights 
of parties extend only to rafting logs down a river that 
the logs cannot conveniently be handled, sorted and 
boomed below the point where riparian owners object to 
their being done. Neither does it deem any defense to 
an action for damages for the unauthorized use of a 
river for storing and holding logs and to enjoin a con- 
tinuance of the practice that the parties doing it have 
expended a large amount of money in straightening the 
channel, removing snags and otherwise improving the 
river, making it navigable and fit for floating logs; that 
by so doing they have greatly improved and increased 
the drainage of adjoining lands; that they have thou- 
sands of dollars invested in timber lands and apparatus 


for logging the same; and that by using the river for: 


floating logs the same will be more valuable for drainage, 
And where parties have obstructed a stream by boom- 
ing logs without any legal right, they are responsible 
to the riparian owners, the court holds, Watkinson vs. 
McCoy, 63 Pacific Reporter 245, for such damages as 
accrue from such illegal acts, whether they were guilty 
of negligence or not. 





Duty of Purchaser from Agent. 


The supreme court of appeals of West Virginia holds, 
in the case of Rosendorf vs. Poling, 37 Southeastern 
Reporter 555, that where a person deals with an agent, 
as for example in purchasing lumber from one, it is his 
duty to ascertain the extent of the agency. He deals 
with him at his owm risk. The Jaw presumes him to 
know the extent of the agent’s power and if the agent 
exceeds his authority the contract will not bind the 
principal but will bind the agent. Neither the declara- 
tions of a man nor his acts, it further says, can be given 
in evidence to prove that he is the agent of another. And 
where one makes a purchase, as of lumber or anything 
else from an agent who has no authority to sell, it holds, 
he acquires no title to the lumber or other goods pur- 
chased, and can confer none upon third parties. 





Delivery Under Breach of Contract. 


A contract provided for the sale and delivery to a 
company of certain lumber, to be manufactured during 
the season—1,000,000 feet of No. 3 boards and all the 
boards of No. 4 grade that should be manufactured, esti- 
mated at 1,800,000 feet. The lumber was to be piled in 
certain dock yards and shipped therefrom whenever the 
quantity on hand exceeded 500,000 feet. Monthly esti- 
mates were to be made by certain persons named in 
the contract on the last of each month, which estimates 
were made the basis on which payments of the purchase 
price were to be made. A definite price was fixed and 
agreed upon amd was to be paid by the company’s 90- 
day notes, given each month upon the estimate so made 
and furnished. The contract was entered into in March 
and on the last day of June there had been manufac- 
tured and were ready for delivery under the contract the 
entire quantity of No. 3 lumber and 1,012,040 feet of 
No. 4. An estimate thereof was made on July 9, having 
been delayed at the manufacturers’ request, and before 
the company had an opportunity to tender or offer pay- 
ment as by the contract required, they gave notice, or 
July 13, that they canceled and rescinded the con- 
tract, on the claim that the company had failed to 
perform. Nevertheless, upon receipt of the estimate 
the company tendered a promissory note for the price 
of the lumber, which was refused. But the supreme 
court of Minnesota, finding no evidence that the com- 
pany did anything to authorize a rescission, and ther¢ 
being nothing im the contract giving an arbitrary right 
of rescission, holds that it must follow that the attempt 
at rescission amounted to nothing more than a breach 
of the contract, entitling the company to damages. As 
to the measure of damages recoverable, it holds, Rath- 
bone, Hair & Ridgeway Company vs. Wheelihan, 84 
Northwestern Reporter, 638, that same was the differ- 
ence between the contract price of the lumber and the 
market value thereof at the time the contract ought to 
have been performed; that the lumber should have been 
delivered at about the time of the attempted annulment 
of the contract, July 13, and, the estimates having been 
delivered at about that time that the damages should 
have been determined as of about that date. A provi- 
sion in the contract requiring shipment within sixty 
days it says amounted to nothing more than a permis: 
sion to store the lumber until the quantity stated was 
in piles on the dock, and did not give sixty days after the 
estimates had been made amd payment tendered in which 
to deliver the lumber. Nor does it consider that the 
fact that the company was required to ship the lumber 
after an accumulation of 500,000 feet had any bearing 
whatever upon the title to the lumber or time of deliv- 
ery. By the contract a delivery and passing of title 
were to take effect at the time of making the estimate 
and the payment. However, for want of proper allega- 
tions in the complaint the court holds that damages cou 
only be recovered for failure to deliver what lumber: was 
then manufactured, whereas under a general allegation 
of damages they might have been had for al! losses 
resulting from the breach of contract, 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 


A Timely Blizzard Forestalls a Northwestern Drouth—Car Shortage Conditions Aggravated— 
Continued Large Sales at Duluth and. Ashland—The Sawing Season 
Beginning—tTaxation Forces a Michigan Plant to Toledo 
—A New Canadian Lumber Mart. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 13.—The difficulty expe- 
rienced by local manufacturers and wholesale handlers 
of lumber in getting sufficient car capacity properly to 
take care of their shipments, briefly mentioned last week 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is worse today than it 
was then and affects chiefly shipments to the southwest 
and south of this market. Manufacturers are frequently 
delayed a week in obtaining cars, and at this season of 
the year this means serious bother to them and to the 
yetailers. 

Railroad authorities claim that many cars have been 
withdrawn from this territory and from all western 
states to the transcontinental lines to provide transpor- 
tation for the Hawaiian sugar crop, now moving. All 
southern transcontinental railroads have obtained all 
available cars and have had them moved to San Fran- 
cisco, where they are loaded rapidly and are then moved 
pack east. The withdrawal of these cars under ordinary 
conditions would not seriously cripple western roads, but 
other conditions coming at this time make the car 
scarcity felt to a marked extent. The movement of west- 
ern grains and cereals is very heavy to eastern points, 
and the movement of lumber during January and Feb- 
ruary was remarkable. Shipments of white pine up 
to March 1 this year aggregated 53,655,000 feet as 
against 50,385,000 feet for the corresponding period a 
year ago. January and February usually record heavy 
shipments and the movement of the normal quantity of 
lumber was anticipated by the roads. But the increased 
shipments were hardly to be expected. However, the 
first week in March showed a gain in shipments over the 
corresponding week a year ago of substantial proportions. 
The present week will undoubtedly show a gain also as 
compared with a year ago unless there has been a falling 
off Monday and Tuesday due to the storms in Iowa and 
southern Minnesota. All these increased shipments of 
lumber, the very heavy movement of grains and cereals 
and a normal movement of merchandise into the west 
and southwest, together with the withdrawal of cars 
for transcontinental business, have helped to create the 
ear shortage and railroad men are not making predic- 
tions as to when conditions will be bettered materially. 


Large Movement During March. 

Prospects for a large movement of white pine lumber 
this month are very encouraging, with predictions that 
if shipments shall be as heavy throughout the month as 
they have been thus far March will show the greatest 
gain in this matter of any month so far this year. The 
falling off in shipments a year ago began about the 5th 
of the month, and from that time forward the daily 
movement was much smaller than during the previous 
two months. No falling off in movement is reported thus 
far and none is expected to occur this month. Salesmen 
report conditions as very encouraging, orders coming 
freely and in large volume, and that retailers have great 
confidence in the future of the white pine situation and 
look for no lower prices. This is résulting in heavier 
orders than formerly and is giving more strength to 
the situation. The building prospeéts were never better 
than they are at this time and’ the shortage in dry 
lumber is so apparent that dealers are purchasing dry 
white pine wherever it can be obtained, while some manu- 
facturers are shipping green lumber and are standing 
the loss on transportation because they have no dry 
with which to fill their orders.’ 

A Blizzard Raging. 


A blizzard is raging over the northwest today, and 
while the rospect now is/for a general tie up of some 
of the saileoute for a part of the week this storm is 
regarded with equanimity in many quarters. Little snow 
has fallen during the winter and a heavy fall of snow 
this month or copious’ spring rains were necessary to 
avoid a repetition of the disastrous drouth of last spring. 
This blizzard will pudoubtedly furnish the necessary 
moisture for the grgund and is making the crop outlook, 
especially in Nort Dakota, far more satisfactory than 
it was a week ago, If a foot of snow shall fall during 
the week it wil] be viewed with satisfaction by the farm- 
ers as well ag the wholesale and manufacturing lumber 
dealers. A repetition of the crop failure of a year ago 
im North Pakota would be serious for all northwestern 
business interests. While this section of the country 
would undoubtedly be able to recover from such a blow, 
nevertheless it would have a depressing effect. The 
Present storm is having a good effect on business and 
While orders and shipments may show a falling off for 
4 few days the result in the end will be beneficial. 

Will Prepare for Sawing Season. 

The first week of bright weather will see a large crew 
of ™en at work in all the saw mills at this point, over- 

Auling them and preparing for the spring sawing sea- 
) md The cutting crews in many logging camps are now 

rad down out of the woods and it will not be long 
then active work will begin in all of the mills to prepare 
eet 


for the season. At this point there are 200,000,000 
of logs in 


the river ready for the manufaggurers 

. Seon as the season shall open. These were floated 

wn a fall be the river froze over and turning 

mmenced with little preliminary work on the 

of the boom eompany. The quantity of logs on hand 
Ae no doubt stimulate manufacturers to prepare as 
my 88 possible to make the sawing season a long one. 





Minor Mention. 

The Compo board factory of the C. A. Smith Lumber 
Company, at Camden Place, was destroyed by a fire Tues- 
day afternoon with a total loss of $20,000. The factory 
was located in close proximity to the C. A. Smith saw 
mill. C. A. Smith announces that the factory will be 
rebuilt at once and in about the same location. The 
same factory was destroyed two years ago by fire. 

T. H. Shevlin, of the Shevlin-Carpenter Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from Washington, D. C., where he 
attended the inaugural ceremonies. 

Charles M. Weston has engaged to represent the R. 
Connor Company, Marshfield, Wis., with the factory 
trade of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

C. A. Smith and A. R. Rogers, with their families, 
have returned from an extensive and enjoyable pleasure 
trip to California. Both are prominent members of the 
C. A. Smith Lumber Company, this city. 

F. C. Wigginton, formerly city salesman for the City 
Sash & Door Company, of Minneapolis, has taken a posi- 
tion in the same capacity with the Superior Manufactur- 
ing Company. He expects to open an office in the Lum- 
ber Exchange. 

The L. Lamb Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, has 
sold its yard at Albert Lea, Minn., to George Brainerd, 
formerly of Bloooming Prairie, Minn. The company will 
shortly move from its present offices in the Lumber 
Exchange to the Andrus building, this city. 

H. L. Karrick, of the H. L. Karrick Lumber Company, 
is one of the members of the Citizens Elevator Company, 
recently incorporated in Minnesota. 

Among buyers in the Minneapolis market this week 
were: A. W. Lucas, secretary of the Hayes-Lucas Lum- 
ber Company, and O. M. Botsford, general manager of the 
Laird-Norton yards in northern Minnesota, from Wi- 
nona. 

D. H. McMullen, representing the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, while in Minneapolis this week prophe- 
sied that the price of *A* would reach $2.50 within 
thirty days. He said that the present unsettled 
condition of the market is due to a desire on the part of 
the mill men on the coast to keep the smaller mills from 
operating, the demand being greater than the supply and 
prices likely to advance as a result. 

The following northwestern retailers were in the city 
this week: R. W. McRae, Graceville, Minn.; L. L. Hill, 
Northwood, Iowa; Henry Simons, Chaska, Minn.; John 
Hauge, Hastings, Minn.; W. C. Cameron, Oshkosh, Wis.; 
W. E. Blodgett, Faribault, Minn.; E. F. Westphal, Salem, 
8. D. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES, 


DutuTH, MINN., March 12.—The market is firm with 
indications of advances. While few sales have been 
made at higher prices than within the few preceding 
weeks, stocks in hands of manufacturers are being 
picked up fast and there is less disposition to be un- 
compromising about terms and minor items than pre- 
viously. Such have been sales of the week that it is 
estimated that not more than 25,000,000 feet of dry 
unsold lumber, all grades, remain on dock at the head 
of the lakes, this including scoots, of which there are 
several million feet unsold. The stocks left are broken 
and scattered, though single firms and docks contain 
as high as 2,500,000 feet in some instances. 

Operators this week have received as much as $1 
better than they held for last fall and more than that 
in excess of what they could then have sold for, and 
they are well content at holding over the winter. No. 
3 boards are now worth, as near as can be figured out, 
$12.75, though there have been sales recently at 25 
cents under that. No. 2 and better log run are selling 
at about $17 and there are more inquiries and offers 
than at any time so far. A considerable quantity of 
unsold lumber is held under short options and may 
be closed out any time, in which case the volume for 
sale here will be still further diminished. Weather 
conditions are not making operators any less firm— 
rather more so—and it begins to look as though there 
might be a shortage of logs for some of the mills, 
though this is not by any means a genera] possibility. 

Among this week’s sales were several millions feet by 
the Lesure Lumber Company, No. 3 and better; 5,000,- 
000 feet by the Musser-Sauntry company, of which 
3,800,000 feet go to Albany, 1,000,000 feet to Chicago, 
and 200,000 feet to Cleveland; about 2,500,000 feet of the 
McCall stock, cut at the mills of Hubbard & Vincent and 
the West Superior Lumber Company; several millions by 
the Merrill & Ring Lumber Company; and some other 
lots of more or less importance. e 30,000,000 feet sold 
a week ago by the Duncan-Brewer. Lumber Company to 
the Pilsen Lumber Company will clean up the former’s 
season cut, and of the entire log cut more than 25,000,- 
000 feet is now in booms or on landings: 

It is estimated that about a third of the cut of the 
coming summer by mills at Duluth-Superior is already 
sold, possibly more than a third, if the spring shall be 
unfavorable for logging. In other words, there will be 
very little lumber fit for shipment before late in August, 
though of course not all the early cut is included in 
these early sales. 

There is talk of the removal of the Frank R. Webber 
mill to Tower. Mr. Webber has a considerable tract of 
timber near Tower. 





Hall & Munson, of Michigan, have secured 2 tract a 
few miles east of Duluth on the south shore and will 
log it at once. Their foreman has been here making 
arrangements for the commencement of logging opera- 
tions and for building a spur road. 

The Backus-Brooks Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, 
is gathering in a lot of timber on the lower waters of the 
Little and Big Forks, and near Rainy river, along the 

roposed line of the Minnesota & International road. 

essrs. E. W. Backus, George McCrea and C. R. Wis- 
dom have just returned from an extensive trip through 
that district. 

It is claimed that the Soper Lumber Company has 
sold its tract of timber on the south shore in Douglas 
and Bayfield counties to Eddy & Glynn, of Saginaw. 
There are 45,000,000 feet of standing pine and 20,000,- 
000 feet of logs cut this winter in the transfer and the 
whole will probably be sawed at mills on the harbor 
front here. This timber is tributary to the Brule, Iron 
and Poplar rivers and to the roads. 

At Cloquet the Johnson-Wentworth mill has shut 
down after a long run. Men are beginning to come in 
from the camps, some of them having completed their 
work, and the village is beginning to fill up. 

Shipments of last year’s cut are going forward rapidly 
and the yards and planers are active. William Kaiser, 
of the South Muscatine Lumber Company, was here 
this week looking at the work for his company. Ar- 
rangements have been made by the Brooks-Scanlon Com- 
pany for the loading of all Muscatine logs at the for- 
mer’s booming ground, below Cloquet. The Brooks- 
Scanlon Company is putting in piers and making ready 
for the new mill and sorting ponds; it will not begin 
work on the mill proper for some time and does not 
expect to have the structure ready to run before next 
fall. It is probable that the mill will be operated all 
next winter. It will have three bands and a gang, all 
the latest improvements and will slaughter logs as 
fast as any mill in the world, it is intended. 

The Marshall-Wells Hardware Company is moving 
into its splendid new building on Lake avenue, said to 
be the largest wholesale hardware house with one excep- 
tion in the United States. Mr. Marshall has just re- 
turned from the Pacific coast, where he went in behalf 
of a new business departure, the establishment of a 
branch at Portland, which has been decided upon. The 
company has had men in the orient for some time look- 
ing over trade conditions, and this new departure is to 
some extent influenced by their reports. 

A crew of millwrights has gone to Carlton to erect 
the new machinery to be put in the old Paine mill there, 
now the property of the Sauntry-Cain Company. The 
mill will cut about 15,000,000 feet this year and will 
run day and night. 

William Laird, of Laird, Norton & Co., Winona, is in 
the city, visiting his many friends, social and political. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NEWS. 


ASHLAND, Wis., March 13.—Another large lumber 
sale was closed yesterday by the East End Lumber Com- 
pany, recently transferred to the Nester estate. The 
Nesters have sold to a Chicago firm 5,000,000 feet of 
No. 4 boards, which will be shipped this season. The 
stock is yet to be manufactured. 

The Thompson Lumber Company, of Washburn, has 
secured a contract to saw about 5,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber for a Chicago wholesaler this season, 

President C. F. Latimer, of the Ashland Lumber Com- 
pany, sold 2,600,000 feet of lumber on his trip through 
the east, from which he returned yesterday morming. 
The most of the stock sold is norway pine and will be 
shipped to Chicago and Cleveland firms. He reports 
that dealers throughout the east are in excellent spirits 
and feel that the coming year is going to prove a profita- 
ble one in the lumber business. 

O. L. Lampson, the Sanborn logger, was in the city 
the first of the week. He stated that he had completed 
his logging contract. The recent snow storm has helped 
a great many of the loggers materially and they are 
feeling pretty good. The United States Leather Company 
expects to move into the South Side Lumber Company’s 
camp this spring and will put in hemlock during the 
coming summer. 

The Keystone Lumber Company sold last Saturday 
21,348 acres of cut-over lands, mostly in Bayfield coun- 
ty, to F. A. Ogden, of Chicago. The price paid was $1 
an acre. Mr. Ogden is said to be buying up these 
lands for speculation. Some time ago the Cranberry 
Lumber Company sold about the same acreage in Bay- 
field county, and negotiations are pending for the set- 
tlement of Bohemian families on these lands. 

The Two States Hardwood Company, of this city, has 
erected a saw mill at a little village called Herbster, 
at the mouth of the Cranberry river. The mill will 
probably begin operations early next week. They will 
saw ‘mostly oak, although some pine will be sawed on 
the starting of the mill. A shingle mill to take care 
of the cedar will also be operated at this point. About 
fifty men will be employed. 

Thomas McManus, one of Ashland’s well known lum- 
bermen, has taken a position with Street & Chatfield, 
of Chicago. He will manage that company’s inter- 
ests in this locality. Street & Chatfield do summer 
logging and will have considerable sawing done on Che- 
quamegon bay this year. 





BLACK RIVER NEWS. 


La Crosse, Wis., March 12.—The snow all disap- 
peared last week, but age Bong had a blizzard and 
about a foot of snow fell. that time the sleigh- 
ing has been very good. Today it is thawing some, 
but the indications are that it will be colder by tomor- 
row morning. In the woods the weather is very favor- 
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able and they are still doing good work. It is hardly 
probable that they will log much longer, as the sun is 
getting so high the snow will soon go. On the upper 
rivers they will no doubt have good logging for several 
weeks. Trade is picking up now and it promises to be 
very good this spring. The water in the Mississippi is 
raising under the ice so that crossing has been aban- 
doned. A week or so of warm weather will break up 
the ice and it now looks as if navigation would open 
early. 

McDonald Bros. have sold their raft boat, the Inver- 
ness, to the Ayer-Lord Tie Company, of Chicago. They 
will start her for the Tennessee river, where she will 
be used in towing ties and lumber. 

8S. H. Russell, who was for many years with the 
Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company here, and later with 
it at Pine Bluff, Ark., has purchased an interest in the 
Wind River Lumber Company in Oregon and will reside 
there in the future. 

F. A. Copeland, of the LaCrosse Lumber Coinpany will 
leave tomorrow evening for southern Missouri, to look 
over a tract of hardwood timber with the idea of 
investing. 

The C. L. Colman Lumber Company expects to bank 
30,000,000 to 35,000,000 feet on the Chippewa this 
winter. 

A. W. Pettibone, who has been spending the winter 
in Florida with his son, W. B. Pettibone, of Hannibal, 
Mo., is expected home this week. 

They are now making arrangements for the rig nd 
river drive this spring. The Holway estate, that has 
a large quantity of logs below Medford, will have on a 
drive, and the Standard Lumber Company will put on a 
large drive above Medford, Wis. Both of them will 
drive into Hemlock dam. From there the drive will 
be handled into the boom at the mouth by the associa- 
tion. 

Hon. J. W. Losey, who has been the attorney for 
most of the lumber companies here for many years 
past, died at his home in this city yesterday morning 
of heart failure at the age of 66 years. 

Thomas Ives, the Guttenburg, Iowa, lumberman, was 
in the city on business a few days ago. They are 
remodeling the Zimmerman & Ives mill at that place 
with the idea of running several years longer. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, Wis., March 13.—The market here for all 
kinds of lumber continues active, with prices firm. There 
are a large number of buyers and most of the 1901 sea- 
son’s product will probably be contracted for before the 
new season shall open. Practically all the dry lumber 
has been sold and is either being shipped out by rail or 
awaiting shipment by water in the spring. 

The next season’s cut of the N. Ludington Company, 
amounting to about 25,000,000 feet, has been sold to 
Chicago buyers. 

The Perley Lowe Company sold this week 12,000,000 
feet. of good lumber to the Skillings, Whitney & Barnes 
Lumber Company, of Boston. The Perley Lowe Company 
has disposed of all the Witbeck stock for the coming 
year with the exception of No. 3 boards and mill culls. 

The hardwood market continues as firm as ever and 
there is considerable demand for basswood and elm. 
Over 8,000,000 feet of hemlock, 3,000,000 feet of bass- 
wood and about 2,000,000 feet of elm have been con- 
tracted for during the past two weeks. The Hamilton 
& Merryman Company this week sold 800,000 feet of 
strips, dry stock, to the Muscoda Lumber Company, of 
Tonawanda. 

Among buyers here this week were: H. S. George, of 
Buffalo; T. 8S. Mickey, of R. H. Jenks Lumber Company, 
Cleveland; C, G. Cochran, New York; and Lewis Crowe, 
Chicago. Charles 8. Treadway, of the hardwood firm of 
Sanford & Treadway, was in Menominee this week. He 
comes from Hartford, Conn., and the firm has a yard in 
Menominee. 

Charles Goodman, of the Sawyer-Goodman Company, 
was in Milwaukee this week and attended the meeting 
of the hardwood men there. 8S. P. Gibbs, of the Kirby- 
Carpenter Company, attended the big meeting of whole- 
salers in Pittsburg last week. W. J. Davis, of Davis & 
Stitt, went to California this week. 

Isaac and 8S. M. Stephenson and Henry Swart have 
bought 600,000,000 feet of redwood timber in the Hum- 
boldt bay district of California. The timber is all located 
from six to ten miles from Humboldt bay, near Eureka. 
The purchase price was nearly $200,000 and the tract 
includes about 6,000 acres of land. The trees are large 
and straight and are growing so closely that they are 
said to average 100,000 feet of timber to the acre, some 
land running as high as 250,000 feet to the acre. 

L. W. Flannigan, a former well known logger of this 
city, is reported critically ill at a sanitarium in Wau- 
wautosa, Wis. He is not expected to recover. 





A WEEK AT WAUSAU. 


Wausau, Wis., March 13.—Amel Hackbart will finish 
sawing at his Wausau mill about April 1, when 1,500,000 
feet of splendid lumber will have been turned out. 

New York capitalists have notified the Wisconsin 
Valley Advancement Association that they stand ready 
to finance the proposed electric railway from Eagle 
river to Ackoosa, if the plans, surveys etc. show a 
good proposition. There is no doubt of this amd the 
preliminary steps will probably be taken at the next 
meeting of the association, in Merrill, next month. The 
building of this line would be of great benefit to the 
lumbermen and,manufacturers of this valley, who have 
frequent occasion to visit points along the river and 
desire rapid transit. 


C. C. Yawkey, one of the very successful lumbermen 


of this valley, who for the past twelve years has been 
operating at Hazelhurst and who lately located in this 
city and began the erection of a residence in this place 
at an outlay of about $20,000, has it about completed 
and expects to occupy it with his family about April 
15. The exterior is of colonial design, with variations, 
is of large proportions and presents a splendid and at- 
tractive appearance. All the woodwork finishings in 
the interior are of woods indigenous to-this section, 
these being in beautiful variety. In the sprimg Mr. Yaw- 
key intends to beautify the grounds. 





MICHIGAN TRADE NOTES. 

Bay City AND SAGinaw, Micu., March 12.—The event 
of interest is the reported removal to Toledo of the plan- 
ing mill and lumber yard of Bradley, Miller & Co. This 
extensive plant is located in West Bay City and John 
Miller is the manager. While the firm is reticent 
regarding the matter, the rumor seems to have founda- 
tion that the firm has secured a location at Toledo and 
has fully decided upon the change. The reasons given are 
dissatisfaction regarding the rate of taxation levied 
against the property of the company. It is one of the 
largest manufacturing plants at this end of the river and 
disburses some $60,000 in wages annually. 

The planing mills and box factories are running with 
pretty full crews and there is a seasonable movement in 
dressed lumber. Some box factories are doing a good 
business and other firms report the box business rather 
slow. Russell Bros.’ box factory at West Branch is get- 
ting ready to start operations. 

The Hargrave mill begins the season in good earnest 
this week. Last year the mill started January 15 and 
shut down December 14, and it is well supplied with logs 
for this year’s run. 

The Jensen Lumber Company, recently incorporated 
at Gaylord, with a capital stock of $125,000, has pur- 
chased the Michelson & Hanson Lumber Company’s 
saw mill at Bagley, on the Mackinaw division of the 
Michigan Central, has a full stock of logs for it and 
will operate the plant this season. 

R. H. Cate and 8. C. Bennett have bought the saw mill 
of Williams & Van Houten, at Onaway. Stewart B. 
Williams, one of the oldest lumber manufacturers in the 
state and who was born at Saginaw in 1836, being son 
of the late Gardner Williams, who operated the first saw 
mill in the Saginaw valley, died recently and hence the 
plant was disposed of in order to wind up the business 
of the firm. The buyers will operate the plant this sea- 
son. The mill was erected by Mr. Williams three years 
ago. 

Saginaw valley lumbermen who attended the meeting 
of the wholesalers at Pittsburg last week report having 
had a most interesting session. 

L. C. Slade has returned from the Atlantic coast cities 
and Pittsburg, and brought home some orders. 

The Campbell & Brown Lumber Company is shipping 
lumber right from the saw. The timber is mostly dry 
pine cut from trees killed by forest fires several years 
ago. The mill has stock in sight to run during the year. 

Last year Edmund Hall, who has operated the Detroit 
saw mill here many years, by reason of the act of the 
Ontario government prohibiting the export of saw logs 
built a large saw mill plant at Sarnia, on the Canada 
side, just above Port Huron, and it will have a stock 
of 20,000,000 feet of logs cut on Mr. Hall’s timber on 
Georgian bay to supply it the ensuing season. It is now 
reported that the Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber Com- 
pany has secured a favorable site and will erect a large 
saw mill near the Hall mill at Sarnia. The company is 
said to own a one quantity of timber on Georgian bay 
and it can be easily and expeditiously rafted to the mill 
at Sarnia bay. This will make Sarnia a lumber mart of 
considerable importance. 

W. L. Churchill, of the well known lumber firm of 
Churchill Bros., Alpena, has gone to Hot Springs and 
thence will visit California, where he will spend some 
time in rest and enjoyment of the good things of earth 
obtainable in that region. The firm is shipping several 
million feet of hardwood logs to Black river, twenty-two 
miles below Alpena, where they are to be manufactured. 

E. F. Loud, of the H. M. Loud Sons Company, of Au 
Sable, has gone to New York, whence he will sail for 
Europe. H. M. Loud, the head of the firm, has been 
traveling around the world and E. F. Loud will join his 
father in Paris. The Louds are getting in a stock of 
logs for their plant at AuSable. They have enough 
mixed timber tributary to their base of operations to last 
some years yet. 

The Indian River Stave Company has filed articles and 
will operate at Indian river, on the Mackinaw division. 
The capital stock is $6,000, and the company will manu- 
facture staves and broom handles.. 

Salling, Hanson & Co., of Grayling, are negotiating 
for a large tract of hardwood timber and hemlock in 
town 35 north, ranges 2 and 3 east, in Presque Isle 
county. The firm owns a large body of timber adjacent to 
the tract being negotiated and if the deal goes through 
will probably build a mill at Rogers City and manufac- 
ture the timber. A company has been organized to build 
a railroad west from Rogers City, largely for logging 
purposes, and this will traverse the timber of Salling 
Hanson & Co, 

R. H. Cates, of Onaway, has bought the Force & Dick- 
inson mill there and is stocking it for the summer run. 
He has also bought 500,000 feet of logs to be railed to the 
mill to strengthen the local stock. 

J. B. Whittier, of Charles Merrill & Co., who had a 
severe attack of pneumonia early in the winter and 
was laid up several weeks, is recuperating at Hot 
Springs. 

Cheney & Stratton are interested in the construction 
of a line of road ten miles long into their timber from 


Rogers City. Mr. Hoeft, who owns a large quantity of 
timber tributary to Rogers City, is interested in the 
Rogers City & Western railroad project for the purpose 
of reaching his timber holdings. 

Bliss & Van Auken are looking over stocks of lumber 
at points west of Saginaw. This firm keeps its stock up 
to date in quality, and will handle about 35,000,000 feet 
the present year. The firm is having a satisfactory busi- 
ness for the time of year. 


NORTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


Raber & Watson, of Menominee, Mich., and Chicago, 
have contracted for 500,000 posts, 40,000 poles and 
300,000 cedar ties on the Menominee river. 

The Peninsular Box & Lumber Company, of Menomi- 
nee, Mich., is shipping carloads of fine sawdust from 
its band resaws to Hancock, Marquette and other points 
to be used in the manufacture of cartridges, 





Logging Department. 


ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 13.—Crews from the 
logging camps are arriving in the city every day now, 
and while most of these were employed in eutting and 
trimming timber the season is practically over. Skid- 
ding and hauling will probably go on for some days, 
until the ice roads shall be melted, but the timber that 
will be cut for the season is all down. Reports from 
all sources indicate that the cut this year is the largest 
for a number of years. The season throughout was a 
most satisfactory one and pine timber was cut at little 
or no disadvantage. There was very little snow and few 
logs were lost by being hidden in deep drifts, while the 
weather was sufficiently cold to make possible good ice 
roads during the two principal hauling months, January 
and February. 

Two years ago at the biennial session of the legisla- 
ture a law was passed which required firms engaged in 
logging to pay their men at the end of each month, 
This law did not become operative until last summer, 
but it is now in effect and it worked to the serious dis- 
advantage of those engaged in logging operations who 
employed help. At the end of the first month the men 
were paid off as required by Jaw and the majority of them 
immediately hunted up the nearest camp where there 
was a saloon and went on a prolonged spree. Some of 
them never returned and others did not return for a 
week or longer, or until after their places had been 
filled by men from the Twin Cities. After the first 
month’s experience many loggers had a crew of extra 
men waiting at their camps on payday, and when their 
old men were paid off they put the new men at work. 
This kept a constant change going on in the logging crews 





and old, experienced men were often replaced by those 


who had little knowledge of the work before them. 

One logging firm in northern Minnesota which em- 
ployed thirty men reported a few days ago that only two 
or three of the men who originally started in with them 
last fall were in their employ now. The firm has issued 
335 time checks, each representing a transient they had 
employed during the season. Many of the loggers will 
come out of the woods with their last month’s wages and 
that is all; the rest has been spent as fast as it has been 
earned. The law works to the disadvantage of both the 
logging firms and their men, but it is a state law and is 
likely to remain on the statute books, so that lumbermen 
will probably encounter it again next winter. 

The smallpox scare early in the season had a bad effect 
on the situation for a few days, but did not last long 
and probably did not interfere seriously with the total 
output of logs this winter. It is the general opinion of 
loggers that the logs cut this season are much in excess 
of a year ago, and in some quarters it is openly admitted 
that it is doubtful if all the logs cut and down can be 
sawed before the sawing season’s end next fall. 

The failure of the river and harbor bill to pass con- 
gress is regretted by lumbermen at this point, but it will 
not interfere seriously with the floating of logs on the 
river. The bill carried an appropriation providing for 
the building of reservoirs on the upper Mississippi, and 
through its failure to pass these reservoirs cannot now be 
built. As a consequence the flow of water in the river 
cannot be controlled to the best advantage, but only & 
severe drouth would cause serious loss to lumbermen this 
season, and if there shall be reasonably high water in the 
spring, as usual, a drouth would have little effect on the 
situation. Large supplies of logs are at the landings 00 
the upper Mississippi and tributaries, and the chances 
are that these will be floated early and that good sup- 
plies, in addition to those already here, will be in the 
upper sorting gap before June 1. 





IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 

DututH, MINN., March 12.—Several weeks are nec 
essary to get the loggers out of the woods, in almost 
all cases. The weather of this week has been 80 
warm that roads are seriously imperiled and in many 
places they are already much damaged. This is espe 
cially the case on hill roads, where the full force © 
the sun is felt and where there are no protecting shades. 
Loggers along the shores of Lake Superior are in mue 
danger of losing their roads. There has been no great 
amount of snow and there is no thickness to the roads, 
so that a few days of warm weather plays havoc Wi 
them. 

Immediately around Duluth this trouble is less than 
west or east of the city, and in the woods near the 
Miss‘ssippi the roads are said to be practically. gone 
already, and men are coming out. Smaller logget 
are preparing to break camp, and though occasional 
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flurries of snow may help some there is little to be done 
after the roads once go. 

At Solway the camps of the Stillwater Logging Com- 
pany have broken up and the men have come in. The 
company has not completed its contract. 

L. O. Rumery, of Oshkosh, is here visiting his old 
partner of the logging firm of Loper & Rumery. 





OPERATIONS IN THE SAGINAW DISTRICT. 


Bay City, Micu., March 12.—While the snow has 
mostly disappeared in the valley, good hauling is re- 
orted on the Lake Huron shore and along the lines of 
the Detroit & Mackinae and the Mackinaw division of 
the Michigan Central. Some firms have quit opera- 
tions and others will haul logs as long as the weather 
conditions are favorable. Along the Mackinaw division 
large quantities of logs are piled to be hauled and the 
road has been running a dozen log trains daily during 
the winter. This company handled on this division 
over 100,000,000 feet of logs last year and Superintend- 
ent Coyle stated Saturday that there is a world of logs 
yet to be hauled. Several trains are running to the val- 
ley every day bringing logs to firms here and at Sagi- 
naw and firms on the line of the road are also getting 
logs by rail. Bousfield & Co. are getting a train load 
of logs every day, and other firms are getting mixed 
timber. C. Merrill & Co., of Saginaw, have 4,000,000 
feet of as fine logs as were ever rolled from a train at 
their mill and are getting a train load daily. This tim- 
ber is white pine and is being cut from pine lands in 
Gladwin county, located by the firm early in the ’50s. 
The firm has enough timber of all kinds to stock the mill 
for two years. The Kern Manufacturing Company is 
getting down the Mackinaw division, and Handy Bros. 
will bring down over 15,000,000 feet. The Detroit & 
Mackinac road is hauling lots of logs to points along 
the line of the road. 

The Central Lumber Company has contracted with 
Ben Boutell to raft 14,000,000 feet of choice white pine 
logs from upper Michigan to the Saginaw river. These 
logs were recently bought by the Central Lumber Com- 
pany from the Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber Company. 

About 4,000,000 feet of ash, elm and basswood logs 
have been cut and hauled to Chesaning during the win- 
ter. Some of them will be manufactured at that place 
and the remainder will be railed to other points. Nearly 
every little saw mill in the Saginaw district is stocked. 
There are scorces of little mills that have stocks rang- 
ing from 200,000 to 500,000 feet piled up in the mill 
yards. The weather since February 1 has been favor- 
able for logging and the most has been made of it. 
The Saginaw Manufacturing Company will bring 2,000,- 
000 feet of hardwood logs down from the Cameron 
branch of the Mackinaw division to Saginaw. The 
Berst Manufacturing Company, of Saginaw, gets a 
stock of 3,500,000 feet of maple and birch logs from 
the northern part of the state which are to be used in 
the manufacture of dowel pins, toothpicks and other 
articles. 

Buyers are picking up all the logs that can be secured 
at all interior points. On the Mackinaw division $10 is 
paid for elm and $10.50 for basswood logs. 

There will come out of Cass river this spring over 
1,000,000 feet of logs, mostly hardwood. A few million 
feet will also come out of the Tittabawassee and tribu- 
taries, 





WAUSAU AND VICINITY. 


Wausau, Wis., March 13.—The heaviest fall of snow 
experienced here during the winter, about one foot, 
occurred on Sunday. Activity in the logging woods 
was resumed the next day and great quantities of logs 
still remaiming on the skid ways were rushed in by all 
available teams and with all possible dispatch in order 
to wind up the work of the season. Jobbers and farm- 
ers are elated over the outcome of their labors, which 
looked dubious a week ago. Tuesday night another 
foot of snow fell, adding still greater activity to logging. 

At Lamar Sexmith’s mill, at the Eau Claire Dells, 
the cut for the season, which will close about June 1, 
will be about 2,500,000 feet of mixed stock. About 
2,000,000 of this stock will be a superior quality of 
basswood, the logs for which will run about 7% to the 
thousand. An additional stock of logs amounting to 
about 1,500,000 will be run down the Eau Claire river 
to be sawed at the John Manser mill at Kelly. The 
Alexander Stewart Lumber Company has broken up its 
logging camps at Miller’s Spur and at Morrison, having 
cut during the present season at both camps 4,500,000 
feet of logs. Monday at Rice Lake the company will 
break up another camp where about 5,000,000 feet of 
timber has been cut. All of this stock is beimg railed 
to its mills in this city for early spring sawing before 
the river route shall open. 

_ The logs put in hereabouts during the season now clos- 
ing are generally of the usual sizes and the lumber cut 


in the county will average up with that of former 
successful years, 





THE MAINE WOODS. 


_Bancor, Mr., March 9.—Estimates of the Penobscot 
river log cut for the season of 1900-1901 place the total 
at about 160,000,000 feet, and this, with the logs hung up 
“d Seeboomook last spring, will make nearly 180,000,000 
oo to come down in the drives this year. Of this quan- 

ty nearly one-half will go to the pulp mills, the Great 
ween Paper Company taking the larger part of the 

oo branch cut, and other concerns drawing heavily 

ie East branch, Piscataquis and Mattawamkeag. 
of imber is used for pulp now, not over 3,000,000 feet 

e cut being under the ordinary size of saw logs. 
we aa Just down from the woods say that the snow 
Ot nearly so deep-in the woods, where the wind has 


no sweep, to pile up drifts, as in the open country, and 
that on the whole this has been a very favorable winter 
for logging operations. The.hauling is good and it is 
expected that all the logs cut will be gotten to the land- 
ings before the spring break-up. Following is the esti- 
mate in feet of the cut on various branches of the Penob- 
scot river this season: 


West Branch. 


J. H. McNulty.. 10,000,000 Joshua Smith... 1,000,000 
Dudley & McLeod 7,000,000 H. B. Morrison 
Great Northern GG acGents 2,500,000 
Paper Co. ... 8,000,000 LL. M. Spencer. 1,000,000 
Vinal Robinson.. 1,000,000 George ray.... 2,500,000 
John Mullen ... 1,500,000 J. F. Kimball... 2,000,000 
W. D. Smith... 6,000,000 Maxfield & Marsh 5,000,000 
BE. Sawyer, jr... 1,800,000 Rice & Mullen.. 5,000,000 
John Ross ..... 4,000,000 Twin Lakes Lum- 
Gilbert & Mc- wk? 2,000,000 
NOY. 0 cvée's 5,000,000 James Kimball... 500,000 
Marsh & Ayer.. 5,000,000 Moses Jordan .. 1,200,000 
D. A. McLeod & ——_—— 
WO sceseades 1,700,000 Total . - 73,200,000 
East Branch, 
Lawler Bros. .. 38,000,000 John Fleming... 1,500,000 
C. Murphy & Son 4,000,000 Katahdin Pulp & 
Tozier Bros. ... 1,500,000 Paper Co..... 6,000,000 
George Finch .. 1,800,000 J. B. Hersey.... 1,500,000 
Kellogg & Cur- John Ross & Son 3,000,000 
arr 4,000,000 L. B. Rogers & 
G. B. Brown.... 1,200,000 BOR cckcccise 23606000 
Hinch & Scott.. 2,000,000 Stevens & Little- 
James McNulty. 3,000,000 ae 900,000 
Hugh Cunning- Hathaway 
BOM. .ccccscee LSSROS Whittier 3,000,000 
D. S. Chadbourne 500,000 ——_— 
Emerson & Sons 2,500,000 |) er 41,600,600 
Mattawamkeag River. 
©. Se BOP os vccus 8,000,000 Samuel Hanscom 400,000 
John W. Hinch. 4,000,000 Jordan Lumber 
Hinch & Cham- Company .... 500,000 
bers .......... 3,000,000 A. G. Chambers. 1,200,000 
John McCausland 5,000,000 — 
Leroy Butterfield 600,000 WOSEE cocous 17,700,000 
Piscataquis River. 
Packard & Saw- Downes, G. W. 
OE ia degaules 1,500,000 Hitchborn, D. 
Weymouth Bros. 1,000,000 A. Danforth, 
Packard & Saw- Hayes & Clapp, 
yer (poplar).. 1,000,000 William Dean, 
Thomas Gilbert. 3,000,000 aggregate of.. 2,500,000 
Henry Weymouth 1,800,000 —_—_—_—__— 
Annis & Phil- (er 14,800,000 
Os eveeltee 2,000,000 Grand total.....147,300,000 
BE. T. Spencer 2,000,000 


On the Passadumkeag river about 10,000,000 feet has 
been cut. To the above must be added various scattering 
lots of logs and the 18,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet hung up 
last year at Seeboomook falls, bringing the total quan- 
tity of logs to be driven down the Penobscot this year 
well up to 180,000,000 feet. 

Operations on the Machias river have been stopped in 
many places by the great depth of snow and many of 
the concerns will fall short of the amounts required to 
fill their contracts. The snow is from 44 to 5 feet deep. 

At the annual meeting of the Mattawamkeag Log 
Driving Company the drive was let to John McCausland 
at the following prices: From Jellison boom, 65 cents 
a thousand;. Baskehegan, 64 cents; South brook, 62 
cents; Wytopitlock, 60 cents; Jimskitticook, 58 cents; 
Molunkus, 58 cents; Mattaceunk, 58 cents. Last year 
the drive, consisting of 32,000,000 feet, was let at 35 
cents from Jellison boom; this year there will be but 
18,000,000 feet in the drive, of which 11,000,000 feet 
will be pulp logs. 

The East Branch Log Driving Company elected offi- 
cers as follows: President, Ira B. Gardner; treasurer, 
F. H. Strickland; directors, Ira B. Gardner, N. M. Jones, 
W. S. Kellogg, Harry F. Ross, F. H. Strickland. The 
drives, of which there will be three this year, were all 
sold at a higher price than usual. The first was taken 
by John Fleming at 73 cents; second, by James McNulty 
at 68 cents, and third by Cornelius Murphy at 75 cents. 
These three contractors later formed a partnership to 
run the three drives together. 





THE MENOMINEE RIVER DISTRICT. 

MARINETTE, Wis., March 13.—A number of camps have 
already broken up and next week many more will sus- 
pend. Two fierce blizzards this week precipitated over 
three feet of snow, the heaviest fall in the last ten years. 
Logging roads are as a consequence badly blocked and 
this will probably bring an end to logging operations 
sooner than intended. It has been an ideal winter for 
logging and more than a full stock of logs has been 
secured. . 

The annual drive meeting of the Menominee River 
Boom Company has been postponed from March 15 to 
the 22nd, to await the return of Secretary Hanley, who 
has been sojourning at Hot Springs, Ark. 

L. H. McCormick, of this city, and A. M. Murphy, of 
Green Bay, returned this week from Hot Springs after 
spending most of the winter there. 





LOGGING NOTES. 

The logging camps of Holmes & Sons, on the Stur- 
geon river, in the Menominee district, broke up about 
March 1, being the first camps in that vicinity to sus- 
pend operations. The season has been a very favorable 
one for logging and the greater number of the camps 
will continue in operation throughout March. 

I. K. Kerr, the well kmown logger of Eau Claire, 
Wis., has Jately finished a contract for cutting 200,- 
000,000 feet of pine near Phillips, in that state. Mr. 
Kerr has been in the logging business near Phillips 
since 1875 and has been remarkably successful. The 
contract just completed was entered into fifteen years 
ago. Mr. Kerr is the inventor of the road rutter, a 


device by which it is possible for a single team to 
haul 23,000 feet of logs in one load. 

The cut of logs for this winter on the St. Croix river 
is estimated at from 175,000,000 to 200,000,000 feet, 





less than half of the big cuts made during the past 
few years. These figures also include the old logs to 
come out. 


The log drives in the Palouse river, Washington, 
started two weeks ago and logs are now coming down. 
William Codd, of Colfax, has 3,250,000 feet in the river 
near Princeton. The Palouse River Lumber Company 
has 4,600,000 feet in the river and about 1,000,000 feet 
eut and unhauled. 

PAPAL LII IIS 


A NEW TIMBER JOINT. 


Eugene F, Harris, James F. McCune, G. W. Powell 
and KE. Frazier, all of Indianapolis, are jointly interested 
in a timber lock joint, 
for which a patent was 
granted on November 
14, 1899 (No. 637,212). 
A company will soon 
incorporate, which will 
probably be styled the 
McCune Timber Lock 
Joint Company, Mr. 
McCune, a_ practical 
woodworker of twenty 
years’ experience, being 
the inventor. The de- 
sign is applied very 
successfully to car sid- 
ing, preventing the 
joints from opening. It 
is also used for car 
roofing, a double thick- 
ness, with joints 
broken, being imper- 
vious to water without 
the usual middle layer 
of sheathing paper. It 
has been in actual use 
in this direction for 
the past year and a 
large contract is now 
pending. The device 
also applies to wooden 
elevator spouting ete. 
The accompanying 
illustration shows it as 
applied to house siding 
as worked from 1x6 
inch stock, one-half 
inch being taken in the 
lap, the face of the 
stock being worked to give the effect of narrow 
siding. It is intended to offer this device to planing 
mill men upon a royalty. 

The cut also shows the method of applying the joint 
upon a square corner, as in elevator spouting, corner 
boards ete. 
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CASUALTIES. 





Alabama. 


Brocton—The dry kiln at the saw mill of the Henderson- 
Boyd Lumber Company was burned on March 7. Loss 
$20,000 ; insurance $6,500. 


Delaware. 


Felton—The saw mill and basket factory of George Wald- 
man were burned on March 5. Loss $3,000; no insurance. 


Florida. 


O’Brien—The saw and planing mill of Jason Scarborough 
were burned on March 7. Loss $3,500; no insurance. 


Illinois, 


Chicago—The coopering establishment of John Wiszner at 
295 West Kinzie street was burned on March 12. Loss esti- 
mated at $20,000. 

Minnesota. 


Minneapolis—The compo-board factory of the C. A. Smith 
Lumber Company was destroyed by fire on March 11. Loss 
$20,000. The plant will be rebuilt. 

Wells—The lumber yards of the St. Croix Lumber Com- 
pany were burned a few days ago. Loss estimated at $8,000. 


New York. 


Amenia—The sash and blind factory of Wilson & Eaton 
was burned a few days ago. 

Binghamton—The box and heading factory of Beman & 
Co. was slightly damaged by fire recently. 


Pennsylvania, 


Saegertown—The box and woodworking plant of F. L. 
Peters was damaged by fire on March 6. Loss about $10,000. 


Tennessee. 


Halls—The pgm | and stave mill of W. F. Wilson was 
burned a few s ago. Loss $2,500; no insurance. 

Hunter’s Landing—The saw mill of the Hunter Lumber 
Company, of Memphis, was burned on March 5, entailing a 
loss of $20, § e pro ty Ate insured for $10,000. e 
company had about 100, \y feet of timber, which.was 
saved. The plant may be rebuilt. 





THE STATUS OF A DISSOLUTION. 


The following statement has been received from the 
Niagara Falls Lumber & Coal Company, of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., in regard to a reference in last week’s 
LUMBERMAN to ar application for dissolution of the 
concern. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN—Gentlemen: On January 17 at 
our regular annual meeting Mr. S. B. Spencer, who has been 
treasurer and manager of the corporation for the past five 
years, was removed on account of questionable transactions 
and his salary was stopped. In this state there is a law 
which allows a corporation to be dissolved when the stock is 
equally divided as regards director and stockholders, without 
regard as to whether the concern is solvent or insolvent. 
This proceeding Mr. Spencer attempted. The concern is not 
only solvent, but after paying all its indebtedness has a net 
worth of $35,000. The directors of this company have this 
day settled with Mr. Spencer in full for his stock and all 
proceedings have been stopped and Mr. Spencer has no fur- 
ther interest in the corporation. We write this in justice.to 
ourselves. NIAGARA FALLS eS CoaL a, 
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HEMLOCK PRICES ESTABLISHED. 





The Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association Formulates a List—A Base Price of 
$9.50 Agreed On F. O. B. Wausau—No Increase in Stocks on Hand—General 
Conditions Reported Satisfactory—Old Officers are Re-elected. 





A fair representation of the membership of the North- 
western Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association convened in 
the club room at the Plankinton House, Milwaukee, on 
Tuesday last. Owing to the absence of President J. T. 
Barber, of Eau Claire, who is at present with his family 
on the Pacific coast, the meeting was called to order by 
W. A. Ho!t, of the Holt Lumber Company, Oconto, the 
vice president of the association, at 10:30 o’clock in the 
morning. F. W. Shepard, of the Rousseau & Shepard 
Company, Chelsea, Wis., occupied his usual position as 
secretary. 

In taking the chair Mr. Holt called attention to the 
fact that while prices on hemlock had been somewhat 
demoralized during the winter they had lately stiffened 
without any concerted action on the part of the manu- 
facturers. The opportunity seemed ripe at this time for 
establishing a list and maintaining it. He said that 
during the past year or two hemlock had obtained a foot- 
hold among lumber consumers from which it could not 
be dislodged, and the prospects seemed favorable for a 
largely increased consumption from this time forth. 


Those Present. 


W. A. Holt, Holt Lumber Co., Oconto. 

F. W. Shepard, Rousseau & Shepard Co., Chelsea. 7 

George H. Chapman, North Western Lumber Co., Eau 
Claire. 

Cc. K. Ellingson, Ellingson Lumber Co., Stetsonville. 

F. P. Stone, Mortenson & Stone, Wausau. 

W. H. Bradbury, N. B. Holway estate, La Crosse. 

A. McGowan, Madison. 

W. E. Priestley, Milwaukee. 

B; F. MeMillan, B. F. McMillan & Bro., McMillan. 

W. D. Connor, R. Connor Company, Marshfield. 

A, R. Week, John Week Lumber Co., Stevens Point. 

F. N. Snell, Heidrick & Matson Lumber Co., Westboro. 

F. J. Lang, Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., Hermansville, 
Mich. 
L. A. Harrison, Harison & Lowe, Chicago. 

John 8. Owen, John 8. Owen Lumber Co., Eau Claire. 

Cc. W. Croty, Medford Hemlock Co., Tomah. 

A. R. Owen, John 8. Owen Lumber Co., Eau Claire. 

¥. L. Tibbits, Wilbur Lumber Co., Milwaukee. 

Eugene Shaw, Daniel Shaw Lumber Co., Eau Claire. 

Francis A. Brown, Marinette Lumber Co., Marinette. 

Charles A. Goodman, Sawyer-Goodman Co., Marinette. 

J. N. Boyington, Marshfield Land & Lumber Co., Marshfield. 

8. M. Quaw, Quaw Lumber Co., Wausau. 

Lee W. Gibson. Medford Mfg Co., Medford. 

George H. Lusk, Nye, Lusk & Hudson, Thorp. 

J. J. Kennedy, W. A. Osborn Lumber Co., Rib Lake. 

George Wunderlich, Elmhurst. 

Fred Rietbrock, Rietbrock & Halsey, Athens. 

James Lillie, Lillie Lumber Co., Talbot, Mich. 

8S. H. Cook, Clinton, Iowa. 

Harry Garbutt, Janesville. 

O. K. Hobe, E. H. Hobe Lumber Co., Knox Mills. 

Mort Rynearson, Chicago Heights Lumber Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 

W. J. Wagstaff, Oshkosh. 

Cc. P. Crosby, Hawkins. 

Cc. 8. Curtis, Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau. 

W. R. Mackenzie, Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Co., Mad- 
ison. 

James O'Callaghan, O. C. Lumber Co., Hardwood, Mich. 

M. J. Colby, Curtis & Yale Company, Wausau. 

G. R. Lindsay, Little Wolf River Lumber Co., Manawa. 

Edward Lynch, Grand Rapids. 

T. R. Wall, Wall-Spaulding Lumber Co., ‘Oshkosh. 

M. J. Peck, Gurney Land & Lumber Co., Gurney. 

W. H. Collins, Mortenson & Stone, Wausau. 


The chair announced that the first business in order 
would be the report of the price list committee, which 
was presented by Mr. Stone, chairman of the committee. 
The committee’s report was as follows: 

Official Price List. 
Of the Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association. 
Revised March 12, 1901. Effective March 12, 1901. 


Wisconsin grades to govern. Prices f. o. b. 
Wausau (Wis.) freight rate. 


No. 1 Piece Stuff S1S And E. ° 
12& 
101t. 14ft. 16ft. 18ft. 20ft. 22ft. 24 ft. 


8 ft. 
2x4... $8.00 $11.50 $ 9.50 $10.00 $12.50 $12.50 $13.00 $13.00 
2x6... 8.00 9.50 9.50 10.00 11.50 12.00 13.00 13.00 
2x8 8.00 10.00 9.50 10.00 12.00 12.00 12.50 12.50 
2x10 8.00 9.50 


vs 9.50 10.00 11.50 12.00 138.00 13.00 
2x12.. 9.00 10.50 10.50 11.00 12.00 18.00 13.50 13.50 
No. 2 at $2 per M less. 
No. 1 Hemlock, Rough. 
ers ett! $10.50 $10.50 $11.50 $11.50 $13.00 $13.00 

















i ee 2.00 11.00 11.00 12.00 12.00 13.50 13.50 
ere 12.50 11.50 11.50 12.00 12.50 14.00 14.50 
4x4 to 8x8. 11.50 10.50 10.50 11.50 11.50 13.00 18.50 
Boards. 
No. 1 12-inch boards, 10 ft and longer, sls.......... $138.50 
No. 1, 6, 8 and 10-inch boards, 10 ft. and longer, sls.. 12.00 
No. 2 boards, 4-inch and up, 8 to 16 ft., sls.......... 9.50 
Cull boards, 4-inch and up, 8 to 16 ft, sls........... 6.00 
No. 1 shiplap or D. & M..... Ra PANS WES be we o ONES eR 18.50 
No, 2 shiplap OF D. @ MM, seccccicccvesccsertovve +. 11.00 
Weights for Delivery. 
z 

Timbers and 8-inch plank ....... acveceees papesere OD 
2-inch piece stuff, rough.........cceecsseeees cvocce mo 
2-inch piece stuff, si erbiseresersevecervccccess Mee 
SI, SNEED <0 9.6 5.0.0 2 00.0585 10:0,4'0.0 0 O's 010.0000 t's 6a st .400 
Boards, Gls ...5. 200% hee bae Oo cea n0y b¥ 'ee de were 
Bhiplap a re eee ae Pre 

here stock is quoted sis or sls and e, deduct 50 cents 


per M if wanted ye 

Where piece stuff is wanted sle only, price to be the same 
as sis and e with rough weights added for delivery. 

in. geting delivered prices, add to list freight from Wau- 
sau, 5 

Mr. Shaw moved the adoption of the report. This 
was seconded and discussion was invited. 

During the discussion it developed that the committee 
had in view the establishment of a differential between 
hemlock and pine piece stuff in short lengths of from 
$2 an $2.50, and in longer than 18-foot of from $1.50 
to $2. 

Mr. Shaw, being called upon to state his views regard- 
ing the new list, condition of trade and so on, said that 





he was not able to give much information and that he 
would like to hear from some of those who had been 
selling below the list. 

Mr. McMillan facetiously remarked at this opportune 
moment that “any of you fellows can talk on that sub- 
ject.” 

Mr. Chapman, of the North Western Lumber Com- 
pany, said that his concern had not sold a foot of hem- 
lock in the past thirty days below the list. 

Mr. Ellingson gave his ideas about the proposed list 
and stated that there were only a few items on which he 
would change prices and he thought the list was a fairly 
representative one. 

Mr. Bradbury said that his concern had been getting 
list prices all winter, excepting on 2x6 No. 2 and on No, 2 
boards. He thought it would be a good idea to have the 
amount of stock on hand read by the secretary. 

Secretary Shepard said that although he had en- 
deavored diligently for the past month or more to get 
reports of stocks on hand, he had not succeeded in secur- 
ing a sufficient number of replies to his request from 
which to make up a report. 

Mr. Curtis said with reference to the stock on hand 
that it would be a good idea to get the reports from the 
members present and moved that these be obtained. The 
proposition being carried, the secretary and Mr. Curtis 
proceeded to obtain from each member the quantity of 
logs and lumber on hand at the present time as compared 
with last year. 

While the figures were being made up the views of 
those present were asked for on the condition of trade, 
which, according to the evidence given, was in an ex- 
tremely satisfactory condition. Mr. Week, of Stevens 
Point, said that his company had three or four times 
as many orders on hand as a year ago at this time and 
several times as many inquiries as were at hand last 
year. 

The quantity of stock being figured up, it was found 
that twenty-four concerns reported. This was less than 
one-fourth of the number of manufacturers in the terri- 
tory and consequently could not be taken as an exact 
statement of existing conditions. With the twenty-four 
concerng reporting there was shown an increase in the 
amount of lwmber on hand over last year of 15 percent 
and a decrease in the stock of logs put in this winter of 
4 percent. Adding together the stocks of logs and lumber 
the insignificant increase of 1 6-10 percent was shown in 
1901 over 1900. 

In speaking about the state of trade, Mr. Stone, of 
Wausau, said that as showing something of the in- 
creased distribution of hemlock he had lately shipped 
hemlock into Missouri, where it came in competition 
with yellow pine. 

Considerable desultory discussion followed, after which 
the motion to adopt the price list was carried almost 
unanimously. 

The report of the treasurer, A. R. Week, was called 
for and was as follows, covering the several years of his 


incumbency : 
Total receipts to July 1, 1800.......se00% $140.00 
Total receipts to July 1, 1900............ 675.25 
Total receipts to January 15, 1901........ 10.00 
Pe eae rere Cer rere | $825.25 
NL, 6 0G chc5s 0 iur' chive case asd 616.77 
errr errs tee ee $208.68 


On motion the report was accepted and placed on file. 

An assessment of $3 for each 1,000,000 feet manufac- 
tured was made upon the members for current expenses 
for 1901. 

This being the annual meeting and the election of offi- 
cers being in order, Mr. Stone moved that the secretary 
cast the ballot of the association for the re-election of the 
old officers. The proposition was duly seconded. 

Mr. Shepard stated that on account of his being a 
manufacturer he thought the association should elect 
somebody who was not interested to fill the position of 
secretary and announced his intention of resigning. 

Mr. Shaw moved to refuse to accept the resignation of 
Mr. Shepard; that action on the resignation left to 
the board of directors, who should be empowered to act 


. and that a vote of thanks be given to Mr. Shepard for 


the energy and ability he had showa in conducting the 
affairs of the association. 

Mr. Rietbrock said that in his opinion the association 
could not get along very well without Mr. Shepard in 
the position of secretary. During the several years he 
had filled that position he had been the life and energy 
of the hemlock associatiom and his services could not well 
be dispensed with. 

The motion to defer action on Mr. Shepard’s resigna- 
tion by the board of directors was carried and with that 
exception the old officers were declared duly elected. 

No date having been fixed for the new list to go into 
effect it was moved, seconded and duly carried that the 
new list be effective March 12, the date of its adoption. 

Mr, Rietbrock made a motion that in view of the pos- 
sibility of the association needing more funds than had 
been provided for by the assessment made, the board of 
directors: be empowered to levy a larger assessment if 
found necessary. This being adopted, the meeting ad- 
journed subject to the call of the board of directors. 

Notes of the Hemlock Meeting. 

Secretary F. W. Shepard must have felt exceedingly 
flattered by the pleasant things that were said about 

. i 


him by the members of the Hemlock association when he 
intimated that he wished to resign the position. The 
general expression was that Mr. Shepard had devoted 
himself unselfishly to the interests of the association 
and that he could not be easily spared from the duties of 
the secretaryship at this stage of the association’s career, 
It is to be hoped by all that he will reconsider his resig- 
nation and continue in the office which he has so ably 
filled. 

W. R. Mackenzie, manager of the Brittingham & 
Hixon Lumber Company, at Madison, was present during 
the session as the representative of his concern. Mr. 
Mackenzie is dovetailing into his new position gracefully 
and is making many friends for his company. 

C. W. Croty, sales agent at Tomah, Wis., for the Med- 
ford Hemlock Company, of Medford, and Lee W. Gibson, 
manager of the Medford Manufacturing Company, of 
Medford, were conspicuous at the meeting. These gen- 
tlemen report a better demand for hemloek and a con- 
siderable improvement in prices. 

That the stock of hemlock after such a favorable win- 
ter for logging should have increased over a year ago 
but 16-10 percent among the members of the association 
is regarded as an exceedingly favorable feature of the 
secretary’s report. While some of the big hemlock con- 
cerns reported a considerable increase or at least as 
much stock as was put in last year, it was the general 
sentiment that the cut of the small mills would be mate- 
rially decreased, as the low prices offered for hemlock 
— had been no inducement for the farmers to cut 
them. 

The ad agrarser of the price list was made in accord- 
ance with existing conditions, some items being low- 
ered, especially on short piece stuff, from the list adopted 
last year and long lengths being slightly advanced. 

Francis A. Brown, vice president of the Marinette 
Lumber Company, at Marinette, Wis., and Charles A. 
Goodman, manager of the Sawyer-Goodman Company, of 
the same city, came down to Milwaukee expressly for 
the purpose of joining the Northwestern Hemlock Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. Both reported prosperous trade 
conditions. Mr. Brown said that his concern has in stock 
and can furnish the following items of lumber as wanted: 
White pine, norway, tamarack, spruce, hemlock, bass- 
wood, rock elm, soft elm, ash, hard maple, soft maple, 
beech, butternut, poplar, white oak and red oak. The 
cut of the Marinette Lumber Company this year will be 
about 40,000,000 feet outside of shingles. Of dry stock 
the company has on hand about 15,000,000 feet, of which 
10,000,000 feet has been already sold. The variety of 
stock offered by this former exclusively white pine con- 
cern is certainly not frequently found in the output of a 
northern lumber concern. 

PEP BALLIOL III 


NEW MILLS. 





Alabama. 
Snes Andrews Lumber Company is building a saw 
mill. 
Montgomery—W. B. Burton will build a veneer and ex- 
celsior factory. 
Arkansas. 
Piggott—Joel A. Taylor and John Egbert, sr., are build- 
ing a planing mill. 
Florida. 


Sanderson—Daniel Green will establish a saw mill. 
Georgia. 
Lumber City—The Erie Lumber Company will build two 
saw mills with dry kilns and planing mills to employ about 


200 hands.——The Ocmulgee Veneer Company will put up 
a veneer and fruit package factory. 
Louisiana. 


aii Bros. are building a cypress shingle 
mill. 


Massachusetts. 
Pittsfield—Harry Howard is building a sash and blind 
factory. 
Michigan. 
Duncan—T. D. James is building a novelty factory. 


+f 
Newberry—George and Charles Engel will build a small. 


saw mill, 
Perry—L. C. Wilkinson is building a brick planing mill. 
Minnesota, 
i St. Peters—Pettis Bros. will build a sash and door fac- 
ory, 
New Jersey. 
Moorestown—The J. 8S. Rogers Company has completed a 
saw and planing mill. 
New York, 


Schenectady—The Madden Lumber Company, of Troy, will 
remove its sash and door factory to this point. 


Ohio. . 
Marietta—The Williamstown Lumber Company, of WII- 
liamstown, W. Va., is building a planing mill. 
Oregon. 
Portland (near)—The Pelton-Armstrong Company will 
build saw mills. 
Pennsylvania, 
Montrose—George B. Sauter has established a shingle mill. 


Texas. 

Clarksville—The Clarksville Lumber Company will build 

a saw mill, 
Tennessee. 

ee ae near)—J. L. Butler is building a saw mill. 

Knoxville—The Chavannes Lumber Company will rebuild 
its mill, which was burned last fall. 

Jareneneng-—latwens & Smith have established a saw 
mill. 


Manchester—G. W. Walker, of Vandalia, Ill., will build @ 
stave and heading factory. 
Washington. 
Pe Ell—H. W. Walker will build a saw mill. 
Pilchuck—Parker Bros. & Hiatt will build a double cir- 


cular saw mill. 
West Virginia. 
Chester—Elmer Good will establish a saw mill. 
Wisconsin. 
Cumberland (near)—Frand Mattson will erect a saw mill. 


North Fond du Lac—W. B. McLain will establish a box 
factory. 


y 
Oshkosh—Radford Bros, & Co. will have their new mill 
in operation by April 1. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





St. Louis on the Eve of a Prolonged Building Boom—Conditions Expressed by Representative 
Trade Factors—A Record Breaking Demand for Car Building Material—Spring 
Demand Expected to Be Extraordinary—New Mississippi Lumber Rates. 





AMONG SOUTHWESTERN MILLS AND DEALERS. 


The situation for the past week shows comparatively 
little change either as regards shipments or values 
among the southwestern mills and dealers. Demand has 
slackened to some extent, particularly from the direction 
of Texas, and it is also reported by several of the short- 
leaf mills in Arkansas that there has been a slight easing 
off of orders. But in the latter district particularly, 
the mill men are glad of the approaching opportunity to 
saw, to some extent at least, for stocks, which as a rule 
are badly broken and make the filling of orders already 
booked a hard task. So on the whole a diminution in 
the volume of new business would not be regarded with 
any degree of apprehension by either the longleaf or 
shortleaf mills and dealers. None of these operators 
in either section think that there will be anything in 
the nature of a slump during the year, in either demand 
or prices. But on the other hand few of them believe 
that the fierce scramble for lumber which has existed 
since last November will last much longer. It is quite 
generally thought that trade will settle down to a 
steady basis and that the remainder of the year will 
develop a firm and steady market. 

In St. Louis, Mo., conditions are different. From 
now throughout the year and indeed through 1902, 
that market will doubtless lead all others in the country 
in the consumption of yellow pine. The city has at 
last been awakened to a realization that it has a big job 
on its hands in the now assured Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, which will throw open its gates to the world 
in 1903 and attempt to eclipse any world’s fair hitherto 
held. Since congress passed the $5,000,000 appropria- 
tion last week, many of the states have already appro- 
priated great sums for individual exhibits, New York 
leading off with $750,000. 

St. Louis is on the eve of one of the greatest specula- 
tive building movements ineher history, or in the his- 
tory of any other city, for that matter. The banking 
capital in both national banks and trust companies 
will be largely increased immediately, in some cases 
doubled. This is to prepare the way for the great 
demand for loans in the development of private invest- 
ment in the city. The trust companies in particular 
have hitherto been willing to advance money on city 
property for speculative building such as stores, flats, 
dwellings ete, and money from these companies was 
easy to borrow until two years ago, when it was held 
back because of the advance in building material. Now, 
however, a large part of it will find its way into loans 
for building purposes, on account of the necessities inci- 
dent to the exposition. For two years this class of 
building has been at a standstill, and the result is that 
the city’s natural growth has overcrowded the houses for 
rent. Added to this the exposition expects to attract 
visitors to the number of 250,000 to 350,000 daily, which 
means a great building impetus in the almost immediate 
future. Much of this building activity will be in the 
nature of new structures such as hotels, stores and flats, 
and considerable will also be in repair work. Then there 
will be amusement enterprises, such as racetracks, roller 
coasters, base ball grounds, bowling alleys and the 
thousand and one catch penny schemes, all of which 
will require lumber and plenty of it. As an instance, 
a new racing association is already a fact, and an order 
for 1,000,000 feet of yellow pine was placed last week 
with an Arkansas mill at prevailing prices. So the 
St. Louis operators are feeling very comfortable over the 
outlook for yellow pine for the next two years, so far 
as city demand is concerned. 

As to the shipping demand of the country yards most 
of the mills in the shortleaf belt are optimistic. They 
expect some cessation from the past three months’ whirl, 
but they are confident of rounding out a splendid busi- 
ness by next December.. Few are seeking orders at 
present, although some assert that shipments on old 
orders exceed new ones now being booked. Stocks, how- 
ever, throughout the entire shortleaf region are in bad 
shape with but few exceptions. In a recent visit to the 
southwest were found but three mills in twenty-five 
where stocks were normal. In other cases mills which 
ordinarily carried 7,000,000 feet had less than 3,000,000 
and in two instances stocks had dwindled to about 
1,500,000 feet—ridiculous stocks to draw upon for pres- 
ent demand. There is no danger at present of overpro- 
duction, as the labor question is rather @ serious one 
just now and mill labor is very scarce. 

In the longleaf district it is generally reported that 
the scramble for stock from Texas and Oklahoma is 
approaching its close. The recent slackening will con- 
tinue as the planting season has already started, and 
until the next cotton crop shall be assured the count 
yard trade will naturally assume a quieter tone. Rail- 
road and export trade will hold the attention of the 
gulf mills for several months, and the yard stocks 
seek a market elsewhere than Texas and Oklahoma 
until assured of the crop for 1901. Should that crop 
arent cotton again it is probable that every longleaf 
ri ‘ion the southwest and many of the shortleaf mills 
rh rxansas will devote their entire energies to local 
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quarters; new fences, new residences, new barns and 
every conceivable structure from a warehouse or cotton 
factory to a cow puncher’s shack are in evidence through- 
out the southwest from Memphis to El Paso. 

The car situation is in good shape at this writing, 
the only reperts to the contrary being some scattering 
complaints along the Cotton Belt railway, which system 
has hauled an extraordinary volume of traffic for the 
past year. This is rapidly being improved, however, 
and another week or two will doubtless bring a full 
quota of cars to the mills along this system. 

Values remain firm. The recent official advance by 
the association is practically the basis already estab- 
lished by four-fifths of the mills, which have issued 
independent lists during the past three or four weeks, 
and is the officia) recognition that prices could stand 
a higher level for the present at least. The general 
sentiment among the mills which market their output 
direct from their plants is along the line of conserva- 
tism, and there will be some resistance to any radically 
higher values than those now obtaining, as tending to 
precipitate reactions in the event of a diminution in 
demand. 

As indicating trade conditions in St. Louis, the fol- 
lowing concerns have been interviewed by a representa- 
tive of the LUMBERMAN and their comments upon trade 
are published herewith: 


M. L. Fleishel, Southern Cypress Lumber Selling 
Company, Limited. 


Cypress stocks are very light, the mills are filled with 
orders, and while they are running full capacity it will take 
some time to catch up. Prices are steady, but present indi- 
cations point to a slight advance along all lines. ‘The de- 
mand for cypress is becoming more and more general in in- 
terior finish and is rapidly taking the place of white pine, 
as me realize its value and adaptability for that class of 
work. 


A. J. Lang, Hardwood Dealer. 


Stocks of hardwood are ordinary, with fair demand, but 
there are signs of improvement in all lines, with the possible 
exception of gum and cottonwood. Quarter sawed oak is 
bringing fair values, but the stocks in hand are not at all 
desirable. Red oak is holding its own, with good demand 
for all thicknesses. Prices are firm and likely to remain so 
for some time. 

One of our great *#roubles is the poor car service that is 
being furnished, and a great deal of difficulty is encountered 
in getting prompt delivery of shipments. 


F. H. Smith Lumber Company, Hardwoods. 


The demand for hardwoods is fair in all lines, but not any 
heavier than this time iast year; in fact not so great. 
Stocks are somewhat light and demand for stock in good 
quality is in fair volume. Quarter sawed oak is in good de- 
mand, but stocks are somewhat depleted. 

The indications at present are that prevailing values will 


remain as they are and we can see no reason for expecting. 


any advance, except possibly on one or two minor items. 
Berthold & Jennings, Southern Pine. 


We find business very good, with a fair demand. Stocks 
are in fair shape. Prices are firm and we do not look for any 
change from present conditions for some time. Mills are 
stocked up with orders and running full capacity. 

One great drawback and one which is causing considerable 
delay in making time shipments is the very poor car service 
which is being rendered. Shipments that usually take from 
three to five days en route are now delayed from a week to 
ten days. This is a matter which should be taken up vigor- 
ously. The whole fault seems to lie in the lack of motive 
power. 


Louis Werner Saw Mill Company. 


The demand for hardwood is not as good as it might be. 
Stocks are light and demand only fair. We can see no reason 
for any change in present values. The market is steady and 
under existing conditions as healthy as can be expected. 


Huttig Sash & Door Company. 


Business in the sash and door trade has been better than 
for a long time. This has been anticipated and our stocks 
were full; censequently we were and are able to meet all de- 
mands, The recent advance in glass was looked for, and we 
would not be surprised to see another one soon. This will 
necessarily have the effect of a new discount on glazed stock. 

Indications poifit to extensive building operations all over 
the country at the opening of spring and we look for an ex- 
cellent business throughout the coming year. We at the 
present time have all we can take care of. 


Hafner-Lothman Manufacturing Company. 


The sash and door trade during the past month has been 
excellent. We are filled up with all the orders we can take 
care of and have reached that point where we take only the 
most desirable ones. We look for another advance in glass 
very shortly, which will naturally cause a new discount to be 
issued. This, however, will not come as a surprise, and we 
do not think it will lessen the volume of trade. 

To sum the whole situation up in a few words, prospects In 
the sash and door trade were never brighter. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louris, Mo., March 13.—As viewed in this section 
of the country there has been improvement in the 
lumber situation since last report although that report 
was only made a week ago. A tremendous amount of 
building lumber is changing hands and this amount 
shows prospects of increasing. Some people argue that 
the farmers will soon be busy with their crops and will 
not have time for building but this is offset by the 
fact that city building has but just begun and country 
retailers have much buying to do to put their stocks 
im shape to take care of summer business. With the 
factories the consumption of stock is increasing and 
there is much more willingness to buy than had been 
the case thus far this year. The indications are that 


the lumber consumption of this year has but just begun 
and people in this section have no fears as to the future. 

A 12-foot rise im the river at this point within a 
week puts it at a very satisfactory boating stage. Some- 
thing over a million feet arrived within the past two 
days and a number of barges of cypress and cottonwood 
are already on the way up. Packets running in the 
Tennessee river are in full operation and each boat 
brings in about 200,000 feet of oak and poplar. It is 
stated that there is a large amount of lumber already 
bought by St. Louis parties in that river which will be 
brought out as soon as possible. On the lower Missis- 
sippi there is a smaller stock of cottonwood than at 
this time last year and it is probable that only that 
which is already sold will be brought in until the local 
situation-shall improve. Cottonwood people regard their 
stock as excellent property in view of the fact that 
the consumption promises to be heavier than ever before 
and mill stocks are lighter than is normal. Not many 
of the cottonwood people are forced to move their lum- 
ber and there will undoubtedly be a better basis of 
values within another month. The bulk of the cypress 
stock handled in this market arrives by river and 
dealers are glad to see navigation resumed so they may 
get in some of- the stock they purchased a month or 
so ago, stock which they need. A few barges of gum 
will be among the early arrivals but this wood is in 
about the same shape as is cottonwood. 

Receipts are still mostly by rail but the daily reports 
from all sources show them to have aggregated 29,166,000 
feet durimg the past week, while shipments amounted to 
14,040,000. 

All that can be said concerning yellow pine is that 
there is more stock being disposed of than at last re- 
port, that mill stocks are almost a negative quantity, 
and that prices are firm with an upward tendency. 
There is a uniform basis of values, more so than for 
a year and the scarcity of some items makes it impera- 
tive that there soon be a further advance umless there 
is a decrease in the demand, which is not expected. 
The activity in railroad construction calls for an im- 
mense amount of stock, one heavy operator in this 
material claiming that he has thus far this year booked 
almost as many orders as during the whole of last 
year. The car shops have seldom been busier than at 
present and millions of feet are going in this direction. 
The American Car & Foundry Company, of this city, 
has unfilled orders on its books for 24,532 cars and 
new orders are coming in as rapidly as the old ones 
are being filled. In yard stock the strongest demand 
is west of the river, but eastern demand is by no means 
slow. Locally buildimg is already rushing, although it 
is yet early in the season. There are some rumblings 
of local labor disturbances but it is hardly thought 
anything will come of them, 

Wholesalers of hardwoods state that they are busier 
than they were a week ago and that they can now 
see better prospects ahead after a long period of rather 
slow trade. Reports from their salesmen have a satis- 
factory tone and inquiries coming in indicate that the 
lumber consumption in all of the country reached by St. 
Louis lumber is unusually heavy. They think March 
will make a very healthy showing and that the next 
few months will show a more rapid improvement in 
the demand for all of the hardwoods. 

William Buchanan, of Texarkana, Tex., and J. M. 
Bernardin, of Kansas City, Mo., were visitors at the 
local offices of William Buchanan durimg the past week. 
Mr. Buchanan says that stocks at all of the mills in 
the southern Arkansas and northern Louisiana terri- 
tory are badly depleted and that orders are coming in 
with such a rush that there is no chance to catch up. 

George S. Miles, who has been located at the St. Louis 
office of the George W. Miles Lumber & Timber Com- 
pany, will hereafter be at the mills of that compary, the 
offices being entirely in charge of A. C. Ramsey. 

E. E. Porter, of the Drew Lumber Company, Cominto, 
Ark., is in the city buying machinery for the new mill 
he is soon to have in operation at Cominto. He is 
also building a railroad and placed a large order for 
new rails with a local concern. 

The Sabine Lumber Company, of Zwolle, La., one 
of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company concerns, is 
bulding a new mill to have a capacity of about 100,000 
feet a day and expects to have it in operation within 
a couple of months. This company already has a mill 
at Zwolle with a daily capacity of 50,000 feet. J. D. 
Ferguson, who has beer connected with the St. Louis 
office of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company, is now 
aiding in the management of the Zwolle plant. 

F. H. Smith, of the F. H. Smith Lumber Company, is 
making one of his periodical visits to Mobile in the 
interests of the Export Lumber Company. 

The Louis Werner Saw Mill Company reports that 
it is simply loaded to the guards with business and 
that each day witnesses ar increase in the number of 
orders booked. There has been some labor trouble at 
the Tioga, La., plant of this company. Serious trouble 
has beet. avoided but the operations of the mill have 
been interfered with. 

The list mailing business of the Southern Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association has increased to such an extent 
that it has been found mecessary to put in another 
addressograph and open up a separate office to take care 
of the business. Practically all of the members of the 
association have their lists mailed by this process, there- 
by saving much time and trouble, and the department 
has grown to large proportions, 

N. W. McLeod, of the St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden 
Gutter Company, reports that “Orders are arriving in 
bunches.” He says this tells the whole story and that 
it is a very satisfactory story at that. This compary 


has at last succeeded in purchasing the Arkansas- 
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Southwestern rgilroad, running from Smithton to Pike 
City, and will extend it to the timber owned by the 
company. 

The J., A. Freeman Lumber Company has purchased 
25,000 acres of what is claimed to be wonderfully fine 
yellow pine land immediately adjoining its holdings at 
Millville, Ark., and will extend its logging road into 
the tract. A number of improvements are under way 
at the Millville plant which will increase the capacity 
to 35,000,000 feet a year, double the present capacity, 
and will include a 50-inch improved Wicks’ gang, an 
extra Rogers Bros. double edger, two new steam dry 
kilms, two new stationary engines and four new Woods’ 
flooring machines. It is expected to make all of these 
improvements by the middle of May without losing a 
day’s operations at the mill. 

On March 11 the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, 
of this city, consummated an agreement with the J. J. 
Newman Lumber Company, of Hattiesburg, Miss., where- 
by the former becomes the sales agent of the big New- 
man mill. 8. H. Fullerton, president of the company, 
states that it will be necessary to materially extemd the 
territory now covered by the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company. New salesmen will be put‘out and Mississippi 
yellow pine will be sold in districts hitherto not touched. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., March 12.—The time for a lull 
in the wholesale demand, which some have been expect- 
ing, is evidently some distance off, judging by the con- 
tinuous and heavy inquiry for lumber of various de- 
scriptions coming to Kansas City wholesalers from all 
parts of the territory directly tributary to this market, 
and to a very noticeable extent from more remote ter- 
ritory. Inquiry of wholesalers at St. Louis brings the 
report that they also are having all the business they 
can attend to and are compelled to turr down many 
orders because they do not fit the stocks of the mills. 
It is evident that prospects for a good spring demand 
are not confined to the southwest, but that the country 
at large anticipates a heavy building movement, and 
that dealers everywhere are getting in early with or- 
ders for considerable stock for spring trade. The pros- 
pects of the dealers im this territory are for the most 
part of a flattering nature. Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory are developing faster 
than was ever known before. Population is increasing 
rapidly, new enterprises in the way of mining of all 
kinds, mew railroads and others are projected and will 
be pushed this year. The larger towns and cities are 
preparing for building activity this spring, and in 
fact have already begun. In Kansas and Oklahoma the 
wheat crop is unusually promising and will make a 
big yield with only fairly favorable weather conditions 
from this time on. A page of indications could be 
cited for warranting the belief that there will be a big 
demand for lumber this year. That the dealers believe 
this is more than evident from the large demand thus 
far this year and the continued inquiry. 

The wholesale demand to this time is keeping up 
better than some had expected. Wholesalers here look 
for a quiet spell before long, but the volume of busi- 
ness now being done and the active inquiry assure 
the fact that the dealers of this territory still have 
considerable more lumber to buy before they will get 
their stocks in shape for spring trade. The mijd 
weather also gives dealers in many localities a fair 
demand at this time and much lumber has moved out 
of the yards of the southwest during the past six 
weeks or two months, making it necessary to replace 
this stock promptly to keep an assortment. This win- 
ter trade accourts for the large number of orders that 
have been coming in recently where extra prompt 
shipment is wanted. Manufacturers are in poor shape 
to make prompt shipments, especially in the south. 
Yellow pine stocks are terribly broken and cypress is 
not in as good assortment as it was a few weeks ago. 
Stocks of common oak cannot be fourd in anything 
like shipping condition and where dealers want oak 
quickly mer have to take it green. The same condi- 
tion or worse prevails in posts, and a mill with a dry 
stock, of either locust or oak posts could sell at a 
handsome profit. The demand since the first of the 
year has been all that could be desired. Business has 
come in so well that some manufacturers have for sev- 
eral weeks been devoting their energies to turning their 
business to other sources rather than pushing the trade, 
and at this time if there is a mill anywhere in the 
south, or in the north for that matter, that is anxious 
for orders that mill has yet to be heard from. 

No concerted action has been taken this year to 
advance prices. It has not been needed, because of 
the active demand, and in most cases advances have 
been caused through one manufacturer making the 
start, to keep down his volume of business, only to 
be followed promptly by many others who were anx- 
ious to do the same thing. This has resulted in a 
firmness that is seldom seen under a concerted move 
amd lumber will continue to be stiff just as long as 
the demand shall come in faster than it can be sup- 
plied, as has been the case for over sixty days. 

Secretary Harry A. Gorsuch has just returned from 
Pittsburg, Pa., where he represented the Missouri, 
Kansas & Oklahoma association at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. He says that the western retail associations 
were better represented than at any previous meeting 
of this association, there being five of the western asso- 
ciations and six eastern associations represented. The 
conference between representatives of the retail organi- 
zations was entirely harmonious and profitable, and 
resulted in an amendment to the Bostor agreement, 
which will still further systematize and increase the 


effectiveness of the co-operation between the National 
association and the retail organizations parties to the 
“Boston agreement.” 





FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 

New Orteans, La., March 12.—The Mississippi Rail- 
way Commission last week decided upon a uniform 
schedule of brick and lumber rates which involved a 
reduction of at least 25 percent from the lowest rates 
ever in effect before. The new schedules will go into 
effect April 1. The following rates on lumber will 
rule, applying to carload lots: 15 miles and over 5, 
3 cents a hundred pounds; 30 miles, 3} cents; 45 
miles, 4 cents; 60 miles, 44 cents; 75 miles, 5 cents; 
95 miles, 54 cents; 125 miles, 6 cents; 150 miles, 7 
cents; 175 miles, 74 cents; 200 miles, 8 cents; 250 
miles, 84 cents; 275 miles, 9 cents; 300 miles, 10 
cents. To compute the rate on less than carload lots 
it is necessary to add 50 percent to the schedule. Every 
railroad doing business in Mississippi- was represented 
at the meeting and a vigorous fight was made to pre- 
vent amy reductions in the ruling tariffs. The com- 
mission saw fit, however, to lower the rates ‘and lum- 
ber manufacturers and the people are greatly rejoiced 
in consequence. 

On a single night last week six prominent lumber- 
men from Minnesota and Michigan met at the St. 
Charles hotel—W. C. and C. W. McClure, of Duluth; 
Isaac and Frederick Bearinger, H. 8S. Dewey and O. B. 
Law, of Saginaw. It is needless to say that it did 
not take them long to get together. In their trip south 
they are combining business with pleasure, escaping the 
winter which rules at their homes and inspecting some 
of the timber lands of this section. 

Traffic Manager Hudson, of the Illinois Central, is ir 
New Orleans and will remain for several days. Mr. 
Hudson was asked as to whether or not there had 
been any improvement in the car situation and replied 
that while his line was still suffering from a shortage 
the suffering was not nearly so acute as it was a 
month or so ago. He could not attribute the scarcity 
of cars to a boom in any particular business; it had 
been caused by the exceptionally heavy movement of 
all kinds of freight, and was apt to hold on for a little 
while yet. 

S. 8. Bullis, general manager of the Gulf & Ship 
Island railroad, armounces that President J. T. Jones, 
of that corporation, has purchased the Gulfport town- 
site from John Bryant. Mr. Bullis said that his com- 
pany purposed to get a 26-foot channel to the Gulf- 
port harbor; that arrangements were already made to 
put powerful dredges to work in the near future, and 
that the road would by no means be satisfied with 
the twenty-three feet contracted for by the United States 
government. The Gulf & Ship Island has done more to 
build up south Mississippi than can possibly be. told. 
It is supported by the enormous timber interest it has 
opened up and its intentions regarding Gulfport will 
= of interest to all manufacturers of lumber along its 
ine, 

A special from Lake Providence announces that the 
Providence Lumber Company, of that place, had been 
sold to Joseph L. Fischer. The sale included not only 
the saw mill, planing mill and shingle mill but all of 
the cypress lands held by the company. 

A company has been formed in New Orleans for the 
erection and operation of a chair factory. E. 8. Will- 
iams, who was manager of the Columbus (Miss.) Chair 
Company, engineered the enterprise. The company will 
be known as the Crescent Chair Company and will be 
capitalized at $20,000. The board of directors elected at 
the meeting were: W. S. Wagner, H. R. Fine, E. 8. 
Williams, Dr. Charles A. Berry, John C. Weber, R. L. 
Wagner, W. P. Rider, R. J. Fine, Thomas E. Lane. The 
officers chosen were: W. S. Wagner, president; H. R. 
Fine, vice president; E. 8. Williams, secretary and gen- 
eral manager, and Dr. Charles A. Borey, treasurer. 





LOUISIANA CYPRESS AT THE PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION. 

New Orteans, La, March 12.—The board of directors 
of the Louisiana Cypress Lumber Selling Company de- 
termined at a meeting held last Thursday to make a fit- 
ting display of cypress at the Pan-American Exposition, 
to be held in Buffalo, N. Y. There will be no delay in 
the work of preparing the exhibit, and from the earnest- 
ness displayed at the meeting in which the plan took 
form the showing to be made will be a credit to not 
only the cypress manufacturers but the state of Louisi- 
ana as well. The Southern Cypress Selling Company 
represents the following big concerns: The Louisiana 
Cypress Lumber Company, Limited, Harvey, La.; the 
Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lumber Company, Limited, 
Lutcher; A, Wilbert’s Sons Lumber & Shingle Company, 
Plaquemine; F. B. Williams, Patterson; Jeanerette 
Lumber & Shingle Company, Jeanerette; Brownell- 
Drews Lumber Company, Limited, Morgan City; Albert 
Hanson Lumber Company, Limited, Franklin; Trellue 
Cypress Lumber Company, Limited, Patterson; Gibson 
Cypress Lumber Company, Limited, Gibson; Dibert, 
Stark & Brown Cypress Company, Donner. ' 

The question of whether or not to make an exhibit 
caused but little discussion. The manufacturers present 
are believers in the value of advertising and have already 
shown their enterprise by the exhibits they have made at 
the World’s Fair, Chicago; the Atlanta and Nashville 
expositions and the Trans-Mississippi exposition, Oma- 
ha. At each of these expositions the exhibits gave rise 
to a world of favorable comment and resulted in creating 
business from new sources which repaid the outlay many 
times over. 

Fred Wilbert, president of the Cypress Selling Com- 
pany, was in the chair at Thursday’s meeting and the 





following well known manufacturers were present: 
Capt. John Dibert, representing Lutcher & Moore and 
Dibert, Stark & Brown; Joseph Rathborne and F. A. 
Keep, representing the Louisiana Cypress Company; 
8. R. Guyther, representing the Trellue Cypress Com- 
pany; H. B. Hews, the Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle 
Company; F. B. Williams; C. R. Brownell, the Brown- 
ell-Drews Lumber Company, and St. Paul Bourgeois, 
representing the Planters’ Lumber Company, of Jean- 
erette. In planning the exhibit it-was determined to 
spare no cost to make it complete and attractive and to 
show all grades of cypress, from the rough log to the 
highly finished product. Included in the exhibit will be 
tank stock, first and second clear and selects, bevel sid- 
ing and framing and highly finished cypress, in the 
shape of wainscoting, ceiling, doors and mantels. The 
exhibit will be in charge of Professor W. C. Stubbs and 
Maj. J. G. Lee. In addition to the cypress lumber, ’ 
cypress shingles of all grades will be included in the 

exhibit. 





AMONG THE ORANGE MILLS. 

ORANGE, TEx., March 10.—The mills at Orange opened 
the new century by breaking all previous shipping 
records, sending away during January 1,135 cars of lum- 
ber by rail. They made another record in February by 
shipping by rail 1,047 cars, or 16,718,035 feet of lumber, 
the largest shipment ever made in any February in the 
history of the local mills. January and February are, 
as a general rule, rather dull months and shipments fall 
below the average, but not so this year. 

Export shipments during the past month amounted to 
little and present indications are “that they will not be 
much greater during the present month. There is a 
good demand for primes, but the sawn timber market 
is all off and, while there have been some inquiries for 
timber, the price offered is not at all attractive to the 
mills here under present conditions and they are not 
booking many orders of this kind. 

There is still a constant demand for yard stock, the 
call coming from all parts of Texas as well as from the 
northwest, and as a result of the heavy shipments going 
forward stocks are steadily decreasing on mill yards 
and it will soon be absolutely necessary for them to be- 
gin stocking up again. For some time they have been 
shipping more lumber than they have cut, and as a con- 
sequence bare places are numerous in the yards and 
orders for dry stock are hard to fill. 

There is no decrease in the call for railroad material 
and the mills are offered more orders for ties and other 
construction material than they could possibly fill in six 
months if they devoted their exclusive attention to the 
business. Every mill here is pretty well loaded up wi 
railroad orders and the only reason they have no more 
is because they decline to load up too far ahead. 

Among visitors to Orange during the past week was 
William Wilms, formerly connected with one of the big 
southeast Texas mills, now purchasing agent for S. 
Pearson & Sons, of London, England, and the City of 
Mexico. He reports business of every kind flourishing 
in Mexico and a big demand for longleaf yellow pine, 
which is coming into more general use with each suc- 
ceeding year in the Mexican republic. 

H. B. Downey, an exporter of Beaumont, was here 
during the past week, accompanying Ferdinand Dur- 
seler, of Antwerp, Belgium, who is in this section placing 
some large schedules of material for shipment to Ant- 
werp. 

eu John Dibert, secretary and manager of the 
Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lumber Company, of Lutcher, 
La.; Dr. E. W. Brown, manager of the Dibert, Stark & 
Brown Cypress Company, Donner, La., and B. M. Tal- 
bot, president of the Gibson Cypress Lumber Company, 
of Gibson, La., were all visitors to Orange during the 
week and report the cypress industry flourishing and all 
of the plants doing a good business. 

J. Burkey, of Burkey & Gay, the big furniture manu- 
facturers, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has been visiting 
Orange recently. Mr. Burkey owns some large tracts 
of yellow pine in east Texas and is endeavoring to add 
to his holdings. 

H. H. Bates, a representative of the George C. Vaughn 
Lumber Company, wholesale lumber dealer, of San 
Antonio, transacted business in Orange during the past 
week. The Vaughn Lumber Company buys large quan- 
tities of yellow pine lumber from the mills at Orange. 
It has recently contracted for the entire output of 
the Cow Creek tram mill at Call. 

A number of the Orange Hoo-Hoo attended the con- 
catenation held in Beaumont last Saturday night. Vice- 
gerent Snark W. H. Norris, of Houston, conducted the 
ceremonies. W. F. McClure, of the Supreme Nine, was 
present, as was also Ed. Ketchum, former chief of police 
of Galveston, without whom a concatenation in Texas 
would not be complete. Seven regular members and four 
honoraries were initiated into the mysteries of the order. 

Cad H. Beale, southern manager for the Standard 
Dry Kiln Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., spent several 
days in Orange last week figuring with some of the 
mills on some new kilns. 





NORTHERN ALABAMA OPERATIONS. 

BrrMINcHAM, ALA., March 11.—The new list of the 
5th instant is finding much favor with the dealers, but in 
the retail and jobbing class in this section, and all have 
advanced their prices accordingly. And, what is better, 
the conditions fully justify the augmented figures, for 
everybody is, so far as the LuMBERMAN correspondent 
can learn, doing a good business. Among those inter- 
viewed the following expressions were elicited: 

Mr. David Fellows, of the Lathrop Lumber Company— 
“We are doing a fine business, with plenty of orders. 
Prices are well sustained and inquiries on new business 
are many.” 
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Manager Mooar, of the Robert H. Jenks Company— 
“Our trade is satisfactory both as to volume and prices. 
Just now we are putting a lot of lumber of the better 
class into Kentucky and nearby territory, which is a 
new field for the dealers in this section. Our business 
north and east is also all we could ask.” 

T. H. Johnston, of the Johnston Lumber Company— 
“We are having a nice trade, though most of the orders 
are small. We have written our customers of the new 
price list and see no reason to believe it will not be fully 
sustained.” on 

A condition precedent to this good state of affairs is 
the fact that the mills have very little stock and lumber 
is by no means crowding itself upon the market. A local 
jobber says the stocks in this section are lower now 
than at any time in several months. 

The meeting of the stockholders of the Cypress Creek 
Manufacturing Company held Saturday at Florence 
showed the affairs of the concern to be im fine shape. 
Work of the past three months earned a net profit of 16 
percent. The company manufactures lumber and barrel 
hoops. The officers are W. B. Edmundson, president ; 
John R. Jones, secretary-treasurer. The head offices are at 
Florence. The Steagall-Webster Saw Mill Company has 
bought a big tract of timber in Jackson county and 
will again operate its saw mill at Scottsboro. 

The Bellamy Planing Mill Company, at Florence, will 
open a lumber yard at Sheffield. Frank Dever will be in 
charge. 

W. G. Van Buskirk will erect and operate a saw mill 
plant at Fayette. 

J. M. Walker has purchased a saw mill outfit to be 
located at Munford. 

B. A. Lewis, of Huntsville, has bought land for a big 
saw mill, which he will build at Decatur. It will be one 
of the largest in North Alabama. Mr. Lewis owned a big 
mill at Huntsville, but was recently burned out. 

The Tennessee Spoke Company, at Decatur, has built 
a gasoline launch for use in small streams. 

John Catheart, of New York, will erect a modern band 
saw mill at Decatur. 

The railroad commission of Mississippi has made a 
new rate on lumber and brick which the railroads will 
resist. The rate is as follows: Five to 15 miles, 3 cents 
per hundred; 95 to 125 miles, 6 cents per hundred; 300 

’ miles, 10 cents per hundred. In less than carload lots, 
50 percent may be added. 

Discussion as to the time it will take to deplete the 
pine forests of Mississippi has brought out some inter- 
esting facts. The wooded area of that state is 70 per- 
cent as compared to 37 percent in the whole United 
States. Other states hold percentages as follows: Arkan- 
sas, 84; Alabama, 74, and Georgia, 71. Lumbermen agree 
that at present the cut in Mississippi now is only about 
2 percent of the natural growth. 

Preparation is being made at Jackson to entertain the 
Mississippi Retail Lumber Dealers on April 16. The 
plan of entertainment includes an excursion over the 
Gulf & Ship Island railroal to Gulfport, with stops 
at mills along the way. A steamboat trip from Gulf- 
port to Ship Island will also take place. 

The Crescent Yellow Pine Lumber Company, at Jack- 
son, Miss., will double the capacity of its plant. The 
enterprise cost $100,000 and the improvements contem- 
plate an additional outlay of $80,000. Other improve- 
ments are noted at Jackson. 





GULF COAST LUMBERMEN IN SESSION. 


Mosite, AvA., March 8.—The regular monthly meeting 
of the Gulf Coast Lumbermen’s Association was held at 
the Battle house, Mobile, March 6, at 2 p. m. The meet- 
ing was calléd to order by Chairman J. W. Black. W. J. 
Kilduff, secretary, read the minutes of the last meeting, 
which were approved as read. 

There was an executive session, but it was learned 
that the feature of the export business was the urgent 
demand for 11-inch and up, prime, and heart face 4s and 
6s. The members said it was possible to get almost any 
price for this material. It was said that the interior 
demand for lumber was prodigious and the urgent 
demand from the car factories was a strong element in 
keeping down stocks, 

Mr. Hand stated that iron was advancing daily and 
-_ was taken as an indication that lumber would fol- 
ow. 

Mr. North said that there was no immediate sign of 
Sawn timber advancing, but that the large outward 
movement would at least keep prices firm. In his opin- 
ton there would be at least 6,000,000 feet go out from 
Mobile this week. 

It was learned that orders for ties for the Cuban rail- 
road had been placed at Jacksonville, Fla., at $9.45, and 
that they were a lot of ties which had been condemned 
from a former shipment, while the impression -was 
allowed to get out that they were first class and freshly 
Sawn. The remainder of the order for 28,000,000 feet 
could not be located, but it was thought that they had 
not yet been placed. 

zs was learned that a firm in Pensacola had recently 
fa 8 Serge for Philadelphia at good figures, the first in 

al years i i 
_ ars, and this was taken as an encouraging 
aver a general discussion on trade topics the meeting 
adjourned, to meet the first Wednesday in April. 





NEWS FROM EXPORT TERRITORY. 
Tyorvges Ata., March 12.—There is very little change 
ont - the export market. except the unprecedented 
ha or 1x4’s and 1 and 14%4x6 heart face and 11-inch 
+h up prime. The demand for this grade is beyond 

© capacity of the mills, but the cheaper grades of lum- 
Fare hard to move and the prices are low. There are 





three vessels loading here for Cuba with cargoes that net 
the mill man $3 a thousand less than last year. 

The outward movement is still good, with prospects 
that it will be even larger next week. During the past 
week Mobile shipped 8,457,224 feet of lumber and sawn 
timber and 124,502 cubic feet of hewn timber, in addition 
to about 200,000 feet of hardwoods. Pensacola shipped 
8,331,382 feet of lumber and sawn timber and 31,337 cubic 
feet of hewn; Savannah 1,735,460 feet of lumber; Pasca- 
goula, Miss., 2,095,000 feet of lumber, and Ship Island, 
Miss., 2,095,000 feet of lumber and sawn timber. The 
above shipments in the aggregate foot up 22,709,066 feet 
of lumber and sawn timber and 155,869 cubic feet of 
hewn timber against 16,651,220 feet last week. 

The demand for rift flooring is on a healthy footing, 
the demand coming mainly from Boston. The Camp & 
Hinton Company, Lumberton, Miss., is now loading a 
schooner at Gulfport, Miss., which we learn is sold at 
$37 a thousand, delivered, and after deducting the present 
market rate of freight it leaves the mill a handsome 
price for the product. 

We are informed that the price of sawn timber is stif- 
fening and the office of the Gulf Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association reports about 160,000 pieces on the gulf coast, 
with very little coming in. Reports from the other side 
are to the effect that there are no signs of immediate 
improvement. 

The J. E. North Lumber Company, Bond, Miss., is 
putting in a new steam log loader. 

W. F. Green, formerly of the Carney Lumber Com- 
pany, Carney, Ala., has purchased a controlling interest 
in the Eubank Lumber Company, Eubank, Miss. 

The Sullivan-Alger Lumber Company, contemplates 
building a model town near Flomaton, Ala., where it is 
now building its large sawmill plant. The town, it is 
said, will be built on the plan of Pullman, III. 





A NEW YELLOW PINE MANAGER. 


One of the best known young lumbermen of the 
yellow pire southwest, C. P. Brown, or, as he is affec- 
tionately known by his friends, “Perey” Brown, has 
made a change and will in the future be located among 
the Georgia yellow pine men as manager of the Union 
Lumber Company of that state. Mr. Brown has been 
with the well known Calcasieu yellow pime concern, the 
Bradley-Ramsay Lumber Company, of Lake Charles, 
La., for several years, where his work attracted the 





C. PERCY BROWN, 


Manager Union Lumber Company, Atlanta, Ga., and Thom- 
asville, Ga, 


attention of the Union Lumber Company and a most 
flattering offer to manage that company’s mill prop- 
erties was the result. The Union Lumber Company has 
offices at Atlanta and Thomasville, Ga., and two single 
circular mills at Moultrie and Thomasville. Mr. Brown 
will take charge of these mill properties immediately 
and it is expected that he will eclipse his record in 
Louisiana as soon as he shall get to the new field of 
operation. 

Mr. Brown_is a native of Montreal, Canada, and a 
graduate of the McGill University. In the ’80s he fol- 
lowed the occupation of mining and civil engineering 
and in 1890 he was employed by W. B. Mershon & Co., 
of Saginaw, Mich., and was with them in that city 
and Pittsburg, Pa., until the Bradley-Ramsay Lumber 
Company offered him his present position at Lake 
Charles, iv 1894. Mr. Brown is a most capable lum- 
berman, energetic and thorough in all details, and in 
his new field of operation will have ample scope to 
demonstrate his peculiar ability for managing the de- 
tails of the yellow pine mill plant. 





SOUTHEAST COAST TRADE. 
Brunswick, GA., March 9.—A prominent saw mill 
man of Georgia advises that there is general satisfac- 
tion in both Georgia and Florida among all the saw 
mills, because of the Georgia Sawmill Association’s adop- 
tion of the grading rules, matching gage and mateh- 


ing book of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation.. Many of these mills have been using the 13-16 
gage, some the 27-32 and a few the 7-8. Another 
strong feature of the meeting was a decision to continue 
the present price list until the Ist of April, or until 
the next meeting, April 9. 

Reports from a majority of mills in the interior show 
steady business and from nearly all ports réveal export 
business in good condition. Coastwise trade is a little 
off, as is usual in February and March. Foreign trade 
is brisk for March. Foreign exports for February 
amounted to 4,660,000 feet of lumber and 8,974 ties, 
all valued at $65,724. The entire district shows 
10,000,000 feet, valued at $126,380. Foreign exports 
so far in March amount to 3,600,000 feet, valued at 
$50,139; and a large number of vessels are now in port 
nearly ready for clearance. Coastwise freights are on 
a $4.75 basis to New York. 

The building of the Brunswick & Birmingham rail- 
road is being pushed forward rapidly. This new route 
will penetrate the largest lumber district of Georgia 
and will place a fine area of that industry nearer tide- 
water about forty miles than it is now, and will shorten 
the all rail route to the west about same distance. 
The mill men are watching its advance into their ter- 
ritory with deepest interest and relief. Already they 
speak of it as the “B. B.” (Better Business) road. 

The week just closed shows lumber shipments from 
Darien amounting to 1,158,984 feet, for both coastwise 
and foreign exports, and valued at $15,800. 

E. R. Moore, at Broxton, Ga., has completed a saw 
mill and it is now running. 

The Hutchinson Lumber & Supply Company will 
move from Cordele to Valdosta, Ga., about April 1. 

The Waycross Shingle Company, at Waycross, Ga., 
will begin operations March 15. ‘ 

E. H. Buzzell has opened up an office at Brunswick. 





REPORT AN ACTIVE TRADE, 


BURNSIDE, Ky., March 13.—The reports we hear in 
regard to market conditions are not consistent with 
our experience in selling lumber. Our sales this year 
are fully as large as during the same period in 1899, 
at prices very nearly as good. 

We are unable to get more than half as many cars 
as we could load and are now behind more than 100 
cars on our orders and falling further behind every 
day. 

As far as concerns the territory in the vicinity of 
our plants here and at Williamsburg, would say, there 
is very little dry lumber of any kind on sticks in either 
poplar or oak, 1’s and 2’s, both plain and quartered, 
being especially scarce. 

Our heaviest demand seems to be from the retail 
yards, although other trade is not by any means dull, 
as our order book will show. 

KENTUCKY LUMBER COMPANY. 





STRENGTH IN POPLAR. 

AsiiLAND, Ky., March 11.—Stocks at the mills are 
lhadly broken, especially in commons and Is and 2s. 
There is scarcely any thick stock on the market and Is 
and 2s are not to be obtained at any price. The demand 
for the low grades in poplar and oak has been rather 
slow for the past two months owing to the extremely 
bad weather through the northern part of the territory. 
Our orders are for shipment largely after April. Our log 
market is in a precarious condition. We had a big run 
out the early part of the winter, which carried thousands 
of logs out and to the lower markets that should have 
come this spring. This, of course, reduces the output 
for the spring trade very largely. The crop of logs this 
year will be at least 75 per cent short and from present 
indications from thirty to sixty days late in coming out. 
We have under ordinary circumstances a timber run in 
February and quite often the latter part of January. 
We have had no water yet and the indications are not 
good for an early rise. There is no snow on the mountains 
and the rise must necessarily come from rain, which 
usually does not reach us until April. I consider poplar 
on especially strong grounds now and see no reason why 
there should not be an advance in prices on common and 
better stock within the next thirty days, 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIATION AN- 
NUAL. 


(Special to the American Lumberman.) 

Fortress Monrog, Va., March 14.—The annual meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Pine Association was held in 
the Hotel Chamberlain, at Old Point Comfort today. The 
meeting was largely attended. On the subject of prices 
the convention decided to make no changes. The sgelec- 
tion of officers resulted in the re-election of the old 
incumbents. Statistics gathered for the information 
of the meeting showed a total stock on hand of 60,000,- 
000 feet, which is about the normal stock for this sea- 
son. Reports as to trade conditions indicated a 
strengthening demand and firmer values, with the pros- 
pect that an advance will be warranted before long. An 
elaborate banquet followed the meeting of the asso- 
ciation. 


The Hoyt & Woodin Manufacturing Company, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., with mills at Minter City, Miss., and with 
branch office at 47 Cedar street, New York, commenced 
operations at its mill week before last, The company 
will build about six miles of railroad and hopes to be 
in the market before long with a large amount of finely 
manufactured quartered and plain oak, hickory, ash, 
gum, cottonwood ete. ; 
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NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 
HELD AT PITTSBURG, PA., MARCH 6-7. 








The Potent Influence of the Magic Number Reflected in the Success of the Meeting—The Largest Record 
of Attendance—Full Stenographic Report of the Business Sessions and Banquet—Pitts- 
burgers as Hosts—Hearty Co-operation and Entire Harmony of 
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National Wholesalers’ Meeting. 


The ninth annual meeting of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, held at Pittshurg, Pa., 
on March 6 and 7, was eminent from the fact that it 
was the largest gathering of distinguished lumbermen 
ever assembled in convention jn the history of the 
trade. The work of the convention was characterized 
by legislation of great importance tending to the bet- 
terment of trade conditions, commercial reciprocity and 
the establishment of trade ethics tending to both the 
moral and commercial character of the trade. Further- 
more the meeting was distinguished by an entertain- 
ment given by the Pittsburg Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association as host that was the most lavish in 
the history of these famous annual meetings, and at 
the same time was conducted with such methods of 
elegance, system and cordiality as to render it the 
most notable of any tendered to the National associa- 
tion. On the whole the entire program of entertain- 
ment was a symposium of magnificent good taste. 

A good many members of the Pittsburg wholesale 
lumber fraternity do not confine their business to Pitts- 
burg and vicinity. Several are interested in standing 
timber investments; others operate saw mill enter- 
prises in hemlock, yellow pine and hardwoods; others 
have distributing yards in various sections of the coun- 
try; and still others are important factors in the 
production and import of mahogany and other foreign 
woods. 

A distinct and leading line of the lumber trade in 
this locality is the provision of railroad and corpora- 
tion material for railroads and the great industrial 
corporations in iron, steel and coal for which Pittsburg 
is the commercial center. This branch of the trade 
is exceptionally large. 

Many of the Pittsburg wholesalers maintain purchas- 
ing offices in all parts of the lumber producing sections 
of the country and still others have branch sales offices 
in the chief metropolitan centers of distribution and 
consumption. 

The history of the wholesale trade of Pittsburg is 
that it is a constantly widening one, but even now it 
is one of the greatest lumber trade centers in the 
United States. 

Particularly gratifying was the attendance at the 
meeting in the particular that in no sense was it a 
sectional affair or that few lines of lumber production 
were represented. It was most thoroughly catholic in 
both participants and lines of lumber handled. The 
range of attendants covered every portion of the United 
States, and the lines of lumber included white pine, 
hemlock, cypress, spruce, poplar, all American hard- 
woods, the various growths of yellow pine, the Pacific 
coast woods and mahogany and other foreign woods. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Natiomal Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association had its headquarters at 
the Hotel Schenley, Pittsburg, Pa. Prior to the first 
open session upon Wednesday morning, a regularly called 
meeting of the board of managers of the Bureau of In- 
formation was held at 9:30 in the hotel. A regular 
meeting of the board of trustees was also held prelim- 
imary to the annual meeting, being called at 10 o’clock 
in the hotel. 

The first regular business session was called to order 
at 12:10 o’clock in the assembly hall of Carnegie public 
library building, with President Robert C. Lippincott 
in the chair. 


A Welcome and Its Response. 


The Chair—We are met here in the ninth annual session of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. Mr. 
F. F. Nicola, president of the Pittsburg Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, wishes to make a few remarks. 

F. F. Nicola—Until the last moment the mayor of the 
city had been expected to deliver the address of welcome and 
turn over the keys of the town; but he sent us word saying 
that for many reasons he could not be here. I can perhaps 
best explain his reasons by a story. In an early century it 
was the custom for the kings to pass annually among the 
principal towns in the land, and at each place the mayor 
would come out with a procession and armies and much ado, 


in order to show the king how glad they were to see him.. 


Upon such a tour Charlemagne came to one of the leading 
cities and found no procession and no mayor, but the clerk 
of the town offered to give thirteen reasons for the absence 
of the mayor, the first being that the mayor was dead. Now 
our mayor is not physically dead, but I am afraid he is dead 
politically. There has been a sort of shake-up in western 
Pennsylvania recently and I am afraid the political turf is 
on our mayor's grave. So he has doubtlesg not felt much 
like coming out. 

We are all glad to see you here, and if you are as glad to 
be here as we are to have you I am sure we will have a 
good time together and that these will be.a couple of red 
letter days in our career. Pittsburg has always enjoyed a 
pretty good reputation for hospitality and it is our intention 
that you shall go away from this trip with that impression 


Many Important Retail Associations. 





strengthened. We have prepared a little program aside 
from the program of the National. Tonight there will be 
a smoker at the Hotel Schenley at 9:30. Mr. Perry has the 
buttons which are the entrance to that smoker. Every one 
of you wants to go, and be sure to get one of those buttons. 
Tomorrow morning at 9:30 sharp we leave the hotel to go 
to the Carnegie steel works and see how a man can begin 
life on $2 a week and end with two hundred millions of dol- 
lars the balance of a lifetime. At night there will be a grand 
banquet. ‘Tickets to that banquet will also be in the hands 
of Mr. Perry. We greatly desire that you remain through 
our entire program. We want you at the smoker and at 
the banquet and we want you to see everything we have got 
to see. The local association is the reception committee, 
and if there is anything any of us can do for you don’t fail 
to command us. We want to be a bureau of information as 
well as a reception committee. 

Permit me to say in conclusion on behalf of the asso- 
ciation, we welcome you most cordially and we are glad you 
are here; and if any of you stay here longer than the con- 
vention we will make you twice welcome. [Applause.] 

President Lippincott—We are very much obliged to you for 
this extension of hospitality and courtesy on the part of 
Pittsburg. I myself as a Pennsylvanian take some pride in 
being able to say that Pennsylvanians mean what they say 
when they offer their hospitality as Mr. Nicola has today. 
I know the hospitality of Pittsburg is never stinted, and you 
will have a full measure of it and leave satisfied with its wel- 
come when you are through. Probably you were not ex- 
pecting to be presented with such an example of thrift as an 
advancement from $2 a week to $200,000,000, but if you are 
all equal to the canny Scotchman possibly you-can find such 
an opportunity in Pittsburg, if you will stay and settle here ; 
or possibly elsewhere. 

We are here to talk about lumber. It is all things to us, 
of course, in our relations with each other. Gentlemen, I 
have a few remarks here that I wish to put before you, and I 
have had to write them down because I haven’t had time to 
commit them to memory. There has been a little too much 
to do in several matters connected with the association and 
in my own business, lately, to allow that. 


President Lippincott’s Address. 


oe of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation : 

I greet you in this, the second city of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, at the ninth annual convention of your organization, 
and congratulate you on its prosperity and the position it 
occupies and the respect accorded to it by the lumber trade 
of the country. 

We met a year ago at Baltimore at a period of the greatest 
prosperity of the lumber trade that has come to us since the 
existence of your association, and you will remember this had 
much to do with the good fellowship exhibited at that meet- 
ing and to a large extent contributed much to the interest of 
our members and its deliberations. This condition bas very 
largely continued during the past year, somewhat affected 
and possibly depressed by the occurrence of a national elec- 
tion, which always to some extent diverts the average citi- 
zen’s interest from his business affairs, even were there not 
vital questions of national importance in the issue; but in 
the last year certainly every business man felt a keen interest 
in the result and felt gratified that the nation has again 
affirmed and decided upon a sound financial basis and that 
the flag is to remain where our brave soldiers have put it. 

The year past has been fairly satisfactory as to the volume 
of business and quite so to manufacturers with respect to 
prices. Many of our members, occupying as they do a middle 
position between the manufacturer and retail dealer, have 
had to be satisfied with the amount of trade rather than 
much satisfaction derived from any extraordinary profits. 

The continued volume of lumber business had added much 
to the success of your association and has created an interest 
in its workings and brought some new members. We have 
added 42 new members during the year, making a total mem- 
bership of 270, which is quite encouraging considering the 
fact that we have a representation from most of the centers 
of distribution of lumber doing wholesale business and ship- 
ping lumber in the eastern part of our country wherein our 
efforts have been concentrated. There is no doubt but what 
in the near future our sphere and territory will be increased 
as lumber products of the southwest and even Pacific coast 
are required and demanded in our eastern district, and the 
— of transportation are increased and cost of same less- 
ened. 

Our several standing committees have been busy during the 
year with 872 members working on same and 162 cases com- 
ing under their consideration. There have also been ap- 
pointed 51 committees of membership, consisting of three 
members each, or 152 members, Of these 51 applications 
9 have been rejected. 

Much has been accomplished in the insurance business on 
the lines suggested at our last meeting, in the established 
methods then in operation, but with the exception of some 
business on the Lloyd method there have been no new com- 
panies established. Nothing new has been done except on the 
— of a Lloyds, upon which you will hear further after 
awhile. 

You will hear with some interest the several reports of 
the committees as presented for your consideration. I ask 
your particular attention to that of the “trade relations” 
committee, At your meeting last year the “Boston agree- 
ment” was reaffirmed, explained and strengthened and sub- 
scribed by all the original retail associations, and has since 
been subscribed to by ten additional organizations, and satis- 
factory work as to classification of trade has been accom- 
plished under this agreement. One hundred and twenty-four 
committees have been appointed. 162 cases have been 
considered and determined and 32 are now under considera- 
tion. (I have written 32 in this report, but there have been 
several since I got this information, making probably 40 in 
all. The decisions of these classifications have been pre- 


sented to our members as information belonging to them, 
and received, with few exceptions, with satisfaction. 

We have during the year felt that it was necessary to call 
the attention of the retail associations to the delay on their 
part to take up the classification work and appoint necessary 
committees, ag well as to that portion of the agreement in 
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reference to the purchase of lumber from our members, and in 
order that our membership might be better known to the re- 
tail trade we have advertised a list of the same in several 
trade papers, which we trust will bring some results. 

The committee having in charge the emblem of your asso- 
ciation in shape of a button to be worn by our members and 
their salesmen will report and present the button for delivery 
to those who have subscribed for same, and I trust an in- 
creased number will be called for, until every member shall 
have as many as will be required to be used in presenting 
our association before the buyers as is intended by their use. 
Arrangements and methods of securing these will be explained 
to you in the committee’s report. 

The bureau of information has had a steady and satisfac- 
tory growth. ‘There are 157 members subscribers to the same 
and our reports are more sought for and valued. 

The report of managers of this department should claim 
your careful attention. ‘The growth and volume of work in 
the office during the past year have demanded increased force 
of employees and will soon outgrow its present contracted 
quarters. Mr. Perry has certainly been able to meet the 
requirements in his reports, and much credit is due him for 
the same and his zeal in perfecting this service and meeting 
the requirements of his position. 

As in our past two meetings, we have with us the retail 
associations and they are again our welcome guests, and we 
trust much benefit will come to us both in this meeting to- 
gether to consider matters of mutual interest. 

Respecting our relations with the retail trade, whose in- 
terest we always desire to serve because they are our cus- 
tomers, what affects their interests affects us. We should 
allude to the disposition of some large dealers establishing 
what might be called wholesale departments from which they 
do a competitive business against other dealers on wholesale 
lines and wholesale prices or, in some cases, less than whole- 
sale prices. This custom obtains in the larger cities or cen- 
ters where there is a large volume of trade, and in most 
cases lowers the general prices at which all dealers are 
enabled to secure their lumber even in a retail way, cuts into 
the profits and in some cases destroys all margin after the 
yard expenses, which cannot be lessened, are added to the 
first cost of the lumber. Besides, these dealers, Lecause 
they are classed also as retailers, are not restricted as to 
who is their customer, sell trade that might belong to the 
wholesaler and with no protest from retail associations that 
would debar the members of your association from selling. 
It would seem this was a subject for your consideration, as 
trade not following its legitimate channel and certainly de- 
moralizing to the margin of profit to the regular retail 
dealers. 

There should also be some consideration among and be- 
tween our Own membership to encourage trade from and be- 
tween one wholesaler and another, as, for instance, a conces- 
sion in price to a wholesaler when both would be seeking 
trade with the retailer of same district. (I merely mention 
this as suggesting that we could get together often and talk 
about the stocks of one and the stocks of the other and see 
where each can fill up on his short items, and this helps the 
business of all instead of starting out entirely independent.) 

I take this opportunity to thank the members who have 
served on the several committees, who, by their zeal and care- 
ful attention to the duties, have brought such satisfactory 
results; also to the trustees with whom I have had close 
relationship I wish to express my grateful thanks for their 
help and guidance so kindly extended me in consideration of 
matters for the good of our association. 

Gentlemen, I ask your earnest attention to the business of 
our meeting and your indulgence toward your chairman while 
presiding over your deliberations. 


Following the president’s address, Secretary Perry 
called the roll, showing that of the membership of 
the association 105 firms were represented at the ses- 
sion, many’'of them by two or more persons. With 
those who reported at later sessions, the entire attend- 
ance at the meeting is recorded as follows: 

Connecticut. 
New Haven—Crosby & Beckley Company, E. A. Beckley, F. 

O. Havener (Parkersburg, W. Va.). 

Sanford & Treadway, Charles I’. Treadway. 

LUMBER DBALHRS’ ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT. 

Everett J. Lake, president, Hartford. 

Charles R. DeForest, New Haven. 

Louis A. Mansfield, secretary, New Haven. 


Illinois, 

Chicago—American Lumber Company, Henry A. Rumsey. 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association, B. W. Stadden. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, J. BE. Defebaugh, H. H. Gibson, Al- 

bert Benjamin Cone. 
Chicago Hardwood Record, C. D. Strode. 
Foster Lumber Mercantile Agency, J. N. Day, F. F. Fish. 
Radford Review, F. M. Worrall. 
ILLINOIS RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
J. T. McGrath, president, Polo. 
George W. Hotchkiss, secretary, Chicago. 


Delaware. 
Wilmington—Bush & Raynor, J. Danforth Bush. 


Indiana. 
Indianapolis—Long-Knight Lumber Company, W. W. Knight. 
RETAIL LUMBHR DBALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF INDIADA. 

R, K. Willman, secretary, Hartford City. 
j Kansas. ° 
MIssourRI, KANSAS & OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF LUMBER 
DEALERS, 
Harry A. Gorsuch, secretary, Kansas City, Mo. 


Kentucky. 
Ashland—Vansant, Kitchen & Co., J, W. Kitchen. 


Maryland. 
Baltimore—Lewis Dill & Co., Lewis Dill. 
F. A. cae Be Co., E. Stringer Boggess. 
Theodore Mottu & Co., Theodore Mottu. 
Ryland & Brooks Lumber Company, S. R. Ryland, jr. 
T. J. Shryock & Co., Gen. Thomas J. Shryock. 
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Charles T. Stran & Co., Charles T. Stran (secretary of and 
delegate from Baltimore Lumber Hxchange). 


Massachusetts. 
Boston—Owen Bearse & Son, E. L. Gibbs. 
Boice & Grogan, H. L. Grogan. 
W. R. Butler & Co., W. R. Butler. 
Jones & Witherbee, Gardner I. Jones. 
3. fk. Lamb & Co., B. I’. Lamb. 
Massachusetts Lumbermen’s Mutual Vire Ins. Co., W. C. 
Johnson. 
Seattle (Wash.) Cedar Lumber Mfg. Co., Arthur E. Lane. 
Stone Lumber Company, George W. Stone. 
Shepard, Farmer & Co., Lindsley H. Shepard. 
Wood, Barker & Co., —-_———-_—-_—-. 
East Cambridge—John M. Woods & Co., John M. Woods. 
Quincy—B. Johnson & Son, Benjamin Johnson, jr. 
Springfield—Ired S. Morse, Fred 8. Morse. 
Gain Robinson, Gain Robinson, Carlos Ruggles. 
Michigan. 
Ray City—Eddy-Sheldon Company, C. L. Sheldon. 
Grand Rapids—William E. Barrett & Co., William KE. Barrett. 
Fuller & Rice Lbr. & Mfg. Co., A. R. Irish. 
Menominee—Kirby-Carpenter Company, 8. P. Gibbs. 
Saginaw—Edward Germain, Edward Germain. 
W. B. Mershon & Co., W. B. Mershon. 
William Schuette & Co., A. C. Oppermap (Pittsburg). 
Lewis C. Slade, Lewis C. Slade. 
West Bay City—W. D. Young & Co., W. D. Young, E, L. An- 
thony (Buffalo). 





Minnesota. 

Duluth—Clark & Comstock, J. C. Comstock. 

Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, A. W. 

sistant secretary, Minneapolis. 
Missouri. 

St. Louis—Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, C. I. Millard. 
St. Louis Lumberman, W. EI. Barns, Lyman 8. Stone. 
Vandalia Railroad, George W. Schwartz. 

New Jersey. 

Camden—Munger & Bennett, Killam I. Bennett. 

Long Branch—L. & D. Edwards & Co., Daniel Edwards. 
New York. 

Albany—C. P. Easton & Co., William Easton. 

Buffalo—Charles M. Betts & Co., C. Walter Betts. 
Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company, M. M. 


Morse, as- 


Wall, J. B. 


Vall. 
Buffalo Maple Flooring Company, Joseph Deitz. 
Joseph Dart, Joseph Dart. 
Donely & Dunham, W. J. Dunham. 
Empire Lumber Company, I’. W. Vetter, O. G. Lerean. 
Haines & Co., Alfred Haines. 
Hurd Bros., Allen J. Hurd, James T. Hurd. 
Hurd & Hauenstein, C. A. Hurd. 
R. Laidlaw Lumber Company, W. C. Laidlaw, John McLeod. 
Il. M. Loud’s Sons Company, C. H. Stanton. 
Mixer & Co., H. S. Lee. 
Montgomery Bros. & Co., M. S. Tremaine. 
Noyes & Sawyer, John S. Noyes. 
H. M. Poole & Co., H. M. Poole, W. G. Case. 
W. W. Reilley, W. W. Reilley, Frank H. Reilley. 
Scatcherd & Son, John N. Scatcherd. 
Cc. R. Shuttleworth, C. R. Shuttleworth. 
Jamestown—Union Lumber Company, D. A. Sullivan. 
New York City—Henry Cape, Henry Cape. 
Chequasset Lumber Company, Charles E. Cochran, C. W. 
Manning. 
Frederick W. Cole, Frederick W. Cole. 
W. R. Creed & Co., W. R. Creed, G. W. Cropsey. 
Robert W. Higbie, Robert W. Higbie. 
Holcomb & Caskey, R. C. Holcomb, C. R. Caskey. 
Lumberman’s Review, F. J. Caulkins, J. G. Staats. 
Marsh & McClennen, H. F. MecClennen. 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, EK. IF. 
Perry, John J. McKelvey. 
New York Lumber Trade Journal, J. W. Long. 
New York Commercial, Samuel Stockvis. 
Price & Hart, Walter 'T. Hart. 
Gouverneur E. Smith, Gouverneur E. Smith. 
White, Rider & Frost, Laurens P. Rider, W. G. Frost. 
Wiley, Harker & Co., E. M. Wiley, John Harker, A. E. 
Bowen. 
William Whitmer & Sons, Incorporated (see Philadelphia). 
North Tonawanda—Lee & Lentz, - ——_—__-_—__—__—_. 
Muskoka Lumber Company, T’. J. Wilson; H. R. Pennock. 
Robinson Bros. Lumber Company, John W. Robinson. 
Smith, Fassett & Co., Carlton M. Smith. 
H. M. Tyler Lumber Company, John 8, ‘Tyler. 
White, Rider & Frost, Pendennis White. 
Watertown—J. E. Harroun & Son, J. E. Harroun, A. K. Har- 
roun. 
Whitesboro—Denton & Waterbury, N. G. Waterbury. 
New York Srate ASSOCIATION OF RevTaAIL LUMBER DBALERS. 
N. G. Waterbury, president, Whitesboro. 
Spencer Kellogg, Utica. 
S. H. Beach, secretary, Rome. 
New York Ciry LUMBER TRADE ASSOCIATION, 
John H. Ireland (Brooklyn). 


North Carolina. 
Boardman—Butters Lumber Company, J. Sam Wright. 


Ohio. 
Cincinnati—Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern R. R., C. W. 
Tomlinson. 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway, A. D. McLeod. 
M. B. Farrin Lumber Company, M. B. Farrin. 
Goodman & Wright, W. A. Goodman, jr. 
Cleveland—Iisher & Wilson Company, Erwin L. Fisher. 
F. R. Gilchrist & Co., F. W. Bell. 
aepert H. Jenks Lumber Company, R. H. Jenks, John T. 
Jenks. 
Kirk-Christy Lumber Company, A. 8. Bliss. 
Mills-Gray-Carlton Company, Guy Gray. 
Potter, Teare & Co., EB. KE. Teare. 
_ Saginaw Bay Company, C. H. Prescott, jr. 
Columbus—Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway, M. A. 
Hayward. 
Lancaster H. H. Giesy, H. H. Giesy. 
Sandusky-—Bennett Bros. Lumber Company, Jay S. Bennett. 
. Toledo Kelsey & Freeman, George lL. Freeman. 
Mitchell & Rowland Lumber Company. 
_Rib River Lumber Company, D. D. Flanner, W. D. Brown. 
UNION ASSOCIATION OF LUMBER DEALERS. 
James Wilson, jr., president, Wapakoneta. 
Pr. M. Smith, secretary, Newark. 
IB. 8. Nail, Mansfield. 
A. J. Summerville, Mansfield. 
Pennsylvania, 
Ashtola tabcock Lumber Company, See FB. V. 
Co., Pittsburg. 
Altoona— Mountain Lumber Company, G. 


Babtock & 
M. Flynn, James 


Wynn, 

Bradford——J. M. Bemis & Son, H. C. Bemis. 

A. J. Bond, A. J. Bond. 
* Miller & Son, F. A. Miller. i 
Enenville Henderson, Schofield & Co., R. W. Schofield. 
Lote re—Raine & Raine, F. W. Raine, John Raine. 
N fay’s——L. 8. Clough, L. 8. Clough. 
New Bethlehem—C, BE. Andrews Lumber Company, F. lL. An- 


uy... dtews. 
Philadelphia Charles M. Betts & Co., Charles M. Betz. 
rE rt M. Bruner & Co., Owen M. Bruner. 

- H. Burton & Co., T, A. Langstroth. 





Joseph H. Collins & Son, William J. Collins. 

George F. Craig & Co., A. J. Cadwallader. 

Johan BE. DuBois, Eugene Nettleton, W. D. Nettleton. 

William H. Fritz & Co., William H. Fritz, E. B. Hayman. 

Anderson Givin, Anderson Givin. 

Emil Guenther, Emil Guenther. 

Holloway Lumber Company, J. F. Holloway. 

J. S. Kent Company, L. E. Walton. 

Robert C. Lippincott, Robert C. Lippincott. 

Henry C. Patterson & Co., Edwin M. Coane. 

Peart, Nields & McCormick, John Peart. 

Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutua] Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Justin Peters, secretary. 

Charles S. Riley & Co., John T. Riley. 

Rumbarger Lumber Company, J. J. Rumbarger, O. J. Mann. 

Archippus P. Strong, Archippus P. Strong. 

R. B. Wheeler & Co., R. B. Wheeler, Horace A. Rawes, jr. 

William Whitmer & Sons, Incorported, R. F. Whitmer, 
Thomas Ellicott Coale, W. P. Craig, John Halfpenny, Ed 
Guenther. 

Pittsburg—American Lumber & Mfg. Co., W. D. Johnson, G. 
W. Gates, J. B. Montgomery, F. W. Henniger. 

I. V. Babcock & Co., Frank R. Babcock, C. L. Babcock, O. 
H. Babcock, L. B. Babcock, Justice W. P. Potter. 

Commercial Sash & Door Company, Frank Pearson. 

Curll & Lytle Lumber Company, H. V. Curll, H. M. Curll, 
Joseph L. Lytle. 

Daniels & Collin Company, George B. Daniels, W. W. Collin. 

Empire Lumber Company, J. W. Chamberlin (Toledo), W. 
S. Haymaker, R. D. Baker. 

lint, Erving & Stoner, J. B. Flint, R. H. Erving, E. H. 
Stoner. 

Forest Lumber Company, A. E. Murphy, A. J. Diebold. 

D. L. Gillespie & Co., D. L. Gillespie, J. H. Young, W. A. 
Hertzel. 

William G. Gordon, William G. Gordon. 

J. M. Hastings Lumber Company, J. M. Hastings, W. M. 
Toufel, Ed M. Vietmeier. 

Mead & Speer, A. A. Speer, J. I’. Balsley. 

J. H. Lindsay, J. H. Lindsay. 

William I, Mitchell, William I. Mitchell. 

Nicola Bros. Company, Frank IF’. Nicola, George W. Nicola, 
Will W. Nicola, Oliver P. Nicola, A. D. Knapp, E. B. 
Hamilton, George M. Seaman. 

Pennsylvania Door & Sash Company, J. A. Cheyne. 

Ruskauff Lumber Company, IF’. W. Ruskauff, H. W. Hen- 


niger. 
L. L. Satler Lumber Company, L. L. Satler, J. 8S. McNaugh- 
ten. 
William Schuette & Co., See Saginaw. 
W. E. Terhune & Co., W. B. Terhune, Elliott Cobb. 
James I. M. Wilson & Co., J. I. M. Wilson, Harry Wilson. 
Willson Bros., Alexander Willson, Frank Willson. 
St. Mary’s—Kaul & Hall Lumber Company, W. P. Barker. 
Williamsport—Bowman Lumber Company, J. Roman Way. 
PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 
W. M. James, president, Steelton. 
S. H. Sturdevant, vice president, Wilkesbarre. 
T. J. Snowden, secretary, Scranton. 
ReTALL LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Richard Torpin, president, Philadelphia. 
Ilarry Humphreys, Philadelphia. 
William Henry Smedley, Philadelphia. 


Rhode Island. 
Vrovidence—L. H. Gage Lumber Company, Nelson H. Walcott, 
Charles C. Gardiner. 
Tennessee, 

Memphis—Cochran Lumber Company, Robert T. Cooper. 
Russe & Burgess, W. H. Russe, George D. Burgess. 
Nashville—American Hardwood Lumber Co., 8, D. Albright. 
Southern Lumberman, FE. R. Coolidge. 

Virginia. 

Suffolk—A. B. Cramer, Alfred B, Cramer. 


West Virginia. 
Charleston—Devereux Lumber Company, A..W. Watrous. 
James Lumber Company, L. James. 
Kanawha Hardwood Company, J. Q. Barker. 


Wisconsin. 
Gile—Montreal River Lumber Company, George L. Dunning 
(Boston). 
WISCONSIN RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Nels Holman, president, Deerfield. 
Paul Lachmund, secretary, Sauk City. 


The reading of the minutes of the last meeting were 
then in order. They had, however, been published in 
full by the AmerIcAN LUMBERMAN at the the time, 
and had also been distributed in full verbatim form 
to all the members, and om motion of Frederick W. 
Cole their formal reading was dispensed with. 

, Secretary Perry then read his annual report, as fol- 
ows: 
Secretary Perry’s Report. 


That the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
has been unusually active this year needs no confirmation 
from me, and undoubtedly many of our members appreciate 
this when you recall that you have been asked for the second, 
third and sometimes seventh or eighth time to serve upoa 
some special committee of three or five to pass upon the 
application for membership of some wholesaler who has 
desired to join our ranks; or have been asked to determine by 
classification the position that some prospective and in some 
cases speculative lumber buyer should occupy in the trade; 
or else, when some of you have been asked to serve upon 
some arbitration committee, or to pass judgment upon some 
insurance question, or to serve upon some of the various 
standing committees of the association; or have been asked 
for your opinion on some of the various subjects that it 
has been our duty to handle. These varied and momentous 
questions have required the time and attention of a large 
number of our members during the past twelve months. 

Many of these questions have become so intricate and 
seemingly unanswerable that we have been obliged to call 
the board of trustees together twice in special session in 
addition to the two meetings that are held at the time of 
the annual meeting. Each of these meetings has required the 
time and attention of some of the trustees for a whole day, 
and some have had to spend double that time. In connec- 
tion with the trustees’ meetings each time we have also had a 
meeting of the committee on trade relations, which was held 
on a separate day from that of the trustees’ meeting, showing 
the importance of that work as it has been handled under the 
plan as mapped out by the trade relations committee.. 

The notices and letters we have sent you from time to 
time have kept you pretty well posted as to what has been 
in the minds of the trustees and officers of the association, 
and while the matters of trade relations have occupied a 
prominent place and have taken a good deal of time, we have 
all felt that results up to the present time and prospective 
benefits which will accrue fully warrant the working out of 
the plans so carefully laid out, and we find our members 
warming up to the subject as they proceed: and, while two or 
three years ago there was quite a difference of opinion as to 
the wisdom of certain rules and regulations as then laid 
out. today we find a much larger number who are won over 
to believing that the recognized ‘principles of the association 
are as fair. practicable and profitable as it is possible to 
devise under existing conditions. 

Very satisfactory progress is being made In the classifica- 
tion of various parties in the trade whose posftions for years 
have been in doubt; and while some complaint has heen 
made because of the length of time reqnired to handle these 
questions, those of you who have served upon these commit- 





tees know how difficult it is at times to get information to 
warrant us in making a positive decision. 

During the past year we have been asked by our members 
to make 194 classifications as to the position certain les 
should occupy in the trade. This required your president to 
appoint 124 committees of three members each who have per- 
sonally Sey ge and passed an opinion as to how these 
parties should considered by wholesalers; and it has also 
devolved upon your secretary to do all in his power to 
furnish information in addition to what the committee may 
have been able to get themselves; in many instances our 
committees have considered it their duty to make a personal 
investigation as to the character of the business of the par- 
ties in question, which on their part required a good deal of 
travel and a personal sacrifice of time. 

These classifications have been made with thirteen dif- 
ferent retail organizations, and in nearly all instances have 
been concurred in by them, in conformity with the Boston 
and Baltimore agreements, and at the present time only one 
case is up for arbitration between this association and a 
retail association party to the Boston agreement, although 
there are two other cases on which we have asked for a con- 
ference, and we regret to report that this retail association 
has refused to comply with the requirements of the Boston 
and Baltimore agreements in this respect. 

Since the Baltimore meeting two other state associations— 
Ohio and Michigan—have signed what is known as the Bos- 
ton and Baltimore agreements and have entered into active 
—- with us as regards the principles therein con- 

ained. 

The difficulties we have encountered in the various classi- 
fications, and the large amount of correspondence that has 
been necessary on the part of both the wholesale and retail 
associations, and the earnestness that has been shown on 
the part of our friends—the retail associations—in endeavor- 
ing to get at the exact conditions of the various questions, 
have only tended to impress us with the importance of the 
work and that those engaged in it were so engaged from 
tight motives and with a set purpose to so adjust matters and 
so regulate the trade that each could be pointell at as being 
eminently fair and beyond question. And while our commit- 
tee on trade relations have reported several cases as unclassi- 
fied we wish to explain that these requests are of recent date 
rm our committees have not had sufficient time to work them 
out. 

This question of trade relations is a burning one, and as 
we progress we will undoubtedly all find that it has not been 
a mistake to take it up. ‘Those of us who are closely allied 
with the details of the work fully appreciate the importance 
of this, and those who have not given it any study will in the 
near future realize that a large amount of work has been 
done by others and which has resulted in their sharing in 
the benefit. All that has been stated has been fully covered 
by the report of the committee on trade relations, but we 
emphasize this because we feel that the importance of the 
work has been underestimated. 

Now a word as to membership. You will notice by the 
table given below that we have had large accessions to our 
membership during the past year; twenty-five members have 
been added and nine applications have been rejected. The 
board of trustees, realizing the importance of keeping the 
reputation of the association unsullied, voted in the October 
meeting that notice should be sent to every member of the 
association when an application was made, and we wish to 
urge upon our members the necessity of giving these little 
notices careful attention. Several years in the past the asso- 
ciation had had barely sufficient funds to carry on the work 
that has been mapped out, and it was suggested at that 
time and reiterated that we needed the support of every 
wholesaler, both from a financial and a moral standpoint. 
Many who should be in our ranks today have seen fit to with- 
hold their support and have been willing to profit by your 
labor and hard earned cash; but now that there is a prospect 
of very large benefit accruing to the membership we are 
confronted with the fact that we are liable to be overwhelmed 
with applications for membership from many of this class. 
Membership in this association is valuable only as we make 
it valuable. Therefore we wish to impress upon you the im- 
portance of holding to the high standards which heretofore 
have predominated in the membership of our association. 


On March 1, 1900, the membership in the asso- 
tion was...... “aenthee dea chapesewedeue mee 
Since that time we have added new members 42 


During that time on account of deaths, retiring 





CEe.. WE ROUR Web wccacmecccacs teduoneead 17 
Leaving the total membership today...... . 270 
Making a net gain for the year of........ 25 


We have heard of but two members who have resigned be- 
cause of the established principles of the association as re- 
gards trade relations and we are pleased to notice this 
unanimity of action toward the establishment of what we 
consider right principles. 

You will notice by the reports of the various committees 
that many privileges which have not occupied a prominent 
position In the organization in the past are being slowly 
made a valuable consideration, and the machinery of the 
association is being more and more used for the general wel- 
fare of its members. We would refer especially to the ques- 
tion of arbitration between our members, and also the oppor- 
tunities that are being offered for coping with the questions 
of fire insurance, marine insurance, railroad and transporta- 
tion, arbitration ete., and it is on account of these many 
questions that are continually coming up for adjustment and 
because of the large number of questions that now require the 
attention of the board of tiustees that I feel called upon to 
recommend that an additional standing committee be ap- 
nointed. to be known as the executive committee. whose 
duties it shall be to pass upon such questions of classifications 
that are referred back by our special committees; also to 
pass upon any applications for membership that are now re- 
ferred to the trustees by the special committees appointed to 
act on such applications: also to act upon such questions as 
the secretary and president may from time to time consider 
necessary to present to such executive committee for adjudi- 
cation. It would be my suggestion that this committee be 
empowered to act in these matters, but that their action at 
all times be subject to ratification or rejection by the board 
of trustees. This suggestion is made because it Is not always 
convenient to call the board of trustees together, and there 
are many questions which should not be held over until the 
trustees are able to meet. It would seem advisable that this 
executive committee shonld consist of the chief officers of the 
association together with the chairman of the committee on 
trade relations and possibly one other, but the committee 
should not exceed five in number. ¥ submit this recommenda- 
tion for your action if deemed advisable. 

During the past year the city of Ottawa was visited with a 
verv disastrous fire. The whole country was in sympathy 
with the city in its great loss, and on account of its being a 
large lumber center and because of the large loss of homes 
ete, the suffering of the poor apperled to the officers and 
members of this association and we felt it an opportunity to 
show our good will towards our neighbors by giving the mem- 
bers of the association an opvortunity to help in a financial 
wav. Three hundred and eighty-six dollars in cash was sub- 
scribed and turned over through the treasurer, but hy fhe 
time our apveal had reached the members other ‘anpeals had 
been made by local boards etc. and a large number of our 
members advised us that they preferred giving throueh those — 
channels. An estimate made on the strength of those let- 
ters showed that the members here in the United States. 
directly and indtrectly, contributed somewhat over $2,000 
toward this furd. 

The increased work at the office of the association has 
compelled us to Increase ovr office force. and the continned 
increase in the use of the offices by the members has made it 
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necessary that we increase our office in a small degree at 
least and provision is now being made for the additional 
room which can be used all or part of the time by such of our 
members visiting New York as may find it to their advantage 
and pleasure. 

So much has already been said regarding the emblem and 
badge of the association that it is hardly necessary to add 
another word excepting to emphasize the purpose for which 
this emblem has been adopted. ‘The committee handling this 
matter has worked faithfully during the past year to perfect 
the arrangements that have been necessary to properly pro- 
tect and handle this question; and as there has been a de- 
mand from a large number of retail dealers for some sort of 
indentifying insignia that would obviate the necessity of 
asking our members as to their principles we hope that those 
of you who are interested will demand that there is no 
improper use made of it by those who have the right to its 
privileges, and as these buttons are distributed to you we 
wish to urge that no trivialities are attached but that those 
who use them will endow the button with its proper degree of 
respect. 

Without adding further words, as secretary of the associa- 
tion I wish to thank every member for the hearty co-opera- 
tion In handling the work that has been placed upon us and 
for the very deep interest that has been shown by all who 
have shared in our membership during the past year. 


Chairman Pendennis White, of the committee on trade 
relations, then read the following report of that com- 
mittee, saying in introduction: “Before reading the re- 
port of the committee om trade relations I want to say 
that, contrary to custom in the past, this report has 
been submitted to the board of trustees and after care- 
ful consideration has been adopted by them. This gives 
it a little more importance perhaps than in previous 
years.” 

The Committee on Trade Relations. 


The committee on trade relations In making their annual 
report realize the impossibility of being able to present you, 
in the time which they can hope to be allowed, all the ques- 
tions that have come to them the past year and the manner 
in which they have been handled. In a work of this kind 
and of this magnitude there will always be, of necessity 
causes for friction; but at present it would seem that all 
ean be settled by adherence to the provisions of the joint 
agreements. 

Following past customs, the retail associations parties to 
agreements were invited to send delegates to Pittsburg. We 
can report that delegates from the following named associa- 
tions are here: 

New York Lumber Trade Association. 

New York State Retail Dealers’ Association. 

Pennsylvania State Retail Dealers’ Association. 

Philadelphia City Retail Dealers’ Association. 

Connecticut Retail Dealers’ Association. 

Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana. 

Missourl, Kansas & Oklahoma Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers. 

Union Association of Ohio. 

The work of classification has been the prtacions one. We 
have had this year under consideration 194 cases, of which 
151 have been satisfactorily settled. Five of these were set- 
tled through conference committees, of which three were 
classified “Yes” and two were classified “No.” Forty-five 
cases are pending settlement, one of which has gone to a 
conference committee. Since the commencement of the work 
at Boston, In March, 1899, we have considered for classifica- 
tlon 277 cases. Of the 43 unsettled cases the major- 
ity are of comparatively recent date and will be settled in 
the natural course of the work. 

We regret to report the loss of two members on account 
of their unwillingness to abide by the rules of our associa- 
tion In matters pertaining to the Boston and Baltimore agree- 
ments. 

We find that one of the most serious causes of complaint 
from our members is on account of delays in establishing 
classifications, our members claiming, and very ee. 80, 
that while they are prevented from selling doubtful unclassi- 
fled trade, pending a classification, other wholesalers who are 
not members of the National association can continue to 
take the business. and in many cases without any attempt 
being made by the state retail association to prevent them— 
and here we wish to record ourselves by saying that we 
think many retailers are not as considerate of their obliga- 
tion to members of the National association as they should 
be. and we recommend the necessary action to Induce the man- 
agement of the state retail associations to take this question 
up In a most vigorous manner and show to their members the 
necessity for remembering their obligation. We understand 
that retal!l associations In the west have devised a plan that 
works satisfactorily. Perhaps their ideas might be put in 
effect in eastern territory. (I may add that since this report 
was written most of the retail associations have had their 
meetings, and in most of them this matter was taken up quite 
vigorously; and I look for a great deal of benefit during the 
coming year from this source.) , 

As to the causes for delays In classifications: We know In 
several cases where delays have been caused by Inability 
to get our own committees to act promptly; in others where 
delays have been caused by failure on part of the retail asso- 
elations to act. As a remedy for this and to avold criticism 
of the retail associations by interested parties, we recom- 
mend that existing agreements with retail associations be 
added to, to this effect. that whenever delay in establishing 
a classification is caused by the failure of any retail associa- 
tion to act In the manner provided for by joint agreements 
it shall be proper for members of the National association to 
sell to such trade undergoing classification, after the expira- 
tion of thirty davs from the date of the request for classifi- 
eation of conference by the secretary of the National asso- 
elation of the secretary of the retail association, and in 
event of disagreement until such classification is established 
by foint conference, provided the classification of the Na- 
tional association ts that they are legitimate trade; but this 
shall not In any way be construed to apply to delays that 
mav be caused by the National association, 

There have been several complaints made by the retall asso- 
clations that they were requested to classify some concerns 
which were unquestionably not proper trade for the whole- 
saler. We. realizing that our secretary has no choice in the 
matter but Is compelled to ask for classifications when so 
requested by any of our members, do urgently ask ajl mem- 
bers of the National association to carefully consider the 
business of the concerns they would sell and not ask for 
classification of people whom It is reasonable to think are 
not legitimate trade for the wholesaler. 

(I may explain upon that point that a retailer fs ant to 
feel. when asked for a classification on a man who tis without 
any question a carpenter or builder. that an attempt is being 
made to encroach on his trade. IT think a good many requests 
for classifications are made unthinkingly: and this Is why 
the report refers to that and asks all members very care- 
fully to consider the firms thev sell to. and not to ask for 
eteneaticn upon a party obviously not proper for them to 
ge 0 

A commnnfeation having been received from one of the 
retail associations. narty to agreements with us, as to the 
publication In the form of the “Yes” and “No” list of clas- 
sifications established. the matter was presented to the board 
of Snag’ Sad matrectes id Lee yey 4 to advise the 
members of classifications as establis' in the mann 
vided by a resolution of the board. ced 

Our report last year urged the retail associations to take 
up the question of the retail dealer scalper and suggest to us 


some means whereby we might be of some assistance to them 
in lessening this form of scalping. We regret that up to the 
present time our recommendation hag not had any result, 
and we recommend that our secretary be instructed to again 
invite the retail associations parties to the joint agreements 
to discuss this question with this committee 

We suggest that the matter of the retail dealer buying 
direct from the manufacturer, to the detriment of the whole- 
sale dealer, is the next step for our consideration, it being a 
part of the general work of restricting trade to its proper 
channels. 

Our investigations show that, particularly in the large 
cities, there are many concerns which operate what they are 
pleased to call a wholesale and retail business, the direct 
result of which is to injure both the business of the individual 
retailer and the individual wholesaler. This class of concerns 
usually operate ag wed as retailers, and many of them, 
in fact most of them, belong to the retail associations. This 
enables them to take an order from a consumer at a price that 
is no higher than the regular wholesale price without criti- 
cism, which order is often filled by the wholesale department, 
thus as them in their wholesale dealer capacity to do 
that which the regular wholesaler would be listed for doing. 

We recommend that a request be made by the National as- 
sociation of the retail associations in agreement with us that 
they treat in the same manner a wholesaler who, through the 
operation of a retail yard, is selling consumers as they would 
a regular wholesaler only who sold a consumer. 

We want to thank all our members and the members of the 
retail associations In agreement with us for the consideration 
they have shown the committee in their work. We can real- 
ize that there must be many cases that seem to act as hard- 
ships; but we believe that the large majority of retail dealers 
are working honestly with us for the definite results we have 
in sight, which when accomplished we know will return fully 
any ‘osses that there now seem to be, and so we ask of all 
continued assistance. 

Cc. H. Bonp, W. B. MILLARD, 
CARLTON M. SMITH, PENDENNIS WHITE, 
R. B. WHEELER, 


Committee on Trade Relations of the N. W. L. D. A. 


The Chair—I call your attention to this report and to the 
importance of this subject. This is now presented to you to 
be adopted and placed on our minutes; and the suggestions 
contained in that report will of course come before you again 
ros 9 oma with the report of the joint conference with the 
retailers. 

I wish to say a few things which have been suggested to 
me and which may be of some account in the consideration 
of the matter when it is before the joint committee. Mr. 
White has referred to some of our members asking for re- 
ports on people who without doubt seemed to belong to the 
retailer. That should be avoided whenever it is possible to do 
so, and our time and effort should not be unnecessarily em- 
ployed. My attention has been called to this question by 
some quite severe criticism by the retailers. This is very 
often brought about by the customer of the retailer writing 
promiscuously for quotations—and he very often goes to the 
manufacturer rather than to the wholesale distributer of 
lumber, asking for prices on orders that seem to be very 
alluring and fascinating to them. It is largely from this 
source that our members write largely to the retailers to 
know whether they are a proper customer for the wholesaler 
to sell to. Secretary Perry has no discretion in that respect, 
except that perhaps he may have some definite information 
on file which he gives the man and asks if he still wants a 
report on the party. So it is not from any desire of the 
wholesaler to hunt out this trade but rather from the efforts 
of the customer of the retailer to find another source of 
supply for his lumber that this difficulty arises. We would 
like our members to endeavor to find out, as nearly as they 
ean, from sources they have, the character of the party; and 
where there is no doubt about its being retail trade that they 
refrain from burdening our association with unnecessary 
work. If there are no objections, the report will take the 
usual course. 


Counsel John J. McKelvey, in the absence of Chairman 
Theodore S. Fassett, of the board of managers and the 
bureau of information, ther read the following report of 
that board: 

The Bureau of Information. 


The work of the bureau for the past year has been so 
notoriously successful that the time of the association may 
safely be spared from listening again to a lengthy address 
from the board of managers. A condition of perfect equi- 
librium makes brevity possible. Secretary Perry as superin- 
tendent of the bureau has shown the same diligence and wise 
administrative capacity as have marked his conduct of the 
business since he was placed in charge, and he has kept fully 
abreast of its rapid and constant expansion. The roll of 
members has suffered about the usual yearly loss from the 
various changes equivalent to retirement from business, but 
it is with pleasure we report that there have been no with- 
drawals, to our knowledge, because of dissatisfaction, and 
the accession of new members shows a net gain for the year 
“of 10. This gain in membership has not been obtained with- 
out earnest solicitation from either Mr. Perry or this board, 
and we again ask for more co-operation by the general sub- 
scribers in the necessary work of increasing our membership 
than has been in evidence. 

We will not go into further detail of the work of the year, 
but will ask your thoughtful attention to the report of Super- 
intendent Perry, who will offer facts and suggestions which 
should be interesting to you and give eloquent proof of the 
great aggregate benefit derived from this important depart- 
ment of the association by its general membership. 


In the absence of objection or comment this report 
was received, and Secretary Perry, superintendent of the 


bureau of information, then read his annual report, 
as follows: 


The Superintendent’s Report. 


It is an established fact that the bureau of information 
of this association is by far the most valuable feature con- 
nected with it, and we are at a loss at times to understand 
the reasons why the entire membership of our association do 
not avail themselves of this opportunity to procure informa- 
tion that has been conceded by not only lumbermen but by 
many well known credit men who are connected with the 
old line agencies and with our national banks, as being the 
most reliable and the most valuable that is procurable under 
any system that has been devised for getting out commercial 
reports. It has been demonstrated beyond any: chance for 
argument that the system that the bureau of information has 
adopted for obtaining information is the only satisfactory 
way of getting at the facts. 

We do not claim originality. The same system has been 
worked by other special lines of trade and it has proven its 
superiority over the old system of getting reports by asking 
one or two banks and a second class lawyer or two for in- 
formation about some one they know little of. Scores of 
wholesale lumbermen have expressed themselves as being 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the large majority of reports as 
received from the old line agencies; and yet we find a large 
number of wholesale lumber dealers who are trading with the 
various buyers of lumber but who are not as yet members of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association or of 
its bureau of information. A good many still rest peacefully 
in the claim that “self preservation is the first law of na- 
ture” and therefore they do not avail themselves of oppor- 
tunities of gettfmg up to date information that 1s offered 
through this organization, claiming that they are not yet 
ready to admit that in order to get information that {s val- 








uable they must always stand ready to reciprocate. We also 
claim that our members save more money through the infor. 
mation they get as to the unbusinesslike practices of certain 
buyers of lumber than they save because of the knowledge 
they have of their customers’ insufficient capital or imme- 
diate inability to pay their bills, and it is a noted fact that 
your books will show a larger balance on the wrong side be- 
cause of unjust claims for shortages, kicks on quality and 
loss of interest on overdue accounts etc. than they show in 
bad debts. 

The business experience as given by practical business men 
must be conceded to be of more real value to you as business 
men than can the ordinary reports which are gotten up by 
men who know absolutely nothing of the requirements of your 
line of business. The additional expense of $50 a year, when 
considered in the light of services rendered, should not for 
one moment, in our belief, have any deterring effect on any 
man who is in the wholesale lumber business, and if the in- 
formation that is to be had from our bureau of information 
is not worth far beyond that amount it is not worth one cent 
to you. We emphasize this fact because we believe that if 
we could make you understand the situation as we see it 
and as we know it because of our personal contact with the 
actual information as it comes to our office you would be led 
to make use of an opportunity that is not to be measured by 
what it costs at present in dollars and cents. 

The bureau of information is constantly growing in num. 
bers, and while it is a slow growth we appreciate the fact 
that it is substantial. Last year it numbered 147 subscribers; 
today the membership is 157. Because of experience of years 
and accumulation of information, the value of the bureau to 
these members is being continually enhanced; for while last 
year we had but 8,500 reports we have added to this number 
during the past year until we now have 10,085. ‘This shows 
an increase of 1,600 reports. In addition we have revised 
4,580 of the reports we had on hand a year ago, making it an 
equivalent to having written up during the year a total of 
6,180 reports. This is the largest number the bureau has 
ever handled in any one year since its organization. This 
should appeal to any who are interested in credit informa- 
tion and who are not now subscribers to the bureau; for if 
nine years ago the bureau was of sufficient value to the mem- 
bers with its limited number of reports to warrant their sub- 
scription of $50 those who take advantage of its opportuni- 
ties today are getting, or are able to get, ten times as much 
for their money. This increase will continue year by year, 
and while a few years ago we were very limited as to the 
scope of the territory covered we have been continually 
branching out in the west, north and south until at the pres- 
ent time we are able to give information from almost any 
section where our members are likely to sell. 

It is almost impossible to give you an idea as to the 
amount of work required to keep our reports up to date. We 
have a larger office force than ever before, caused largely by 
the increased use of the bureau by its members. Our mail 
has been averaging 275 letters a day; at least 200 of these 
are sent out to parties asking for information, and often- 
times many of these letters will have from two to five in- 
closures. We have been called upon to furnish to our mem- 
bers at one time or another 14,200 reports. ¢ 

We have a large number of testimonials to demonstrate 
the fact that the bureau has been directly instrumental in 
saving in a positive way thousands of dollars to certain of 
our subscribers, and these cannot take into account the in- 
valuable information which results in a saving that cannot 
be defined. 

The records at our office are enabling us to get information 
with a greater degree of accuracy than ever before. This is 
brought about by the accumulation of data through our ex- 
perience of nine years, which has given us a history of nearly 
every concern that has been in business during that period; 
and while a few years ago it was necessary to ask a large 
number of our members for information today our records 
show us just to whom we should apply, thus minimizing the 
expense, while at the same time we succeed in reaching just 
the members who can give us the information desired. It is 
also a pleasure to report that our members are improving 
very much in the manner in which they send us information 
either in response to our requests, or when remembering their 
obligations they send us voluntarily such information as they 
feel would be of service to their fellow members; and as we 
have always claimed, and we hope we will always be able to 
claim, this class of information is of a character which no 
mercantile agency can ever expect to get. 

We wish to refer especially to what is known as the 
“pink sheet,” and which largely supplies us with the informa- 
tion required for our lists A and B. In many cases the 
simple statement made on the pink sheet that you have re- 
ported to us voluntarily has given us a clue whereby we 
have been able to give you in advance valuable information 
and which unreported would have allowed heavy losses to be 
made, and we wish to urge a more frequent use of these 
sheets. I guarantee that you lose nothing by making such 
reports as you have in the past. A few years ago this vol- 
untary advance information had been almost lost sight of in 
the bureau, but we are pleased to note that for the past two 
years the volume of this class of information has been in- 
creased to a very marked degree. 


We find a growing demand for the knowledge that is dis- 


seminated through our lists A and B, and while the causes 
for complaint may never seem to grow less yet we know that 
these publications have had a very practical and restraining 
effect on certain classes of buyers. It is said that the “man 
that is never heard of is of but little use to humanity; 
therefore the opposite should be true, and we claim that 
these lists A and B have an intrinsic value, for hardly a week 
goes by but what some one of our “friends’’ complain be- 
cause three or more of our members have seen fit to report 
them to us as kickers, slow pay or possessing some other 
“virtue” that does not meet with the pont of the whole- 
sale lumber dealers and therefore they have been put on the 
blue list. In a very few instances they have gone so far as 
to threaten us with bodily harm; but should such a calamity 
befall us at any time we will appeal to the New York police 
for protection. ’ 

We wish to again extend to you the privilege of friendly 
criticism as to the general character of our reports, and any 
suggestion offered in the line of improvement will be grate- 
fully received and I assure you that if they are found val- 
uable and practicable will be speedily adopted. It is our aim 
to improve the service at every opportunity, and once more I 
urge you not to overlook the importance of the credit end 
of your business. - 

Pardon this lengthy report, but it is thus made in detail at 
the suggestion of Mr. Fassett, chairman of the board of man- 
agers of the bureau of information. 


This report was also received in the absence of ob- 
jection, the chair offering the following comment: 


That this bureau is something that has put money in all 
our pockets I think is demonstrated by this report ; and how 
far it has been successful and how successful it may be in the 
future depend upon how far it has been and is to be used by 
the members. I trust the members will use it more. 
trust that those not members will join. It is something in 
the nature of a telephone exchange. If there is only one man 
in the exchange you don’t want to telephone much ; but the 
more members there are the more advantage to each. There- 
fore the more members we have the more inquiries wil! there 
be for information, the more we will increase the usefulness 
of this department. If there are no objections the report wil 
take the usual course. Are there any further comments or 
suggestions? » 

John Scatcherd—I move that we adjourn and accept the 
kind invitation of the committee on trade relations to take 
lunch with them In Parlor A. (Laughter.) 
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The chair, however, requested that the motion be tem- 
porarily deferred, and called for the report of the legal 
department, which was offered by Counsel John J. 
McKelvey, as follows: 


The Work of the Legal Department. 


The ordinary routine work of the department can be of 
little interest to the members at large, although a statement 
of its results in totals may give some light on the character 
of the work accomplished. For example, it may interest you 
to know that the aggregate of the claims in the hands of the 
department for attention at the beginning of the year was 
$111,169.85, and that during the year there was added to 
this in the sum total of the claims received thhe sum of 
$100,966.92. 

Evidence of the efficacy of the bankruptcy law in prevent- 
ing the diligent creditor from collecting his claim by prompt 
or unusual action is found in the fact that of the 260 sep- 
arate claims in the hands of the department on January 1, 
1901, 114 are held up by the pendency of insolvency or bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. 

The bankruptcy law has proved a great equalizer of cred- 
itors. Viewed from a broadminded standpoint this may be 
a good thing for trade in general, but to the individual cred- 
itor who seeks a remedy against his debtor it is not a com- 
forting assurance to be met with the proposition that there 
is no use in putting his claim in judgment, for the reason 
that bankruptcy proceedings on the part of his debtor will 
set aside any preference which he may obtain; or if the dili- 
gent creditor is disposed to steal a march upon some of those 
less active and attempts attachment proceedings he will not 
be pleased to find himself saddled with the expense of an 
attachment and unable to hold his lien obtained thereby. 

There is another side to the matter, however. ‘The posi- 
tion of the creditors of an insolvent concern taken as a 
whole is doubtless better, by reason of the protection afforded 
by the bankruptcy law, than before its enactment. If in one 
case a creditor has been prevented from obtaining money 
which he would otherwise have procured perhaps in a dozen 
others he has been saved the loss, consequent upon prefer- 
ences made by insolvent debtors or by illegal transfers or 
other fraudulent acts so easily set aside under the pro- 
visions of the bankruptcy law. 

One odd development under the law may be of interest to 
you and that is the attempt which has been made to bring 
within the class of prohibited preferences under the law any 
and all payments made by a debtor to a creditor within four 
months preceding the bankruptcy petition, whether such pay- 
ments have been made on account of existing indebtedness or 
in the regular course of trade for goods sold and delivered 
or in payment of notes previously given. In the United 
States court in several of the districts such payments have 
been held to be preferences and creditors receiving such pay- 
ments have been prevented from proving their claims, un- 
less willing to return to the trustee in bankruptcy the pay- 
ments received by them. The question has been carried to 
the United States supreme court and was argued at Wash- 
ington some weeks ago. Should this position be sustained it 
will be almost equivalent to nullifying the bankruptcy law. 
Consider for a moment the result if all payments made by a 
debtor to his creditors during the four months prior to his 
bankruptcy proceedings were considered preferences; it 
would seldom happen that a creditor seeking to prove a claim 
would be in a position where he would be willing to return to 
the bankrupt payments received by him, in order that he 
might share in any dividend which the estate might pay. The 
claims which would be proved against the estate would be 
so reduced in number that such assets as remained in the 
bankrupt’s possession and passed into the hands of the 
trustees for distribution would be without claimants and 
might almost be absorbed in their entirety by the worthy 
members of the legal profession who discovered and put into 
active use this subtlety of the law. You in common with 
other business men may rest assured that should the supreme 
court uphold the contention referred to congress would un- 
er come to your relief with some amendment of the 

aw. 

It will be of some interest to you to know that during the 
past year you have, as an association, entered the arena 
against several of your much used if not long suffering and 
much abused carriers. Under the authority of a resolution 
of your railroad committee action has been instituted before 
the Interstate Commerce .Commission against the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad Company, the Cumberland Valley Railroad 
Company, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company. Complaint was made against 
them for violation of the provisions of the interstate com- 
merce law in respect to freight rates. Papers were prepared 
and served and the answers of the various railroad com- 
panies have been received. What the outcome will be can- 
not be foretold. At the hearing which will shortly be held 
the facts will doubtless so develop as to enable some intelli- 
gent judgment to be formed as to what the outcome may be. 
Suffice it to say that whatever the result the association has 
taken a position upon the side of reasonable and proper rates 
as against unfair and disproportionate charges. 

It has been in the mind of counsel to call the attention of 
the association to the most unsatisfactory conditions which 
exist with respect to the inspection of lumber in New York 
and other markets. Personal experience has brought to light 
the abuses, inconsistencies and uncertainties which exist in 
the matter of inspection mainly in the New York market, 
although doubtless the same condition of things exists else- 
where, It has occurred to the writer that the inspection and 
grading of lumber are matters of sufficient public impor- 
tance to be regulated by a proper law passed for that pur- 
pose. The disputes which arise with reference to the inspec- 
tion of lumber are so very numerous and the annoyances 
caused to both clients and to counsel, who have in hand the 
adjustment of such disputes, are so troublesome that some 
recognized authority would be a boon to both. Under the 
present system there is no such thing in New York as a pub- 
lie inspector and no person, therefore, whose report as to the 
quality or condition of a shipment of lumber has any author- 
\tative force. It is true that in the New York market the 
local lumber trade association licenses inspectors and that so 
ng 48 a private association can remedy the evils referred to 
h the matter of inspection it does so; but the inspectors 
x) licensed have no public character, are open to the charge 
of favoring the retailer as against the wholesaler, and are 
often of necessity wholly or partially in the employ of some 
particular retailer. Without meaning to suggest that a sys- 
—_ of public inspection would take the place of the system 
— in vogue, it does seem to the writer that the establish- 
rent of a general public surveyor or inspector with author- 
Bi appoint such deputies as the conditions might call for, 
b- oh Some proper system of examination so as to insure the 
po ntment of competent men, would meet a want that is 

moony felt in many of the larger markets. 
and fustem of public inspection prevails in Massachusetts 
paneed know of no reason why a proper law could not be 
van in the other states especially New York and Pennsyl- 
Sema be serious demand on the part of the lumber associa- 
o aed made for it. If the subject seems to be one on which 
that fe tion cares to express itself—and it should seem 
a 8 influence could be properly used in favor of such a 
th —some instruction on the subject might well be given to 

Te enpittee on legislation. 
this sodbe) news to many of you that the list of members of 
Dapene't ciation published in several of the lumber trade 

ectl 8 a list of “Parties and firms who are directly or in- 
tional Aw reat ag) with the would be trust or so called Na- 
designati e Lumber Dealers’ Association.” Such is the 


& well k 


on put forth in a most ambitious circular issued by 
nown parasite on the lumber trade. 


I refer to the 


Consolidated Lumber Company and to its undoubtedly clever 
but none the less misleading and fraudulent circular which it 
has, under one name or another, been issuing to the country 
mill men throughout the eastern and southern states. This 
concern long ago ceased to be any menace to the regular 
wholesaler or large mill men, but has preyed upon the small 
shippers for a number of years with more or less success. 
The evidence has been accumulating against this company 
until it will doubtless be but a matter of a short time before 
the closing of the United States mails to its circulars and 
letters will force it either to abandon its questionable meth- 
ods of business or to adopt some new designation. Under the 
authority of your board of trustees, counsel has been gather- 
ing together evidence of the methods pursued by this concern, 
and prosecution on complaint of one shipper was instituted. 
The celerity with which a complainant is settled with some- 
what impedes the prosecution of this concern, but the com- 
plaints are so numerous and the amounts involved, in the 
aggregate, so large that it would require an unusual acces- 
sion both of capital and of honesty to make restitution to all 


- of those who are seeking redress. 


The matter of the copyright of that most attractive and 
appropriate emblem furnished by the special committee ap- 
pointed at the last annual meeting has interested your coun- 
sel during the past few months. The interest has been the 
more for the reason that the usual simple process of copy- 
righting has been rendered unusually difficult (and corre- 
spondingly, according to the law of human nature, more 
greatly to be desired) by the apparent failure of the authori- 
ties in Washington to appreciate the true character of the 
design. A design of this sort, intended for an emblem or 
button, is ordinarily registered under the trade mark and 
label laws, but the protection afforded by a copyright is 
more satisfactory and covers the use of the design in many 
ways besides on a button or badge. Declined for copyright 
purposes as a design, after some argument with the authori- 
ties copyright was finally granted on the subject as a “draw- 
ing or work of art,’ thus giving to your emblem a character 
considerably above the average badge or button and consti- 
tuting an unsual indorsement of the work of your committee, 
which should henceforth be known as the “art committee,” 
instead of bearing the commonplace designation of “commit- 
tee on buttons.” 

With many other affairs has the time of your counsel been 
concerned, but the above will perhaps adequately illustrate 
the trend of his work and prove a sufficient tax upon your 
courtesy and patience. 


The report was declared adopted without discussion 
or comment, amd the chair called for a report from 
the special committee on association emblem, John 
Scatcherd, chairman. 


The Association Emblem. 


Mr. Scatcherd—The new name given to my committee by 
the legal fraternity, ‘the art committee,” is so overwhelming 
that I do not feel that I can make a report at this time— 
especially upon an empty stomach. I should be pleased to 
give this report immediately after lunch. 

The chair—We have had an object in asking for it now, so 
that the members present will understand about the but- 
tons, and I thought that by doing this a good many of them 
would want to call for them during the lunch hour. If you 
will kindly give me a little synopsis, in addition to what Mr. 
a has said, it would be of much service just at this 
time. 

Mr. Scatcherd—This is rather unexpected. I had prepared 
something special for this afternoon in the nature of a sur- 
prise, and had a few stereopticon views which I intended to 
have thrown on the canvas; and so it is rather embarrassing 
having to anticipate my written report. But inasmuch as I 
acknowledge that the president has autocratic power I 
wish to say that we have prepared a button in accordance 
with the suggestion made a year ago at Baltimore; and in 
endeavoring to do that we have tried to combine individuality 
with artistic taste. The only criticism which I have heard 
so far is that one could not tell whether the girl was resting 
upon her feet or her stomach; but we can pass that as long 
as the design has the approbation of the legal gentleman 
whose high artistic taste dwells in the twelfth story of a New 
York office building. The button will cost you $4.50 aplece— 


| - the button and 50 cents for the privilege of wear- 
ng it. 

The chair—I believe the total cost is $5. 

Mr. Scatcherd—Oh, $4 and then an extra dollar. I wasn’t 


in on that jackpot. 

The chair—But I think it was Mr. Scatcherd’s own sug- 
gestion at the last directors’ meeting. 

Mr. Scatcherd—yYou are correct, but Philadelphia is so 
lively I had forgotten that. ‘To speak seriously, I think we 
should all accept this emblem as a token of our membership. 
I was, fortunately or unfortunately, the suggestor of this 
method of designating our membership in the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association. I think the efforts of that 
committee have produced a button which every man should 
feel proud to wear. It is worth the money and, as the attor- 
ney said, it is artistic; and while we may journey in strange 
places if we carry it on the left lapel of our coat—over our 
hearts—we have all got hearts—we hold thirteen of them 
sometimes—the emblem will be an introduction to us. It 
should be worn, I believe, by every member of this associa- 
tion, and by those who represent them on the road—not 
only by those who present their goods for sale, but by those 
who seek to purchase goods for them. You will often see a 
button of red, white and blue—the emblem of the Sons of the 
Revolution, of the Legion of Honor. I believe this button 
should entitle us to just as much consideration; and if we 
take a pride in it, if we carry it with us and emphasize it, 
and give it a standing it will carry the fame of the methods 
and the activities of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association so far that every wholesaler will want one of 
these buttons to wear, in order to show without word of 
mouth that he is a member of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. 

With some timidity, we have ordered 200 of these buttons. 
I think we have applications for 130 or 140; and I certainly 
hope that every member of this association will apply for 
one. After lunch I will endeavor to present the substratum 
of this report, which I have not got my committee together 
for as yet. 

The chair—I regret exceedingly that our desire for some- 


‘thing just at this time should have interfered with the plans 


of the committee, and I am greatly obliged to Mr. Scatcherd 
for this information at this time. I would now like to have 
Mr. Perry tell you the method under which you can obtain 
these buttons. He asks you to sign a little contract pledg- 
ing you to take the button and use it, and return it when you 
are through with it; or if it is transferred to another party 
it is all registered in the office; and it is intended to dignify 
it in every way we can in our office. 

Secretary Perry—Most of a already know how to pro- 
cure these buttons and a number of you have them; but only 
one man has complied with all the requirements and handed 
me a $5 bill. This little contract must be signed by those 
who procure buttons, and we will try to give them out as 
fast as the people hand in the contracts. The following is 
the contract: 

BADGH CONTRACT—NATIONAL WHOLESALE LUMBER 

DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Loaned t0..cccccvcccscccceces Badge N 

For use under conditions hereinafter set forth 
until same shall be returned or recalled. 

A deposit of $4.00 has been made as security 
for the return of said pedge when called for, and 
an additional sum of $1, has been paid to thé 
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association as rental for the use of said badge until 
returned or recalled. 

The use of said badge is under and subject to 
ng following conditions, which are hereby agreed 
0: 


First—That said badge shall be held subject to 
the pleasure of the board of trustees, and upon no- 
tice of recall all right to the use of said badge 
shall terminate and same shall be at once re- 
turned. There shall be no appeal from the action of 
the board of trustees. 

Second—In case of loss or destruction the de- 
posit shall be forfeited to the association and a 
duplicate will be issued only on proof of such. loss 
or destruction satisfactory to the treasurer and 
upon payment of the same deposit and rental for 
the duplicate as made for the original badge. 

Third—Said badge may be returned and the de- 
posit for same withdrawn by any member in good 
and regular standing upon ten (10) days’ notice 
to the treasurer. 

Fourth—Said badge shall be used only by a 
member of the firm, officer of the company (if a 
corporation), or a bona fide employee. 

GONE ‘cadindaavecvae @ cecccene 


The chair then announced the appointment of the 
following committee for the nomination of new trustees: 

C. M. Betts, Philadelphia, chairman; John N. Scatcherd, 
Buffalo; E. L. Fisher, Cleveland; J. M. Hastings, Pittsburg; 
S. R. Ryland, jr., Baltimore. 

The chair then announced that the meeting would 
go into executive session for a few minutes, which was 
done after an announcement from Secretary Perry re- 
garding the filling out of register cards and the secur- 
ing of buttons entitling to admissior to the smoker in 
the evening. A short executive session followed. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was convened at 3:48 p. m. 
The chair announced that inasmuch as the largest pos- 
sible attendance was desired before going into the con- 
ference with retailers he would call for some routime 
reports while the delegates were continuing to come in. 
The first report called for was that of the committee 
on hardwood inspection, M. M. Wall, chairman. 

The report was as follows : 


To the Honorable President and Members of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association: We, your commit- 
tee on the inspection of hardwood lumber, beg leave to re- 
port as follows: 

In our report which was submitted to you at the last an- 
nual meeting we recommended the adoption by this associa- 
tion of the rules of inspection of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. On our recommendation those rules 
were adopted. Since that report was made those inspection 
rules have practically become the standard of the entire 
country. We see no reason to recommend any change in 
those rules at this time, your committee believing it to be the 
part of wisdom for this association to continue to support 
the movement for a set of inspection rules uniform throughout 
the country. 

In furtherance of the movement for securing a uniform and 
reliable inspection of hardwood lumber, the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association has established a National Hard- 
wood Lumber Inspection bureau, which furnishes a guaran- 
teed inspection by a bonded and licensed inspector, thereby 
affording absolute protection to buyer and seller and enforcing 
legitimate business methods. 

In proof that the support of this association is valued by 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, the chairman of 
your hardwood inspection committee has been made surveyor 
general of the inspection bureau, and that other further as- 
sistance and support will be highly appreciated and recipro- 
cated we have every assurance. This inspection bureau is 
offered to the trade by the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation in a sincere and earnest effort to place the inspection 
of hardwood lumber on a reliable basis. A number of our 
members have used it to their benefit and we, your committee, 
after a thorough investigation, believe it the best solution of 
the hardwood inspection problem ever offered. 

Therefore we recommend that this association pledge its 
hearty support to the inspection bureau and that our mem- 
bers make use of same whenever possible. 

Respectfully submitted, 


M. M. WALL, Chairman, 
M. B. Farin, 
A. W. WaTrovus, 
Committee on Hardwood Inspection. 
The chair—We think it proper that our members should in 
every way — support this hardwood inspection. Mr. 
McKelvey this morning referred to the difficulty of inspec- 
tion in certain cases brought to his attention. Regardless of 
that, it is certainly desirable to know that there is a universal 
hardwood inspection, and I know of no commodity where it is 
more desirable than on hardwood lumber and efforts have been 
made to bring about universal inspection on other kinds of 
lumber and it is right in line with what we ought to try to 
do. I hope our members will lend all the aid they can in the 
we of the efforts of the National hardwood asso- 
ciation. 


The question being asked from the floor as to whether 
the report recommended that the association adopt these 
rules, Mr, Wall replied: 


The association last year placed itself on record as adopt- 
ing these rules by the association. We now recommend that 
the association go still farther and support that movement in 
its new department. We have investigated it pretty thor- 
oughly in our work in connection with our hardw associa- 
tion, and the attempt of our association is to make it univer- 
sal, the Memphis Lumber Exchange, the St. Louis Lumber Ex- 
change, Chicago, Buffalo, Cincinnati, the Pennsylvania Hard- 
wood Association, the Wisconsin Hardwood Association, the 
Michigan Hardwood Association and in fact practically all 
the associations of the entire western and southern country 
having joined together to work out something that we all 
could agree on, and they have gotten along very nicely and 
have had the inspection rules in force for several years and 
have now organized this bureau of inspection and have util- 
ized the best and most honorable men they could find to take 
charge of that, and they have appointed them and given them 
a license to do business. It seems to me that by working along 
these lines we can have some system of inspection of hard- 
wood lumber that would mean something. Our association 
should give very good recommendation to the effort, and the 
recommendation advised by the members of your committee 
would give us considerable assistance along these lines. I 
would like to see this report adopted here as a matter of 
record. 

Mr. Haines moved that the report be adopted. 

The chair—If there are no objections the —_— will take 
that course. I hear no objections and we will consider the 
report adopted. 

The Matter of Arbitration. 

The report of the arbitration committee was then 

presented as follows by Charles M. Betts, chairman: 


To the President and Members of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association—Gentlemen: Your committee 
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has acted on two cases for arbitration submitted by members 
located in the territory east of Buffalo, N. Y., and there is 
another case now pending in same territory which has not 
been disposed of, by reason of the neglect of one of the parties 
interested to furnish their side of the dispute. In accord- 
ance with Article XIII, Section 1 (a) and (b), Messrs. Nel- 
son Salisbury, of Albany, and W. T. Hart, of New York city, 
with the chairman, acted on the above through correspondence 
without a meeting of the committee, the decision being prac- 
tically unanimous in one case and the other by a majority of 
the members of the committee. 
Respectfully submitted, CHARLES M. BETTS, 
Chairman of Arbitration Committee, N. W. L. D. A 


Relations with Retailers. 


The chair then called for the report of the committee 
on legislation, but Chairman Higbie was not present ir 
the room. 

The Chair—Gentlemen, it is now 4 o’clock and I think we 
may go on with our regular business. We will take up that 
portion of our meeting with reference to the conference with 
retailers. We had with us in Boston and in Baltimore dele- 
gates from a number of associations as follows: The New 
York Lumber Trade Association, the Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut, the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of New York, the Pennsylvania Retail Association, the 
Philadelphia Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, the Illinois Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, the Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma Associa- 
tion of Lumber Dealers, the Union Association of Lumber 
Dealers of Ohio & Western Pennsylvania and the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and we have had the 
New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective Association, who have 
subscribed to our Boston and Baltimore agreement in our 
previous meetings. I understand they have no representative 
here who is authorized to represent them in this meeting. I 
would like Mr. Perry to call the roll of these associations and 
see who of them are represented here at this time. 


The roll was therefore callec and delegates from all 
of the associations above enumerated responded, with 
the exception of the Lumbermen’s Protective Associa- 
tion of New Jersey amd the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association; in addition delegates reported 
from the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana. 

The chair—Gentlemen, we have represented then here all 
of those who have been working with us, and in addition Wis- 
consin and Indiana, with the exception of the Michigan and 
New Jersey associations. Any remarks from any of you in 
regard to our relations with the retailers will be in order 
that you wish to bring before the association. If there is 
anything that you wish to get before our trade relations 
committee we are prepared as soon as you say what you have 
to say In the general meeting here to have that meeting with 
the trade relations committee and continue the work with 
them as we have heretofore. Anything that you have to say 
before bringing that meeting together is in order at this time, 
We thank you very much for coming here. 

Our meetings of this kind bring us closely together and sug- 
gestions have come up that it is well to discuss. It is re- 
markable with what success we have been carrying out our 
agreements. You see how few differences there have been. 
There is scarcely a single thing that will prevent our getting 
completely together, and after we have appointed our com- 
mittees as provided under our agreements it would seem that 
there will not be anything that can not be arbitrated and 
talked over so that we can understand both sides of the case. 
From the different reports you will see that there are a great 
many cases that have gone in favor of the retailer, and you 
have no reason to think but what this association desires to 
be perfectly fair with you. We meant what we said in the 
Boston agreement. There is no desire upon the part of our 
association to do anything that will prevent our getting to- 
gether with a clear understanding so that the trade shall go 
in its proper channel. 

There have been some suggestions made by myself and by 
our committee on the matter of doing a wholesale business 
by retail concerns. You can understand that the whole- 
salers can stand together in this matter and that it does not 
affect them except as it affects you, and that is the reason 
that we speak of this thing for your interest. I know how it 
is in the district that I am conversant with, in the way that 
the retail yards have been doing a wholesale business. While 
in a wholesale way this has a bearing, it has a bearing also 
on sales made by the wagon load or by the board, or anything 
else. It is depressing the price all around. You allow your 
retailers to go for large consumers in places where we are 
held from selling and where we have withdrawn from sgolicit- 
ing sales in order to be consistent, but you allow your men 
to make those sales that only come back like a boomerang. 

We know that the retail man who is not making money is 
not a good customer of ours. If you are not making money 
there can be but one end. Every retailer here knows that 
there are certain expenses in running a yard; if you go below 
them you may think you average up on something else, but 
it is easier to go down than it is to go up again. There are 
certain expenses that you can not put away. In running a 
business of any kind, so many men and so many teams are 
required. You cannot dispense with them one day and pick 
them up the next. It is certainly to your interest to take 
up this matter as much as anything we can suggest to the 
retail dealer. We are interested in it not only because you 
make sales that might be known as wholesale, taking cus- 
tomers away from us sometimes, but more because you are 
not making any money out of it. We had a meeting in Phila- 
delphia with the retail trade there and it turned into an ex- 
perience meeting, largely upon the part of the retailers, and 
the retailers came to the conclusion that the strongest com- 
petition was not through the wholesaler but right within 
themselves. Any complaint we have had from the retailer 
we have gotten together on in the joint committee on classi- 
fication, and we have had no trouble in reference to the way 
classifications have been made, and we are working along in 
good shape. This has been complained of in the report of the 
committee on trade relations and in my report, and therefore 
I call it to your attention that we may have some solicitude 
in regard to this business, and you force it in a way on us 
because you bring it up in a shape that will influence trade 
that we may before have had. 

Now, if there are any remarks in regard to the relationship 
with each other we would like to have them, or else have 
you immediately go into conference with the committee on 
trade relations. As I said, we are very glad to have such 
a good attendance of retailers. 


A Suggestion from the Secretaries’ Association. 


George W. Hotchkiss—It is with a great deal of pleasure 
that we hear the remarks of the chair, for the close relations 
between the retailer and the wholesaler promote the best in- 
terests of the trade. I stand before you today as a repre- 
sentative of an interest which we desire to bring to your 
attention, which I think will promote that harmony of com- 
munion which is the desire of all. I have the honor of being 
secretary of the Secretaries’ Association, an association com- 
posed, as its name implies, of all the secretaries of the various 
western associations. A suggestion was made in a little 
gathering this morning that it would be almost impossible 
for the secretaries of the east to join with the secretaries in 
that association because of the great distance which they 
would be required to travel to meet at any given point, and I 
was empowered to suggest for the consideration of the com- 


mittee on trade relations a proposition that there should 
be an eastern secretaries’ association formed as well as a 
western, and it was intended that they, meeting together once 
or twice a year as our western secretaries do, should ap- 
point one or more delegates to attend the meeting of the west- 
ern association, while the western association of secretaries 
in their turn should appoint one or more delegates to attend 
the meetings of the eastern secretaries. This would obviate 
the necessity of a large number of secretaries getting together 
and would accomplish the purpose of promoting unanimity of 
action between the two sections. 

It has been with a great deal of pleasure that we have 
worked in connection with Mr. Perry, your secretary, in sev- 
eral matters that have come up of joint interest, and in my 
relations with him I have often thought that if we could have 
more intimate association and knowledge between ourselves 
and our eastern brethren we could have a better standard. 
We have in our western associations peculiar questions which 
you have not, but there are others which are common to 
both. It is with very much pleasure, therefore, that I bring 
you the greetings of the Secretaries’ Association, and bring 
you this suggestion, which is for the benefit of all. Of 
course you can all recognize that there are questions in asso- 
ciation work with which the secretaries are in touch every 
day and which the members of the association generally hear 
of only once a year, and that these secretaries are enabled to 
make recommendations to the associations which a general 
member cannot understand until it is brought to his atten- 
tion, I think that if such action was taken it would obviate 
the difficulty expressed this morning of getting together a 
large number of eastern and western men and yet would 
bring us into such a unanimity of opinion as would conform 
to the harmony we are seeking. I therefore suggest to the 
meeting and the committee the propriety of such action, and 
I shall be very happy in the capacity of representing the six- 
teen associations now represented in the Secretaries’ Asso- 
ciation to report such action back to them, 

Richard Torpin—I had the honor this morning to be chosen 
chairman of the retail meeting and in their behalf I desire to 
express to you our thanks for your courteous invitation to 
meet with you and also to enjoy the other etceteras to come 
later, and also to express our enjoyment at your extending the 
invitation to other representatives of the great associations 
from the great northwest. It gives to us and to them wel- 
come opportunities to interchange ideas not only among our- 
selves but with the wholesalers. We regret exceedingly 
that all the associations that have been represented before 
this are not with us. Iam very sorry indeed that New Jer- 
sey has not sent its delegates. ‘There are, we believe, in at- 
tendance eleven associations subscribing to the Boston and 
Baltimore agreements, and we believe they have gotten a 
great deal of good. I know that our friends in Philadelphia 
have, and it is with a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction 
I can report that we have had a joint meeting, or rather two 
joint meetings between the local wholesalers of Philadelphia 
and our retail association, resulting in the appointment of a 
classification committee jointly from the two associations. 
Now this word “classification” is rather a bad one, as we 
think, but I do not know of any other that expresses the 
idea we want. When you attempt to classify people as 
proper customers of either the retailer or the wholesaler you 
tend to place a damper upon the retailer, for as soon as it 
comes to the notice of the consumer he is very apt to resent 
it to the detriment of the retailer, and not only him but of the 
wholesaler as well. As soon as you say to the average 
American citizen that he cannot do a thing he is apt to say 
that he is going to do it anyway, and then he not only 
leaves the retail yards but also goes past our own wholesalers 
and goes outside and buys elsewhere. 

In regard to the remarks made by your president relating 
to the retailers doing a wholesalers’ business, there are two 
sides to that question, and as we are to have a joint meeting 
with the committee we will take up that subject with them. 
I wish to say here, however, that the fault is not altogether 
with the retailer. He, to a very great extent, has been forced 
into that very position of having to sell at low prices because 
the wholesalers—or perhaps so called wholesalers—have 
taken that part of the trade which legitimately belongs to the 
retail yards, especially in the larger cities; and in many in- 
stances what have we left? It is getting to be so in Phila- 
delphia that we have only what is called the shoulder trade. 
Now the retail trade of most yards is not in competition with 
the wholesalers, but there are yards that are doing such a 
business. They have not gone into it themselves but have 
been forced into that position by having been forced into com- 
— with the wholesaler; but we will take that question 
ater. 

I can only say again what I believe to be perhaps the sen- 
timent of every retail association represented here today ; 
that we thank you for this opportunity of meeting with you. 


Sentiment of the Retail Associations. 


A. W. Morse—On behalf of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association I also want to thank you for your cour- 
tesy and kindness, and for your remarks in welcoming us 
here and the pleasure that you express in our being with 
you today. I want to say that before I left home it was said 
to me that the membership of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was composed of very clear cut, up to 
date business men, and as I look about and look into your 
faces I believe that to be true. We people up in the north- 
west have come to believe that most difficulties that have 
come to us have been on account of a lack of real wisdom 
as to how we ought best to conduct our business. We have 
learned to respect the intelligence of the wholesaler and to 
believe in his willingness to be fair. 

The Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association is represented 
with you today to do what we may to bring about mutual 
good feeling between us to the end that we may work in 
harmony, for in harmony there is strength. Wherever there 
is contention or dissension there is always a corresponding 
amount of disaster, and wherever that is true it is not 
some one a long distance away who. suffers but some one 
among ourselves, when we get into these difficulties. 

We have an association with about 1,800 members—or 
at least about that number of yards in our association, al- 
though some of our members of course have more than one 
yard. We had three years ago about 1,100, so I say we 
have had a very rapid growth, and we never felt so well 
able to take care of ourselves as today, but we never before 
wanted so much entire accord between the retailers and 
wholesalers, for we realize that our interests are identical. 
We are men interested in the same commodity, and that 
means that we are all in the same boat, and he who scuttles 
the boat must bail water. I believe that the more im- 
pressed we are with that idea the more progress we will 
make along the lines of trade and all co-operative effort. 

Now there is a good deal of annoyance on the part of 
some of us with reference to this classification of dealers— 
the determination as to who shall be allowed to sell to the 
trade, whether the wholesaler or the retailer. We believe 
that we have the solution of that problem. We have de- 
vised a handbook which is issued jointly by the wholesalers 
and retailers in which persons selling to customers are listed, 
as also retailers selling in the territory of other probable 
retailers where they do not maintain stocks; also persons 
who do not carry stock enough to be recognized as lumber 
dealers, and now we have no difficulty whatever in having 
the co-operation of our brother wholesalers in our locality. 
We are getting along finely, and we believe that there never 
was so good a feeling. We feel that that is very largely 
due to the amity that we have been able to promote between 
ourselves. The wholesalers’ salesmen out in the field very 
frequently bring us in memberships. They are constantly 
helping us and we are constantly helping them, and it is 
not an unusual thing for me to get a member to their asso- 





ciation. We try to work together and on the different ques. 
tions that come up I believe that we ought to try to get 
together and talk them over with a spirit of fairness between 
ourselves. 

We are all interested in the same commodity, and every. 
thing that we do to hurt the industry or to force lumber 
down to less than a reasonable profit comes always back 
upon ourselves and is a great mistake. We leave thege 
questions coming up between us in the northwest to a 
trade relations committee that is a high court, and we never 
complain at its decisions and so this question is not likely 
to give us any trouble. We leave it to them and we do not 
sulk about it-——we simply leave it as it may be decided. If 
we can work in amity and unity then we may preserve an 
unbroken front to a common enemy. We retailers are nec- 
essarily in the front of the battle—we have to make the fight 
for lumber, being the last ones through whose hands it passes 
into consumption, We are on the firing line all the while, 
so we solicit our brother wholesalers to stand by us in this 
fight in order that they may prosper themselves. Anything 
that is done to injure our lumber resources permanently 
works an ill to other branches of the trade. The wholesalers 
sell us their lumber and we send them in our checks, 2 per 
cent or sixty days, which are the terms in our territory. We 
are responsible, for we won’t have a man in our organiza- 
tion who won’t pay the wholesalers for their lumber. We try 
to make it mutual, and if we have seemed in the past upon 
any occasion not to have been governed by that spirit we beg 
of you to give us another chance, as you may not have un- 
derstood us. There is a wonderful prosperity in unity in 
trade—that is the gospel that we preach all the time. 

8S. H. Beach—In rising to voice the sentiment of the dele- 
gates from the New York state association I have hesitated 
simply -because the New York state association has not any 
trouble with the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Aggo- 
ciation. We have very little comment to make. We have 
just come from our meeting in Syracuse, and it was by far 
the most interesting and profitable meeting in our history, 
The reason it was so is simply because the retail trade 
throughout the state of New York is just beginning to get 
the idea that this arrangement between the retailer and the 
wholesaler is a good thing; and while there is no question 
but that the retailer has failed in a large measure to live 
up to his part of the Boston agreement, we think it is more 
because he has not thoroughly become possessed with the 
idea that we have agreed to do anything. Good things come 
slowly, and nothwithstanding the fact that this arrangement 
has been in operation two years, and that bushels of printed 
matter have been sent out, the fact still remains that it is a 
system of education and it is rapidly being disseminated. 
This idea that the retailer must ask of a man who comes in 
to sell lumber to him, ‘Are you a member of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association?’ has not yet been 
fully appreciated. You have done much to further this idea 
in the printing of your membership list, and the idea which 
we have seen in the trade papers that you have adopted 
a button which will distinguish at once a wholesaler or a 
representative of a wholesaler who is a member of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association without his 
need for so expressing himself is a most excellent one. 

The point toward which we are all traveling is this point 
of who is doing the scalping today. Now as a matter of fact 
in the state of New York (and I speak only for the state 
of New York) the consumer who is a builder and a contractor 
and the building consumers are not buying lumber today of 
the wholesaler. In 1894 we had eighty-four complaints on 
this line; in this past year we had only four complaints of 
the wholesaler selling directly to the contractor or the 
builder, This is really eliminated ; but there is one other point 
which we particularly wish to call attention to. ‘This is 
that we are often asked to make classifications on people 
who are palpably not legitimate trade for the wholesaler. 
Now the wholesaler of course is a large man and he looks 
upon the retailer as small fry; oftentimes it takes a good 


many of us to make a meal, but as a matter of fact there ~ 


is more money invested in the retail lumber business than 
the wholesale lumber business, because we have the whole- 
sale profit and the cost of transportation to add to the price 
of the lumber, and we give longer credits, and for that 
very reason the amount of capital locked up in this diversi- 
fied form is greater in the aggregate than the amount which 
is used by the wholesaler. ‘The point which the retail asso- 
ciations have run right strong up against now is this, that 
the scalping today is really being done by the retail yards 
themselves; that is the worst trouble today. It is hard 
to draw a circle around a man’s yard and say that outside 
of that circle he cannot sell lumber—that cannot be done. 
But a retail dealer who goes deliberately into another town 
where there is a lumber yard commensurate with the wants 
of the place and sells lumber at a price ruinous to the 
local dealer demoralizes prices as much as though the whole- 
saler did it, and that is the question which must come 
before the committee on trade relations. We must shut off 
those retailers’ supplies—in other words, cut the cord which 
binds cause to conclusion. 

Everett J. Lake.—I realize all that the president of the 
retail association has said and all that you have assured 
us. In regard to the Connecticut association in its relation 
with the wholesaler, we are willing to let our past record 
stand and try to do more next year than has been done. 
We feel that we have been square with you and we shall 
be, and we know that you have been square with us, and 
from that we shall expect you to be. On matters pertain- 
ing to relations with the wholesaler we shall look out for 
our own interest ; on matters where we can come together we 
shall endeavor to do so. Where we cannot do that we shall 
expect to give in, and we shall expect you to, and I can 
only say that we thank you for asking us to come here. 
There were several matters brought up at our meeting which 
will very appropriately come before the trade relations com- 
mittee, and I will not take any further time at this time. 

The chair—We would like to hear from President James 
of the Pennsylvania association. I am not asking this In 
order to be arbitrary at all but merely because I want to 
have a very full expression upon this matter. 

W. M. James.—So far as the relations with the whole 
saler are concerned we have had very little difficulty. We 
have had very few causes for complaint and they are 
getting fewer every year, and with the proper feeling which 
is being fostered by the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers 
Association we believe that a great deal of trouble may be 
wiped out. 

The chair—You will understand that these matters are 
merely brought before this meeting for consideration. We 
touch upon them as being facts which we have become 
anxious about, and we wish to emphasize the fact that it is 
in the interest of the retailers quite as much as because of 
any complaints which we have to make. I know from my 
own experience with this meeting in Philadelphia, which 
I spoke of, and probably other places, that the trouble exists 
between the retailers themselves very largely, and it 1s 
something which they ought to fix up. Mr. Beach has give 
us a good point as to how a great deal of this thing is done 
where one party has gone to another place and brokes 
prices. I know of a case where a man admitted that he ha 
sold lumber at prices that he would not think of at home. 
This is as certain to demoralize prices as if the wholesaler 
sold it, We have indicated these things as something while 
might make trouble in the future. 

Pendennis White—Before the delegates come out with the 
committee on trade relations I would like to suggest tha 
as the time set on the program for our meeting tomorrow 
is at 1:30 we want you to give us a full attendance of our 
members here at that time, so that we can get enough of 0 
members to be thoroughly familiar with all of the pw 
of the report at that time. If we are going to make @ 
at all I would like to have as full an attendance as po 
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The committee and the retail delegates then retired, 
and the convention went on with other work. 


The chair—It is a little embarrassing that it takes so long 
for a delegate to get from the hotel over to this hall. We 
have work that we want to get through with here. Pitts- 
burg has provided other features outside of our regular pro- 
gram and we want to give them full attention, but we have 
our work to do also, and we wanted you to meet promptly 
this afternoon. Mr. Perry wants to make a statement at this 
time, 

Secretary E. F. Perry—I want to emphasize the trip 
tomorrow morning. The wholesale dealers of Pittsburg have 
planned a trip down to the Carnegie iron works, which is the 
largest manufacturing establishment in the world. The cars 
are scheduled to leave at 9:30, and will leave at that hour 
in order to return in time for our afternoon meeting here. 
It is a very interesting trip. Pittsburg is anxious that we 
should go and has provided ample accommodations. 

In regard to this evening’s smoker, some of the buttons 
have been given out, an elaborate entertainment has been 
prepared and I am told that it is an interesting one, and 
one which you will enjoy. The buttons will be given out 
either here or at the hotel. They have planned for a large 
number and hope that everyone will be present. 


After some further announcement regarding railroad 
certificates by Mr. Perry the chair called for the report 
of the committee on fire insurance, which was read by 
Counsel McKelvey in the absence of Edward F. Henson, 
chairman of the committee: 


Report of Insurance Committee. 


At the last annual meeting three plans for the develop- 
ment of lumber insurance, in the interests of our mem- 
bers, were suggested—1, The formation of a purely mutual 
Lloyds. 2, The formation of a group of lumber underwriters, 
with the object of developing large re-insurance facilities. 
3, The further development of the protective trust fund 
plan. : : J 

The first of these plans was tried, but met with so little 
encouragement that it was abandoned. One hundred under- 
writers were necessary to its successful operation, It was 
found impossible to obtain this number. The subject is too 
new to the average business man to permit of overcoming 
the natural disinclination to assume an untried risk without 
previous education. ‘To find 100 men ready to take upon 
themselves the responsibilities seemingly large, but actually 
small, involved in the Lloyds plan of insurance was imprac- 
ticable. 

The second plan—the formation of a group of under- 
writers with the object of developing large re-insurance facil- 
ities—was taken up late in the year and, through the will- 
ingness of some of our well known members and officers to 
become pioneers in the field of lumber underwriting on the 
Lloyds’ plan, has been developed to a point where it becomes 
from this date a concrete illustration instead of an abstract 
theory. In other words, the underwriters who have been 
brought into association with and succeeded the old mutual 
Lloyds underwriters are issuing their policies and assuming 
responsibility thereon up to the full limit which their re- 
insuring facilities permit. 

The Tnserance coumaittes, wedded as it is to the belief 
that the lumber insurance field has furnished and is furnish- 
ing golden harvests for the insurance companies, has no hesi- 
tation in bringing to the favorable notice of the members of 
this association and the lumber trade generally the ‘Lumber 
Underwriters’ Mutual Lloyds.” 

With an increase from ten to twenty underwriters and 
the consequent increase in the size of the policy issued, the 
Lumber Underwriters will become a potent factor in the field 
which they have entered. Such increase is now being made. 

As it is the intention of the organization to keep rates 
down instead of pushing them up, and as its business will 
be confined to selected lumber and sprinkled mill risks, it 
is safe to say that its business will be profitable to those 
who have taken up the work and useful to the lumber trade 
generally, in that in common with the mutual companies it 
will serve to act as a foil against the prevailing tendency on 
the part of the companies to put up rates wherever there 
is an unrestricted field. ; 

It has been the theory of more than one good insurance 
man who has made a study of lumber insurance that lum- 
ber stocks at 1 per cent are a profitable risk, if enough of 
them can be carried. No one need ask for better business 
than to insure the lumber stocks of the United States at 
1 per cent. When lumber can insure itself separately from 
other lines of risks, which it has been bolstering up for 
so long, then this fact will become apparent to many who 
are now wont to scoff. 

So far as the Lumber Underwriters shall be helpful toward 
this end, so far will it be entitled to the respect and support 
of the lumber trade. 

The third plan, namely, the further development of the 
protective trust fund, has been carried out and the pros- 
perous condition of that fund, although subjected during the 
year to one loss, argues for its continuance along the same 
lines. This protective fund I will explain is a provisional 
fund involving a deposit by such members who desire to 
secure protection in this way of double the amount of pre- 
mium which you would ordinarily have to pay on a policy for 
$5,000; the fund to be held by the board of trustees, and 
the idea being that the double premium without additional 
liability on the part of the subscriber would certainly pro- 
tect against any loss which might accrue, and that there 
would be a large percentage of the deposit returned at the 
end of the year. The year will end on the first of April and 
if no loss shall occur during this month the result will be the 
carrying of, in round numbers, $250,000 insurance at an 
expense to those interested of about 33 1-3 per cent of ordi- 
nary tariff rates. 

Last year a report was made of the protective trust fund 
as of the first of April and an adjustment of the premiums 
arranged for that date. That this was premature was 
proved by the fact that on the last day of March a fire 
occurred; such fire was not reported until after the first 
of April, and although strictly belonging to last year was, 
therefore, included in the current year. This was done for 
the reason that all the subscribers to the fund had been noti- 
fied and new certificates prepared based upon the report 
made at the annual meeting. In view of this experience 
it is deemed wise not to anticipate history, and the report 
of the protective trust fund will be submitted to the sub- 
Scribers on the first of April. 

he recommendation of the committee is that this plan 
be continued with as many more acceptable risks as desire 
to come in for another year, and that the funds in hand on 
the first of April be disposed of as follows: 
1. The amount of a single premium be set aside 
and added to the reserve fund of $900, which was 
Set aside at the end of the preceding year. 
2. That against this amount any losses shall be 
first chargeable. 
3. That any balance remaining shall be retained 
48 a reserve fund, but shall be credited pro rata to 
each of the contributors thereto, and in the event of 
future discontinuance of the plan shall, unless sub- 
Jected to the payment of future losses, be repaid to 
such contributors. 
4. That the amount remaining after deducting 
the single premium reserved be credited pro rata to 
each depositor. 
- That certificates be issued for $5,000 to each 
depositor for the coming year, and that the deposit 
fixed at a single premium in addition to the 





amount in the fund to the credit of each depositor. 

6. That new depositors be admitted on a payment 
of a deposit equal to a double premium, so as to 
place such depositor om an equal footing with those 
already in the plan. 

Your committee on fire insurance also submit to you the 
condition on December 31, 1900, of the three mutual com- 
panies situated in the eastern states, which restrict them- 
selves solely to lumber and woodworking risks. The suc- 
cessful growth of these companies affords every evidence 
that our trade has been paying too high rates, and that the 
Lumber Underwriters should meet with equal success. 

Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
Philadelphia, amount at risk, $2,534,492; annual 
premiums, $46,844.04; total losses paid in six 
years from organization to date, $81,247.99 ; Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Ins. Co., Mansfield, Ohio, amount 
at risk, $1,689,996 ; total losses paid in six years 
from organization to date, $43,888.30; Lumber 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Boston, Mass., amount at 
risk, $2,297,866; annual premiums, $49,411.20; 
total losses paid in six years from organization 
to date, $79,544.37; total, $204,680.66. 
Pennsylvania Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 

pany, Philadelphia—Dividends paid since organiza- 
tion: $16,440.53 cash dividends ; $15,000.00, 10 per- 
cent reduction from ratio; $31,440.53, total divi- 
dend of that amount. Average ratio of losses to 
earned premiums, 52 percent; average ratio of ex- 
penses to premiums, 18% percent. 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., Mansfield, 
O.— Dividends paid since organization, $25,669.93. 
Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Boston.—Div- 
idends paid since organization, $22,103.31. Average 
ratio of expenses to premiums, 29 percent. 

Total dividends paid by the three companies since 
organization, $79,213.77. 

Up to December 31, 1900, therefore, the three lumber 
mutuals have saved for their policy holders in round fig- 
ures the sum of $79,000, while at the same time they have 
paid losses aggregating about $205,000. 

As will be observed from the above statement, the ex- 
penses of the mutual companies range from 18% to 29 per- 
cent, while the percentage of premiums used for expenses 
by all stock companies doing business in the states in 1899 
amounted to 39 percent. 

The chair—Gentlemen, you have heard the report of the 
fire insurance committee. Are there any questions to be 
asked in regard to this report and the Lloyds’ systein that 
we now have? I trust, gentlemen, that you will take some 
interest in insurance. We are doing good work for you. 
and if you are not participating in the work which the 
association has done for you you are at least participating 
in the reduced rates which have been brought about very 
largely through the influence which this association has 
exerted. The report will take its usual course. 


Marine Insurance. 


The report of the marine insurance committee was read 
at this time by Guy Gray, chairman. It detailed the 
premiums and losses paid on marine insurance; the per- 
centage of lake carriers interested in such insurance; 
conditions of similar underwriting in other associations; 
the legal status of such underwriting at the present 
time; suggestions for the formation of a mutual marine 
association, and recommended reference of the whole mat- 
ter to committees. 


Mr. Gray—Mr. President, I 


move the adoption of this 
report. I should like 


also to hear- from Mr. Haines and 
Mr. McKelvey. Mr. Haines has probably given this subject 
of marine insurance much more consideration than any 
other member of the association. 

Mr. Haines.—I do not think I can add anything to the 
very able manner in which our chairman has presented it. 
Since we had our meeting in Buffalo I have talked with 
many, and they were simply astonished at the figures brought 
out in our reports, and I think there is a general feeling 
there that they would like to co-operate in any manner 
possible. I think that the feeling is general there in favor 
of some system for reducing the cost of marine insurance, 
even if we have to organize in the state of West Virginia. If 
Mr. McKelvey will enlighten us regarding any troubles there 
I would like to hear from him. I do not think there would 
be any trouble. It seems that we are paying a most aston- 
ishing amount of profit on our insurance, and it seems as 
though we might save it for ourselves. 

Mr. McKelvey.—I do not see any difficulty in the way of 
organizing a small stock company, or a large stock company 
for that matter, under the laws of West Virginia. The pro- 
visions of the law are so liberal and the requirements are so 
broad with respect to mantaining an office for books or 
rendering reports that it would be entirely possible to organ- 
ize the company under the laws of that state, and as long 
as we do not actually conduct the business in the state 
of New York it would seem to me to offer the best solution 
of the problem. As I understand it, the property which you 
would desire to insure would be in some other jurisdiction 
than New York, and I do not see why the affairs of a fire 
organization under the laws of West Virginia could not be 
conducted at small expense in connection with the insurance 
work already done at the office of the organization. That 
plan could be maintained more economically than a separate 
organization, and I should favor an organization under the 
West Virginia law rather than under the Wisconsin law. 
I think perhaps it would place less liability upon those going 
into it; that is the way it would strike me. 

The chair—What about the state of New York? 

Mr. McKelvey.—The law prevents any company from doing 
business, or any person residing in the state from insuring 
property in the state, except by compliance with the law. 
Of course the law cannot touch any one making a contract 
to insure property in some other state, whether he resides 
in New York or not. The organization of a company in 
New York would be impracticable, and the organization of a 
Lloyds would be attended with some difficulty. We would 
have to get an old charter of a company that had already 
been doing a Lloyds business, and that is a difficult thing to 
do. One of the best Lloyds in this land started in two or 
three years ago to write fire risks, and that brought out 
this opinion, which has been referred to by our attorney 
general that under our New York state law a Lloyds could 
not enter upon insurance differing from the original line of 
risks which it had been carrying on at the time the law was 
passed; that being so, in order to underwrite marine busi- 
ness you have to get hold of some marine underwriting 
Lloyds, and it is a difficult thing to do. 

Mr. Haines.—Mr. McKelvey, you do not mean to be under- 
stood that our insurance taken outside of the state would 
cease when the vessel arrived within the commonwealth 
of New York? 

Mr. McKelvey.—I mean that the law in New York pro- 
hibits an individual or partnership, or any sort of firm from 
issuing an insurance policy without they have complied with 
the New York state law. Now, if you were to conduct a 
business there you could not do it safely, except upon risks 
outside of the state and on boats coming into the state; 
while the insurarce would still be good perhaps it might 
make trouble, although of course the insurance is originally 
written in the port where the cargo leaves. 


The report was adopted and the chair proceeded to 
appoint the two committees provided for in the wll 
appointing as a committee on lake insurance the follow- 


— 


ing persons: Guy Gray, chairman; Alfred Haines, F. F. 
Crannell, jr. For ocean insurance the following com- 
mittee was appointed: W. B. Roper, Norfolk, Va., chair- 
man; George Craig, Philadelphia, Pa.; John Harker, 
New York. 


Mr. Gray.—Mr. President, I think that Mr. Haines should 
be made chairman of that lake committee. 

Mr. Haines.—The appointment has already been made and 
is satisfactory to me. 

‘rhe Chair.—I think we can leave that stand as it is. We 
have an amendment to the by-laws which we would like 
to take up at this time, which I would like to have presented 


by Mr. Slade. 
A Point in Arbitration. 


Mr. Slade then offered the following resolution for an 
amendment to the by-laws, which had been duly sub- 
mitted to the members through the mail prior to the 
session: 


Resolved, That article XIII. of the by-laws of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association be amended by the 
addition thereto of a section which shall be known as sec- 
tion 4, and which is as follows: In case an arbitration is 
demanded by one member upon a dispute arising between 
himself and any other member, and said other member 
shall decline to arbitrate the same, the matter shall be 
referred to the board of trustees, who shall have power to 
determine whether or not an arbitration shall be required, 
and in the event that they decide that an arbitration should 
be had, both parties to the dispute shall submit thereto, or in 
the event of the failure of either party to comply with the 
erder of the board of trustees said board shall have power to 
discipline such member as they see fit. 


Mr. Slade moved the adoption of the amendment and it 
was adopted. 


Railroads and Transportation. 


The report of the railroad and transportation commit- 
tee was then read, as follows: 


PITTSBURG, Pa., March 8, 1901. 
To the Officers and Members of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association: ‘The railroad and transporta- 
tion committee present herewith its report for the year end- 
ing March 8, 1901. 


CLAIMS. 

No. Amount. 
On hand March 6, 1900 ......... 5 $129.82 
Received during year ............. é 107.98 
4 $237.80 

a $53.71 

Withdrawn ...... 72.90 
6 126.61 
CORIO, we acode dd s.sewmes 2 $111.19 


Amount of fees remitted to treasurer, $5.07. 


For the reasons stated in our last annual report we urge 
the members of the association to piace with this committee 
all the claims they may have against transportation com- 
panies instead of first presenting same themselves and 
then sending the claims to us after they have been declined 
There is an additional reason. The necessary delay in in- 
vestigating the claims on the part of the transportation 
lines always neutralizes our efforts to a greater or less 
degree after the papers have come into our possession. This 
point was forcibly brought to our attention in the case of a 
recent claim which necessitated unusual steps being taken 
before payment could be obtained. 

Outside the perennial car service and other railroad 
troubles at New York City, which have been handled by the 
committee during the year, and which are of purely local 
interest, the most important matter that has come before us 
was the complaint of a number of our members against un- 
just and illegal discriminations made by the Norfolk & 
Western railroad on shipments from vartous points on its line 
to New York. It appears the Norfolk & Western railroad 
has not only been violating the long and short haul clause 
of the Interstate commerce act but that it has been and is 
now charging from 50 to 75 percent higher rates on lumber 
on the same mileage basis than other lines throughout the 
south and west, in violation of the act, which prohibits any 
railroad company from charging an unjust, upreasonable 
and unfair rate. 

Upon giving the matter full consideration the committee 
passed the following resolution on November 26, 1900: 

Resolved, ‘That the complaint presented against 
the Norfolk & Western Railroad Company be lodged 
against them in proper form and brought before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and that Mr. 
McKelvey, as counsel, b@ authorized to act for this 
committee. 

The report of the association’s counsel 
progress of this case to date. 

Our thanks are due to those members of the association 
who upon request have so cheerfully and so effectively aided 
us in the collection of difficult claims. 

Respectfully submitted, 


‘ 


C. W. MANNING, Acting Chairman. 
The report was adopted. 


will show the 


Terms of Sale. 


The Chair.—I would like to have some expression in regard 
to terms of sale. I would like to have Mr. McKelvey ex- 
press some of the difficulties he has encountered where suits 
have been brought. We adopted at Boston certain terms, 
but they do not seem to be dignified by actual use. If we 
can talk about this a little I would like to have you hear 
Mr. McKelvey talk about this difficulty so as to put the mat- 
ter before you. 

Mr. McKelvey.—Whatever has come to me in this direction 
has been from a legal standpoint and has been about suits 
that arose. One of the questions thus arising from some 
contract of sale between two parties is as to the terms of 
sale—as to what the terms were upon which the commodity 
was sold. Sometimes nothing has been said between the 
parties; sometimes the terms have been expressed verbally ; 
sometimes put down on the order slip; sometimes of course 
they appear in a regular written contract. There is no 
trouble if they appear on the order slip—they generally 
are sufficient—but oftentimes nothing has been said with the 
exception that the usual terms are implied. Then we have 
trouble as to what the usual terms are, because there are 
practically no terms that are recognized by the trade in gen- 
eral. In fact I don’t know that there is any uniform set of 
terms that prevail in any market. Everyone sells on his 
own terms, and there is nothing established that has any 
authority back of it. 

Now at Boston the subject was brought up, and my mem- 
ory is that there was something adopted as terms recog- 
nized by this association. I don’t quite remember just how 
far that action went, but if there could be terms of sale 
which could be recognized as the ordinary and usual lumber 
terms between lumbermen on sales from wholesaler to re- 
“ailer, something which could be referred to any case of dis- 
putes, something which could be put before a jury, something 
where we could put a man on the stand in case of a difficulty 
and ask him what the usual terms are, and he could say, 
“They are so and so; that is settled by the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association”—if we could do this it 
would be a big help. Perhaps if there were such terms it 
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would become a custom which we would be able to prove in 
the courts. And for that reason if we could settle that if 
it would not interefere with other considerations, which I of 
course could not appreciate, it might be well to fix some 
terms. I look at it only from the standpoint of a lawyer, that 
it would be a good thing to have if it is not going to inter- 
fere with your business in other ways. 

The chair.—Mr. McKelvey, I understand that there has 
been a question referred to you as to whether a portion of 
the percentage could be taken off for proportionately longer 
time. For instance, where the terms quoted are 2 percent, 
30 days, and they have taken 40 days and taken off 1 percent, 
as I understand it, this is not a question of interest but a 
question of concession for payment within the time specified. 

Mr. McKelvey.—I do not think there will be any difference 
in opinion in the courts on that point. The terms of sale 
specified on the letter head and bill heads, as I understand 
it, are that the seller is willing to give you the percent off 
if he gets a prompt settlement, and if the time is exceeded 
there is no legal reason why the discount should be allowed, 
and I do not think we can see any legal reason for appor- 
tioning that discount. Unless there is some custom that | do 
not know about I do not think the courts would apportion in 
that way. 

The chair—I think that some of the experiences of the 
gentlemen present here will warrant Mr. McKelvey explain- 
ing this. i think you have all had a little of that kind of 
experience, and therefore I wanted the question brought 
out. 

Mr. McKelvey.—A great many of your members accept that 
interpretation of the terms. ‘hey will allow 1 percent off 
after 30 days. 

Cc. Walter Betts.—I am sorry that there are not more of 
our members present to discuss this subject. ‘This is a very 
annoying question to us, and I know just within a day or 
two we had an annoying thing come up whereby we felt that 
our customers were stealing interest or something of that 
kind. I do not know just what the Boston action alluded to 


was. 

The chair—We will have it read at this time. 

Secretary Perry then read the terms, which were on 
invoices either 14 percent off for cash in 15 days, or 
bankable paper within 60 days. 


From White Pine and Other Standpoints. 


C. Walter Betts.—I do know that prior to the passage 
of that resolution that most of our white pine had been sold 
at 2 percent discount. After that resolution was passed 
it came to our notice, and we felt there was an opportunity 
for us to save considerable money. We had those terms 
printed on little slips, as Mr. Perry has read it, and pasted 
on our invoices. We had some little trouble at first in 
securing those terms, but finally, I think it is safe to say, 
80 percent of our business was done on the terms as adopted 
at that meeting. Last year we had very tedious times in the 
white pine business, and especially after midsummer prices 
declined. It was what might be termed a buyers’ market 
and our dealers yielded in many instances. Dealers gave 
their customers 2 percent, 15 days, and it finally went to 2 
percent, 30 days; then it got to be 60 days sometimes, and 
in some instances 90 days, so that we stand today about 
where we did prior to the time of the passing of that 
resolution. This matter has come up in our exchange meet- 
ings in Buffalo and has been discussed very earnestly a 
number of times, to the end that we felt the lever given 
us by the passing of that resolution at Boston had resulted so 
favorably that we had better not attempt any action at 
Buffalo until the matter had been presented at this meeting, 
and that possibly by taking some action here it might carry 
greater weight than any action we might take at Buffalo. 

I am speaking of course from a white pine standpoint. 
We cannot get the same terms of 1% percent from the 
manufacturers we buy from, although some of the rest of 
you may. I know that we have just negotiated a trade 
probably amounting to 250,000 feet, and we tried to have the 
2 percent terms but were unable to do it. We have listened 
to suggestions about fire insurance and marine insurance, all 
requiring more or less time, and something of an investment. 
In this instance it seems to me that nothing is required of 
the members of this association but to get together and adopt 
certain terms and live up to them. It seems only right that 
we should do so, and it will result in a big saving. There 
are very few of us that do less than a $600,000 business a 
year, and probably very few of you whose yard rent is far 
from $3,000, and the difference between 2 percent and 1% 
percent will pay your yard rent. 

We find less trouble with the larger dealers than with the 
smaller ones. They seem to recognize the fact that these are 
the fair and honest terms, and we very seldom have trouble 
with the larger retail dealers. It seems like a big question 
to handle with so many diversified interests. The hemlock 
and hardwood men may be able to buy lumber on 2 percent 
terms but the white pine men cannot. Possibly there will 
have to be different discounts adopted for different woods, 
but the margin is small, and a small saving in discount means 
quite an item to us. It seems to us that buyers who come 
upon the yard and find that the stocks suit them, while they 
may make some mild objections on account of what percent of 
discount is allowed, I never find any of them going away and 
not purchasing on account of the discount. I have had many 
instances of that kind. I was very interested in talking this 
very question over with a gentleman over in Michigan at the 
head of a large corporation, and he said that in making his 
annual report he was enabled to show to the directors where 
he had saved them $6,000 in discounts during the past year. 
Some three years ago their terms were 2 percent—now they 
will not sell except upon terms of 1% percent, and they do 
a business of about one and one-half million dollars a year. 
I wus also interested to hear another gentleman say tbat he 
had found that his customers Lad stolen $1,200 from hin 
the past year, in the way of taking extra time without 
e.tra cisecunt. 

J. Q, Barker--—With refer2nce to this subject, the usval 
custom in our trade is to allow 2 percent off, or ninety days 
net. 1t has Leen practically impossible for us tc enforce any 
other terms, from the fact that the majority of shippers are 
giving these terms right along. ‘The buyers on the other 
hand won't agree tc discount tnety bills within the first two 
weeks, because it takes the best part of thirty days to get 
the stock delivered, and also because of the considerable delay 
in lightering shipments. Buyers usually decline to pay a bill 
until they have received and examined the stock, and as far 
as we are concerned in the hardwood line it would be very 
difficult to change these terms. 

The chair—I remember at Boston we got into a discussion 
and yarious people said they could not carry out certain 
terms, and men wanted different terms for shingles and for 
lath. Mr. Betts has spoken of the great saving that 1% 
percent discount makes. I admit that different terms prob- 
ably obtain in different lines of business, and that sometimes 
it is hard to change them—that is one way of looking at it. 
Another way that you can do is to say that the terms 
adopted by the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion are so and so; then you can print them on your bill or 
order slip or anything you please, and if you deviate from 
them you have got to mention right away what the deviation 
is, but it defines what are the usual terms. If we merely use 
that phrase the question immediately arises, ‘What are the 
usual terms?’ A man may have been buying of someone else 
upon other terms usual to him. If we could adopt something 
to be known as the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association terms then those in favor of those terms would 
put them on their bills, and it would suggest :mmedlately 
that a large part of the trade backed those terms, but it 
allows something else to be adopted where desired and it 





may also help the hardwood men to get a little better terms. 
It is hard to sell lumber in competition with a man who 
makes any kind of prices or terms. We used to have a man 
in our vicinity who sold lumber at six months, and that 
appealed to some people. Sometimes he would go round to 
people and say, “Now, if I can’t sell you some lumber can’t 
I loan you some money?’ I have often had that six months 
quoted to me. But he went out of business with enough to 
live on, and has been in Europe for two years. 

But this is really a vital question. It amounts to a differ- 
ence in prices as you know; it amounts to a great deal when 
you are doing a large business. We have either of these two 
things to do—either adopt association terms or state on 
every order what the terms positively are, and then if the 
question ever comes up to Mr. McKelvey you have got 
something to fight on. 


Suggesting Something Specific. 


W. B. Mershon—I think you are all going off a little on 
the wrong track. ‘The trouble with nine-tenths of you is 
that you make your terms and that is the end of it, and you 
allow your customer to do just as he pleases when he settles. 
If he does not care to pay promptly within thirty days and 
still takes a discount you balance his account, while damn- 
ing him, and say you will not let him do it next time. If 
everyone of you would conscientiously set that fellow down 
on list No. 8 and in your selling would live up to that list, 
where you found a man there you should say to him when 
you came to buy your lumber, “‘No, sir; you acted dishonor- 
ably with one of my neighbors and you settled unfairly with 


- him and cannot have a cent’s worth from me,” and if you 


will make it in black and white, and if you will live up to 
your terms there will be no trouble. 

The chair—But you would have to have the terms? 

Mr. Mershon—yYou have got to have your terms of course, 
but a man should specify his terms every time he sells a 
car of lumber. The members in the Saginaw valley have 
tried to sell at a uniform code of terms, and it has been hard 
work and uphill work, but pretty nearly all of us are uniform 
now and when we quote to a man on anything we say, “We 
quote you per terms on red slip inclosed.”” When he accepts 
our quotation he of course closes on that basis. If you will 
all insist upon that it makes no difference what your terms 
are if you make your customers live up to them. You can- 
not have uniform terms in every market. Take a car of lum- 
ber that we will say Albany is going to deliver in New York 
city for $500, and from Saginaw someone else sells a car for 
the same price—$500; Albany says to the buyer, “If you 
pay cash we will allow you 14% percent, therefore the Albany 
man is getting a discount on $450. Say from Tonawanda the 
freight is $75 or $100; consequently the balance that the 
purchaser pays is discount on his list, because he has paid 
his freight, and when you reach out to us freight is much 
larger and the discount upon the car is much less. (I may 
admit this to you as competitors but would not say it to our 
customers.) But the point is that upon a car from Saginaw 
the customer would take his discount on perhaps $3800 as 
against $450 on a car from Albany at the same delivered 
price, and also it may have taken an extra ten days to get 
there; consequently it is necessary that you allow us a 
little more leeway, otherwise you have the best of us, and we 
do not intend to give you that. It seems to be necessary 
that you have in your individual markets individuality of 
terms, but have them printed upon the slips and live up to 
them, and then when you get a customer who attempts to rob 


you report him to Mr, Perry and insist that he goes upon 
that list. Wedo it. I had great pleasure recently in writing 
to a large buyer: “I see that some of my neighbors have had 


reason to complain of your unfair terms, and several years 
ago we had the same experience with you. Unless your 
methods have reformed you cannot buy lumber from us.” I 
suppose I will get a red hot letter from them about that, but 
we can correct all this trade abuse if we go at it in that 
way. 

The chair—Gentlemen, you have this matter presented to 
you. You understand that we have terms which have been 
adopted, but it seems to be an unsettled question and we 
have brought it up. Do you want to revive those terms, and 
do you want to make an expression that they be used in mak- 
ing future sales? 

Edward Germain—This is a question that we are all in- 
terested in, but it seems that fifteen days does not give a 
large part of the shipments a chance to get in, and they 
write us that our lumber has not been received, and some of 
them often have the cheek to tell us that they do not be- 
lieve it has been shipped. (Laughter.) I suppose that every- 
one of us has had several occasions of this kind, but it seems 
to me that these terms should be made thirty days, and 
whether the discount is 2 percent or 1% percent I think that 
it gives them time for the lumber to get in. I think that 
on some basis we all ought to stand together, and it seems to 
me it is very important that it be taken up with the retail 
dealers’ associations, and that we urge that they adopt these 
rules, and I think in that way we can probably come to- 
gether on this point. 

The chair—I hardly agree with the gentleman regarding 
referring this matter to the retailers. It is you who are 
offering the goods for sale, and the discount is just as much a 
contract matter as the price. 

W. B. Mershon—If we can get the retail associations to 
recognize it as associations it seems to me we have solved a 
great deal of the trouble. We cannot get those terms upon 
the lumber that we buy. 


Varying Terms on Various Woods. 


Cc. H. Stanton—I happen to be a neighbor of Mr. Betts, 
and as far as white pine is concerned we know very well 
that it has been sixty days net, or 1% percent off within fif- 
teen days, but we handle hardwood and hemlock at Buffalo 
and sell to one man perhaps half pine and the balance of the 
bill will be hemlock or hardwood, and the hardwood man 
takes off 2 percent and so does the hemlock man. We allow 
this to them upon the hardwood and the hemlock, and they 
take it right off of the whole bill, and you cannot do any- 
thing here in respect to the hemlock man and the hardwood 
man, and I want to say to you that if you as an association 
adopt that rule we will be unable to live up to it. That is 
the real situation—that on hemlock and hardwood they give 
2 percent off, while upon white pine we are enabled to give 
only 1% percent. 

The chair—I think that the suggestion that we reform 
these terms does not prevent making special terms, but the 
regular terms will be used as a basis by their being adopted 
in that shape, and they will be able to get more to accede to 
those terms than they have been before. The whole thing 
amounts to very little, however, unless when you make terms 
you live up to them. But very often I have credited a man 
on account where he has taken off improper discount, and it 
runs along and we add the balance on his statement and at 
the end of the year on some of these accounts we charge 
them off to profit and loss. I do not think that we have 
created much ill will or lose any customers, Of course, when 
the matter is not properly explained to them and they come 
in conflict with it it does not sit very well, but in a number 
of cases they just try it to see if it will work, and one excuse 
that they have is that it had slipped their memory. We 
can provide against that by putting it upon the invoice; 
sometimes they say that they mislaid the invoice, but that is 
their own fault. A man not entitled to the discount should 
not take it. 

Mr. Mershon—For a good many years I have sold packing 
boxes for cash on arrival. 

The chair—That is because your competitors adopted that 

<a It is quite customary in some parts of the south on 
umber, 


Getting Down To Figures. 


Cc. Walter Betts—I have thought that we ought to have 
some stated terms. I do not think that in every instance it 
could be lived up to, but I do know how much weight it 
would carry in reaffirming that resolution. Mr. Mershon’s 
remarks confirm an idea that I will try to embody in a mo- 
tion, that this association adopt terms of 1% percent for 
cash in five days after arrival of car, or note in sixty days 
after arrival of car. My reason for that is to help Mr. Mer- 
shon out in his long haul, which we do not recognize as being 
absolutely necessary, and also in order to prevent its being 
a hardship on the retail dealers, who during this last fall 
with cars scarce and terminals blocked have had shipments 
much delayed. We have had a delay of twenty-four days 
upon a bill for $6,000; we cannot expect them to pay before 
they have the lumber, and I offer that as a resolution. 

The chair—Do you mean that we shall change the terms 
adopted at Boston? 

C. Walter Betts—I have not given the matter any thought 
to speak of, except that I have offered this today rather with 
Mr. Mershon’s suggestion and to bring out the ideas of the 
meeting. 

Krank W. Cole—But you know that we all sell lumber 
delivered as a rule. Suppose that a car is on the way thirty 
days (I have got cars on the way now that ought to be in 
New York within five or six days, and they have been thirty 
days on the road) ; my customer buys the lumber delivered 
and consequently he has the right to get that lumber before 
he can be expected to honor a statement. The question of 
how much discount I would like to have this meeting settle, 
1 sell lumber 1% percent off ten days after date of delivery, 
If it is from a mill where we can make quick time I make 
terms from invoice, but otherwise I sell very largely 2 per- 
cent ten days of arrival, or three months. It seems to me 
from all this that we ought to establish a delivery time as 
the time when that note dates, simply because of the differ- 
ence in time of transportation. 

One other question: How much time are you going to give 
a man if he does not take the discount? I would suggest 
two months from date of arrival, or 14% percent ten days 
from that date. If they want some other terms let them 
adopt special terms; let them differ from these and be special 
terms stated upon the sale slip. 

W. B. Mershon—We want our books to show when our 
assets mature when the entry is made at the beginning of the 
transaction. We do not want to depend upon a record which 
makes an uncertainty. If it is a time settlement we much 
preter it to be fixed from the date of shipment, so that the 
books in the office will show when it matures. 

Kdward Germain—It has been our custom to sell our lum- 
ber at Saginaw, allowing freight rate to point of delivery, 
and time dating from date of invoice. We allow freight at 
a certain rate, and we do not take the position of being a 
carrier. We never agree to deliver lumber.at all—we leave 
that to the railroad companies, so that in case of accident 
our liability ceases when we get our shipping receipt from 
them. We are not interested at all in the matter of delivery, 
except that we look out for our patrons in order to get as 
prompt delivery as possible so as to help our customers. 
But 1 do not believe that it is right, or that we would care 
to favor anything that would make the terms of payment 
from some unsettled date of delivery. ‘The customer in 
making his purchases has a fair idea of the time likely to be 
required in the delivery of his lumber, and he considers that 
in placing his order. I should favor amendment that the 
terms adopted at the Boston meeting be reaffirmed, and 
while there are occasions under them when it becomes to our 
interest to make a concession to a customer so that the trans- 
action will be just right with the customer, each man has 
liberty to do so, 

John Peart—It appears to me as I understand this question 
of Mr. McKelvey’s that he desires as a legal matter that 
the association get something of a basis of terms by which 
to correct bills in dispute. Now my recollection is that 
when this question came up at Boston every party who was a 
shipper of different woods and from different sections fixed 
a different time ete. If there could be a resolution adopted 
here and then carried out by the association that the terms 
of sale should be noted on the invoice, and leave the amount 
of discount to be agreed upon by the seller and buyer, Mr. 
McKelvey would have such terms as could not be disputed 
and every shipper would be satisfied to make his own terms 
of time and discount, and yet Mr. McKelvey would have 
something definite to go 2° My recollection is that it was 
talked of for nearly two hours at Boston, and the further 
we got into the matter the further we got apart. If such 
a resolution were adopted and carried, agreeing to put the 
terms of sale on every invoice, it would be something that 
the courts could not go back of. 

L. EK. Walton—I believe that in our market 1% percent 
thirty days, or net three months, could be gotten if you 
stuck to it, and have the date of invoice as the date that we 
reckon from. 

Alfred Haines—I would like to offer a motion in accord- 
ance with the views that have been expressed: 

Resolved, ‘That it be a recommendation of this 
association that all sales shall state what the terms 
are; that on all sales, no matter what the terms 
are, they shall be placed upon the order slip and 
upon the invoice. 


Mr. Haines’ motion was adopted. 
The session thereupon adjourned to convene at 1:30 
p. m. upon'the following day. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 


The session was convened at 2:40 p. m. by President 
Lippincott, who opened the meeting with the following 
remarks: 


I would ask the gentlemen who are here and that those that 
come afterwards be prevailed upon by those who are here 
to remain until we get through with this session. If we have 
your attention we can get along nicely. We are quite anxious 
to get through with this session, as we will have a trustees’ 
meeting immediately after this meeting, and we want to 
accomplish it just as soon as we can. I will now call for 
the report of the committee on legislation and will ask Mr. 
Higbie, in the absence of Mr. Shryock as chairman, to rea 
the report of that committee. 


The Committee on Legislation. 


Mr. Higbie—It is only fair that I state to you that this 
committee has not had any meeting, and that this report 18 
simply a personal report. At the same time I have been 
advised by the secretary, Mr. Perry, that the only matter 
which has come up before the committee is the one about 
which I wish to speak to you. 


Mr. Higbie then read a brief report, stating in sub- 
stance that the Cullom interstate commerce bill had not 
had any attention from the last congress because of lack 
of time, but that favorable action was hoped for from 
the next congress. 


Mr. Higbie—Right here I want to repeat what was sald 
to me recently by one of the secretaries of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the course of a conversation ha 
with him in Wemteaten a short time ago. We were dis 
cussing the probabilities about the final passage of the Cul- 
lom bill and he said he recognized the aid which the lum 
bermen of the United States had rendered in this cause 
And he said something else which would seem very 8i8- 
nificant : That there were two interests in the United States 
which had it in their power to compel the passage of the. 
bill and that those two interests were the lumbermen and 
the millers, He said that the interests of these two com 
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mercial bodies were scattered throughout every state in the 
union and that in every locality in which these interests 
existed they were known as belonging to representative men 
in that community, and that if these men would simply 
bestir themselves and bring pressure to bear upon their 
members of congress and the senate they would be compelled 
to pass this bill. 

Now I want to emphasize a point that Mr. McKelvey made 
in his report of the Jegal department. He said, if you will 
remember, that a complaint had been made and that the 
railroad committee had been appointed by this association 
to bring a complaint before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission against the Norfolk & Western road and several 
others. That hearing will be held some time in March, and 
probably in Philadelphia. It may be possible not all of 
you have any direct interest in the hearing, because you are 
not shippers over the route in question: but if we can have 
your moral support at the hearing, to the extent of having 
you come there, it will be a great gain if we are successful 
in that complaint: while if we are unsuccessful it will 
emphasize the defects of this law. } 

IT won’t take up your time by going into this subject, with 
which you are all perhaps more or less familiar already, 
hut if we can simply arouse a sentiment sufficiently so that 
the members of congress feel the deep interest that is behind 
this Cullom bill it will be only a short time before our labors 
are rewarded. I respectfully submit this report. 

John Peart—lIt has suggested itself, and I only offer it as 
a suggestion, that it may be well for this committee to take 
this matter up with the wholesale organizations in the 
various parts of the country together with the retail asso- 
ciations in the different fields and have the retail associations, 
together with the wholesale organizations, bring to bear 
their influence upon the congressmen from the different dis- 
tricts in regard to this matter. I think that in that way, 
by invoking the influence of these different interests, you 
would accomplish more than by one association undertaking 
the business. 

Mr. Higbie—I am sure the committee will thank the gen- 
tleman for the suggestion. I will only add that congress 
not now being in session this matter will not come up again 
until next December; and we feel that we will stand a much 
better chance at the next session than at the last one, it 
being a short session and various matters coming up to take 
up a great deal of time, especially of the senate. The next 
session will be a long one and the suggestion the gentleman 
has made I have no doubt will be carried out. 


The report was informally adopted in the absence of 
objection. 


The Chair—Before I forget it I want to announce to all 
gentlemen interested in lake insurance that the committee 
having charge of this matter would be pleased to confer 
with them, either at this meeting or by correspondence at 
any time. They have a svstem in view, as suggested in their 
report, and they would like to hear from members interested 
in lake insurance. Messrs. Gray, Haines and Crannell are 
the committee. 

Next in order is the presentation of the report of the com- 
mittee on nomination of trustees. 


The Nomination of Trustees. 


The report was presented by Chairman C. M. Betts, as 
follows: 

Prrrspure, March 7, 1901. 

The committee appointed to suggest names to serve as 
truestees for the ensuing three years to succeed the gentle- 
men whose terms on the board have expired respectfully re- 
port that they have had a meeting last evening, at which all 
were present. The feeling prevailed that, while acknowledg- 
ing the efficient services of all those whose terms have ended, 
it would be well to make some changes and also have repre- 
sentatives from cities not before recognized. 

Thev therefore place in nomination the following: 

C. H. Bond, Oswego, N. Y. 

C. B. Rowland, Toledo, Ohio. 

Alfred Haines, Buffalo. N. Y. 

Pendennis White, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

George D. Burgess, Memphis, Tenn. 

F. i. Fisher, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Edward Hines. Chicago. Ill. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cras. M. Berrs, Chairman. 

Mr. Betts—It is no more than proper to say that Mr. 
Fisher protested against his name being presented in this 
conection by the committee. 

Alfred Haines—I thought that IT conveyed the idea to the 
committee that it would be impossible for me to serve another 
term. I have already been on two terms and there are plenty 
of men as well equipped as I am for the office. I must 
decline the nomination. 

The Chair—I am very sorry to hear that, as Mr. Haines 
has been a very efficient member of this board. 

Mr. Betts—I hope that Mr. Haines will reconsider his 
action. He has been a very efficient member of the board, to 
my knowledge, and I would like’ to see him retain the posi- 
bey I think that he can give the work the time if he 
will. 

Mr. Haines—I am very much obliged to the committee for 
the compliment, but I must decline the re-election. 


C. P. Easton nominated J. A. Cheyne, of Pittsburg, in 
place of Mr. Haines. 

John Peart moved that the secretary cast the ballot 
of the association for the list of nominees thus completed 
by Mr. Cheyne’s nomination, there heing no competing 
nominations. This motion prevailed and the trustees 
were declared elected in accordance. 


Trade Relations with Retailers. 


The Chair—Next in order—and I have been delaying this 
hecause I wanted to have as mahy present as possible—is 
the report of the conference of the committee on trade rela- 
tions with the retailers. Mr. White will present that report. 


Mr. Perry first announced that the railroad certificates 
Were ready for distribution, and then Chairman Pen- 
dennis White, of the committee an trade relations, pre- 
sented the report of the conference, saying by way of 
introduction: 


This report ought to be read by the secretary of the joint 
conference, but previously it has been the custom for me 
sa Present it--T suppose simply because that forces me to 
be here in order to answer any questions that may be 
x, Haine session of the committee on trades relations of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, comnosed 
ot Pendennis White, chairman: Carlton M. Smith, Tona- 
neg BE. H. Coane, Philadelphia: R. B. Wheeler, Philadel- 
D PC and the delegates from the following retail associations: 
Stocmes¥ivania State Association—W. M. James, president, 
felton: 8. H. Sturtevant, Wilkesbarre ; T. J. Snowden, sec- 
retary, Scranton. 
uF Connecticut State Association—Everett J. Lake, president, 
artford; Charles TL. De Forest, New Haven; Louis A. 


Mansfield. New Haven. 
wae York State Association—S. H. Beach, treasurer, 
Whirasbencer Kellogg, Utica; N. G. Waterbury, president, 
Ttesboro. 
adelphia City—Harry Humphreys; Richard Torpin, 
Pregident ; W. Henry Smedley. phrey p 
TMerestern Assoctation—A. W. Morse. Minneapolis. 
Geo: “4 State Association—J. T. McGrath, president, Polo ; 
iva Yo: Hotchkiss, secretary, Chicago. 
ni ork Lumber Trade Association—John H. Ireland. 
on Association of Lumber Dealers—J. Wilson, jr., 


president, Wapakoneta, Ohio; F. M. Smith, secretary, New- 
ark, Ohio; E. S. Nail, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association—Nels Hol- 
man, president, Deerfield; Paul Lachmund, secretary, Sauk 
City. 

Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association—R. K. Will- 
man, secretary, Hartford City. 

Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers—Harry A. Gorsuch, secretary, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. Richard Torpin, of Philadelphia, chairman. 

Mr. Louis A. Mansfield, of Connecticut, secretary. 

The secretary read this resolution passed at the morning 
session of the retail delegates : 

The delegates from the retail associations request 
from the committee on trade relations a_ specific 
statement as to what they have done to limit the 
supplies of those wholesalers who are reported by 
these associations as selling to consumers. 

Mr. White, chairman of the committee, briefly but satis- 
factorily answered the request. 

Later a resolution drawn by Mr. Everett J. Lake, of Con- 
necticut, and Mr. Spencer Kellogg, of New York, was pre- 
sented, which is as follows: 

1. That the attention of the individual members 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion be especially called to the efforts now being 
put forth by their officers, trustees and committees 
to aid the various retail associations in preventing 
the sales of lumber by wholesalers direct to ineligi- 
ble consumers. 

2. That the individual members of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association be respect- 
a and earnestly requested to co-operate in this 
Work. 

3. That we recommend as the best means of 
attaining the ends desired that the members of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, as 
far as possible, refrain from selling or in any way 
furnishing lumber to wholesale firms or individuals 
not members of their association, who are known 
to transact their business contrary to the joint 
agreements between the National Wholesale Lum- 
ow Association and the various retail asso- 
ciations 


Mr. Pendennis White then read the report of the commit- 
tee on trade relations, which was discussed at length. 

It was voted to add the following resolution to the exist- 
ing agreements between the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and the retail associations: 

That whenever delay in establishing classification 
is caused by failure of any retail association to 
act in the manner provided for by the joint agree- 
ments the secretary of the National Wholesale 
umber Dealers’ Association shall after thirty (30) 
days shall have expired from the date of his 
original request for classification notify the retail 
association so delaying that they (the retail asso- 
ciation) have a further limit of ten (10) days only. 

Upon the expiration of the said ten (10) days 
the secretary of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association may notify their members wish- 
ing classification that they may sell to the firm or 
party under consideration until such classification 
is established by joint conference, provided the 
classification of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association is that they are legitimate 
trade; but this shall not in any way be construed 
to apply to delays which may be caused by the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

All the associations, eleven in all, present voted yea. 

L. A. MANSFIELD, Secretary of Conference. 


Commenting upon the third of the resolutions offered 
by Messrs. Lake and Kellogg, Mr. White said: 


There is nothing to be gained in that way, because while 
perhaps you get the sale of an individual carload of lumber 
you cut some wholesaler out of that trade because the retailer 
is cut out of it; and there is no doubt at all but that some 
other consumer, Who is a customer of your retail trade, will 
buy lumber in that same way, and that you will lose the trade 
on one hand where you get it on the other. I want particu- 
larly to impress upon you that there are a lot of men who 
are doing a scalping business, and there are retail scalpers 
and wholesale scalpers. Try to avold selling them lumber. 

After reading the balance of the report Mr. White 
said: 

That is the substance of the report, and completes the joint 
conference. I might further add that all the recommenda- 
tions that were made by the committee on trade relations 
in their report were considered and discussed, and the feel- 
ing between the committee and the delegates present is that 
a great deal of good work is being done and they are in favor 
of keeping it up, and they will all go home urging upon the 
members of their associations that they tax themselves to 
understand all the provisions of these agreements; and the 
committee on trade relations certainly urges that every mem- 
ber of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
study the agreements and‘live up to all the terms of these 
agreements. 

The chair—You have heard this report, and I would like 
to ask if there are any comments or any questions—any 
point that you want knowledge on as to the understanding 
that now exists between the retail associations and the com- 
mittee on trade relations. This report is a reaffirmation of 
the provisions of the Boston agreement, and it passes reso- 
lutions in regard to the delays in classification, which has 
been a cause of considerable trouble upon the part of the 
classification committees appointed by the two associations: 
and it establishes a time limit within which this delay will 
have to stop. This report you have heard as Mr. hite 
has given it, and I don’t think there is anything more to 
add. I merely wish to congratulate you and the retailers 
upon the pleasant relations that have continued. There has 
not been any wish on the part of wholesalers to have it other- 
wise. We have tried to plan wisely in meeting any differ- 
ences that might occur in our markets and in our manner 
of carrying out agreements on the basis of good feeling and 
in our arbitration of different cases which have come up 
on different questions. The final report certainly ought to 
be considered particularly gratifying, and I take this oppor- 
tunity of saying to the representatives of the retail associa- 
tions that we thank them very much for the spirit in which 
they have entered_into this conference with our committee 
on trade relations. Are there any remarks or questions? 


“The Scalper” Revived. 


John Peart—There is one question that I would like to 
ask and that is as to the scalper referred to in this report 
from the retail associations who may be a retail wholesaler, 
as they call it. Will the retail associations report to our 
secretary cases of that kind, by which we may understand 
directly whom we should discriminate against ? 

The chair—You refer to what is known as a scalper 
against the trade of the retailers in the different localities. 
We have asked the different state associations to report to 
us any cases of that kind. and we have had some reports. 
You understand that that belongs to the state organizations 
in which the cases arise, and we have asked them to report 
to us. Up to this time we have not had any official reports 
from the associations in regard to scalpers, all that we have 
had having been individual, but we are taking this up and 
this will take care of that matter. 

Richard Torpin—lIt was also urged, and I have no doubt 
it will be urged by the various retail associations, that their 
members refrain from buying from these very parties. It 
requires concerted action of the wholesalers and of the 
Nationa! Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, as well as 
of individual members of each retail! association, to accom- 
plish this. The wholesalers cannot do it alone; and I must 


again urge — the retailers in the room that to a very 
great extent the handle of the whip is in their hands and 
that each one of such cases should reported promptly by 
each association and by the secretary of the association 
to the secretary of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. In this way we can in time reach this evil and 
wipe it out, although we cannot do it right away and all at 
once, and I am sure from the way in which these questions 
have heretofore been acted upon by the National association 
that they will promptly respond. . 

I desire also to say at this time that at a little meeting 
held this afternoon the retail delegates extended a vote of 
thanks to the National association for your courtesy in in- 
viting the representatives of the retail associations to meet 
with you, and to thank the Pittsburg wholesale association 
for the splendid entertainment in which we have partici- 
pated, and in advance for what I understand is still to come. 
I am sure that every representative of every retail associa- 
tion will go home not only with pleasant recollections of this 
meeting, but be very much benefited by the mutual inter- 
course with the members of other retail associations as well 
as with members of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association that this meeting has given him an opportunity 
to meet and that he could not in any other way have met so 
many at the same time and in such a pleasant way as this. 
We again thank you and the Pittsburg people for your cour- 
tesy in inviting us here. 

8S. H. Beach—I would like to say just a few words regard- 
ing this request which has been made in this report that the 
wholesalers refrain from supplying the wholesale or retail 
scalper with his commodity. This is a serious matter. It is 
one which makes a radical change in the business of a num- 
ber of men. There are four people who are concerned in this 
change. There are the wholesaler, the retailer, the con- 
sumer and the scalper himself. Let us look and see how it 
affects the different people. The wholesaler is affected by - 
getting a better class of credits. Im order for the retailer 
to afford the best class of credits for the wholesaler he must 
allow to the retailer a business commensurate with the yard 
room and the shed room, the capital and the office that are 
required to carry on a retail lumber business. The scalper 
comes into a town and does not benefit that town in any 
way; he pays no taxes, he employs no labor, he distributes 
ho money in that town. If we cut off the supply from the 
illegitimate scalper we better the business of the retailer, we 
make him a better customer for the wholesaler, and in that 
way the wholesaler and the retailer are both bettered. The 
consumer is also bettered, because he is forced to buy his 
material of somebody who is in his own town, and if the 
consumer is not satisfied when he gets the lumber he has a 
responsible party whom he knows and to whom he is ac- 
cessible to report that the quality or the quantity is not 
right, and in that way he can save himself from a great deal 
of unnecessary loss or delay which often arises from unfair 
material being shipped in. What the retailer wants to do 
benefits these three classes; now, I claim that it benefits 
the scalper also, because it brings home to him the truth of 
the biblical saying that “there is a God in Israel.” 


The Scalper’s Definition and Methods. 


Lewis C. Slade—I would like Mr. Torpin’s definition of the 
word ‘“‘scalper.” 

Mr. Torpin—I would define the scalper as the man who 
carries his bank account in his hat, if he has any at all, and 
who goes around and sells any quantity whatever from a 
single board to a carload or more, and then goes around and 
finds it and picks it up from some wholesaler or some manu- 
facturer anywhere in the world that he can get it. 

Mr. Slade—Does he buy it outright? 

Mr. Torpin—He buys it outright or any other way that he 
can get it. He has no yard, no team, no office, nor anything 
else, or often if he has an office it generally amounts to a 
desk room perhaps in some office continguous tc the tele- 
phone and rooms of some other lumber exchange, as we have 
them in Philadelphia, or in the large cities. The scalper is 
an animal of a great many colors and of a great many 
shapes. 

W. B. Mershon—Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that the scalper is one who sells to the consumer? Does he 
not mean that the scalper can as well sell to the retailer and 
still be a scalper? 

Mr. Torpin—I certainly do, and I want to remind the 
gentlemen that my influence has been that the retailer should 
not buy from such parties. 

Mr. Mershon—I think that the wholesaler has the hardest 
row to hoe of the whole lot. Mr. Beach has complained of 
the scalper, and that may be well. We have heard that he is 
a bad fellow because he sells to the retailer’s customer. Now 
I think we have just as much reason to complain for his sell- 
ing not alone to the retailer's customers but to the retailer. 
We have not only got to recognize that fact but we have got 
to have a list or sofhe means or other to recognize who they 
consider these scalpers to be, and we have also got to inform 
them in a scalpers’ list whom we consider scalpers, and 
where there is a difference of opinion the secretaries of the 
different associations must fight that out and arrive at some 
conclusion as to whom the real scalper is. This is a very 
important question, and I think more so to the retailer than 
to the wholesaler. This scalping business is very hard to 
define, but I have had so many instances where it has worked 
to my personal disadvantage that I am really In hearty 
accord with the action here to eliminate that feature of the 
lumber business. We .had one case where we thought that 
we were really not entitled to the order; it was from a sec- 
retary of a large manufacturing firm, and he offered it to 
my office, but we took that order to the retail dealer in the 
town and said, “We don’t believe that is legitimate trade 
for us,” and we told him to take our price and sell it to the 
man, and after we did that the order was purchased from 
someone who was not even a member of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association. That is an extreme case, 
but it illustrates what I mean. There has been another case 
right in my own town of a saw mill which handles lumber 
in bulk and make no pretension to have anything to sell to 
retailers. A dealer came there and took some log run and 
had it worked up in a planing mill and took it away to his 
yard, so you see that the manufacturer does not always pro- 
tect the wholesaler, and we have had it from both sides, for 
the retailer does not always protect the wholesaler from the 
scalper and the non-member of the National association. We 
have recognized that in the past, and I understand frem all 
of this talk that we are now going to try to bring about a 
correction of that trouble. I hope that it will take such a 
form that we wil! practically determine and agree who the 
scalper is, so that we may take fair; common steps against 
hi 


m. 

Richard Torpin—Rome was not built in a day, but I think 
that these meetings have already been promotive of a great 
deal of good. Are not the conditions much better today than 
two years ago at the first meeting between the retailers and 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association? I 
think they are and that a great deal of good is being accom- 
plished. but it cannot be done all at once. 

A. W. Morse—I notice that everywhere this question bobs 
up. Some wholesale association wants some means of iden- 
tifying scalpers and the retailer on the other hand wants 
similar information. I desire especially to call your atten- 
tion to the hand book of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. which has solved this problem. We have done the 
work and paid the cost and it means a solution of this prob- 
lem, and we offer it to you complete. I have given a copy of 
this book to Mr. White and to Mr. Torpin, and we offer it to 
you as a suggestion which may be the means of giving you 
the solution of this question. We have no difficulty in the 
northwest in that respect. 

The chair—Gentlemen, the report is before you. I think 
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it should be adopted in the most formal way by this asso- 
ciation, and I would like to have a motion to adopt it. 


The report was accordingly adopted by vote of the 
meeting upon motion by W. B. Mershor that the report 
be adopted and made a part of the deliberations and 
minutes of the meeting. 


The chair—lI congratulate you upon having such a report 
and its unanimous adoption. 


Suggesting a President. 


Gentlemen, at this time it has been customary previous to 
the meeting of the new trustees and the organization of the 
new work to have an expression from the meeting in general 
as to their preference for officers of the association, and un- 
fortunately it has been concentrated into this one of the 
office of president. You understand that by the by-laws the 
trustees elect the officers, but this is to give an opportunity 
to present names that may be desired by the large meeting. 

John T. Riley—In conjunction with the rest of the asso- 
ciation, I have listened to very able and interesting reports of 
the officers of the National association, as well as to the able 
and interesting reports of the chairmen of the various com- 
mittees. I have noticed, in connection with the rest of you, 
that there has been good work done during the past year: 
and because of his faithful administration of his oflice, I 
feel warranted in presenting to this association and in asking 
for him the favorable consideration of the board of trustees 
the name of Robert C. Lippincott, of Philadelphia. (Ap- 
plause.) 

This nomination was seconded by Lindsley H. Shep- 
herd, of Boston, b# Lewis C. Slade, of Saginaw, by 
W. H. Russe, of Memphis,, and by R. W. Higbie, of 
New York city. Others also attempted to secure the 
floor for the purpose, but did not have opportunity. 

Further suggestions for president were called for, but 
none were offered. 


The chair—Well, gentlemen, I can only say that aside 
from the precedent of occupying the chair for two terms, 
which has been common among my predecessors—if you set 
that aside and I think that possibly the expression you have 
given is not due to that alone—I feel very much gratified in 
the remarks that have been made, and the expressions that 
you have made here in reference to this matter in nominating 
me as your president for the next year. I have been interested 
in the work of this association since its organization, and T 
have been engaged in committee work and trustee work, and 
so on, until this past year, and being presiding officer this 
last year it seems to have increased my interest, and I trust 
that I have done what I could to further the operations for 
the benefit of your association. I thank you again very 
much for your consideration upon this occasion at this time 
and for this purpose. 

The next matter is new business that may be of benefit to 
this association. If there is anything which you can present. 
or anything you can suggest that we can do as officers and 
trustees, we would like to have suggestions and expressions 
from you. We do not propose to stand still. We propose to 
do anything and everything we can that will benefit this 
association, I may observe at this time, gentlemen, that we 
want anything that you can offer in the way of suggestions. 
If nothing offers we will have a trustees’ meeting imme- 
diately after adjournment, and I desire that all the trustees 
remain here in order that we may consummate our business. 


Mexican Commercial Methods. 


At this time the foliowing resolutior was offered 
by Lewis C, Slade: 

Whereas, The interests of one of our members have been 
imperiled through the apparent failure on the part of the 
civie and judicial authorities of Mexico to accord proper con- 
sideration thereto; and, 

Whereas, It is one of the purposes of this association to 
lend its influence to the support and enforcement of the 
rights of its members; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the secretary. in conjunction with the 
counsel of the association, be, and they are, hereby instructed 
to prepare and forward to the state department of the United 
States a proper memorial of the case referred to, and to re- 
quest the intervention of said department in behalf of the 
injured party. 

W. B. Mershon—Mr. Slade offered that resolution at my 
request as I am the aggrieved party. I don’t want to take 
up your time. but in just about three minutes.I think T can 
explain the situation. Some years ago we were selling box 
shooks and lumber in Mexico. We had an‘agent there whom 
we paid so much per box for making the sales and that was 
all that his duty required. We notified our customers on the 
invoice that the bills were paid direct, but some of our cus- 
tomers paid them to the agent direct, and, as I found out 
afterward, he was a dishonest scamp and he wrote us a let- 
ter saying that he had about $1.000 of our money and asked 
us what we were going to do about it. 

The letter tickled me in one way because the fellow was 
so frank, but it rather knocked me on the head and I don’t 
usually lay down in a case of that kind. I sent my confi- 
dential man to Mexico and he was there two months. He 
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discovered that the man was a brother-in-law of the governor 
of the province, but by corrupting three judges and otherwise 
forcing the officials to discharge their duties he finally got a 
bond of $3,000 put up in the courts there before the man 
could secure his release. We had selected an attorney from 
the list of lawyers, the name of which I have forgotten, but 
which you all have in your offices, and he had excellent tal- 
ent according to the list. My confidential man felt sure that 
the case would be brought up for speedy trial and determined 
upon its merits, and he returned home. And we have never 
been able to get a word out of our lawyer or the court or the 
American consul in regard to the case and we have been two 
years about it. It seems that if this association is good for 
anything it ought to be good to protect a member when he 
has been imposed upon and robbed and ill-treated in that 
manner. (Laughter.) John Scatcherd, don’t look at me in 
that way. I think that we can safely put this case in Mr. 
McKelvey’s hands with the precedent and backing of this 
association, and bring it to the notice of our state depart- 
ment, and compel some sort of explanation or apology for the 
manner in which the whole thing has been treated. I don’t 
expect to get a cent out of it, but I shall see the thing 
through if I have to pull the whole political machinery of the 
United States myself in order to do it (laughter and ap- 
plause), but I would like to have the National association 
take a hand in it at this time and reap a little of the benefit 
of it for themselves. 

W. W. Reilley moved the adoption of the resolution, 
saying, “I think that the National association can 
afford to act the good samaritan as far as it can in 
helping Mr. Mershon in this matter.” The resolution 
was accordingly adopted. 

Site of the Next Annual. 

The chair—We are open for new business if anything fur- 

ther of that sort offers. 


Mr. Slade—I would like to inquire if there has been any 
expression made as to the place of holding the tenth annual 
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meeting. I suppose that at your annual meetings you receive 
suggestions of that sort. 

The chair—This matter has heretofore been brought be- 
fore the board of trustees. At Baltimore we departed a little 
from the usual order of things in discussing it in the regular 
meeting, but at the same time it would be competent to bring 
up suggestions at this time. We have invitations from trade 
organizations in some western cities, among them one from 
Milwaukee. ‘They are from merchant trade organizations, 
ow in western cities, not particularly identified with 
umber. 

Mr. Slade—The idea has occurred to me that a good place 
to hold the next annual meeting would be in the city of Chi- 
cago, because there is a very large number of lumbermen in 
the northwest that are not members of this association, and 
the idea has occurred to me that that would be a first rate 
place to hold it, and in that way perhaps we could gain a 
large number of members that we really ought to have in 
with us. In talking with the secretary I find that we have 
not a very strong representation from the northwest, and that 
is where the white pine is largely to come from in the future. 
I merely speak of this while we are in session here, so that if 
this has occurred to anybody else he can bring the matter 
before the trustees. 
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Nels Holman—Just before leaving Wisconsin I received a 
letter asking me to do what I could to persuade the National 
association to hold its next meeting at Milwaukee. Milwau- 
kee has every facility for accommodating large gatherings, 
and it is near the source of lumber supply, and I can assure 
you that if you appoint your meeting there next year that 
you will have a good place to meet at and an enjoyable time, 
and it seems to me that the suggestions of the gentleman 
who spoke last are very good. ou would have representa- 
tion there from the west coast and from the east and from 
the central states where the main lumber supply comes 
from, and we would like very much to have you hold your 
meeting at Milwaukee next year. 

W. H. Russe—Milwaukee is not a lumber center, and as 
president of the Memphis Lumber Club I extend a_ hearty 
invitation from Memphis to hold the meeting at Memphis 
next year. I can assure Si that we will entertain you with 
genuine southern hospitality, and also that we are a lumber 
center there. Nearly all of the lumber dealers have got to 
come to Memphis for their lumber. We don’t handle very 
much poor stock but lots of good stock, and I hope that 
the trustees will consider Memphis when they decide on 
their next annual; and again I extend a hearty invitation 
for you to meet with us next year. 

J. KE. Defebaugh—If I may be allowed to offer a sugges- 
tion without detractin ee from the very hospitable 
invitation from Memphis, wish to say that if it is the 
pleasure of this association to meet at Chicago, as a repre- 
sentative of Chicago and the west we shall be glad to have 
your board consider this matter, and I will offer a personal 
guarantee that you will have as fine a convention and ag 
much assistance from the lumbermen of the west in bring- 
ing out an attendance and promoting a large addition to 
your membership as though you were to meet in any other 
place whatsoever. I will also personally take the oppor- 
tunity of saying, merely as a suggestion to the board of trus- 
tees when they come to consider the question, that I will 
assume the responsibility if necessary in bringing about the 
enthusiasm and co-operation of the west in a way that will 
assure you the most cordial reception that you could pos- 
sibly find anywhere, unless perchance you were to go to 
Memphis in response to the invitation of our southern 
friends, and enjoy true ‘‘southern comfort.” 


This ended the discussiom regarding the next meet- 
ing place, and John Scatcherd offered the following reso- 
lution: 

To Facilitate Business. 


Resolved, That section 3 of article 3 of the by-laws be 
amended by adding the following: ‘The president, first vice 
president and three members of the board of trustees shal] 
constitute an executive committee. Said executive commit- 
tee shall, under the authority and subject to the approval of 
the trustees, have the active management of the affairs of 
the association. Four members shall constitute a quorum, 
and the concurrence of three shall be necessary for the 
transaction of business.” 

Resolved, That article 5 of the by-laws be amended by add- 
ing after the words “board of trustees,” in the second line, 
the following: ‘And the executive committee.” 

The chair—I would like the secretary or Mr. Scatcherd to 
explain the effect and object of this resolution. 

Mr. Scatcherd—As we are situated at present, in order to 
transact business it requires the presence of twenty-one men, 
and the expenses being paid it makes quite a charge against 
the treasury. It is usual in all large organizations of this 
kind to have an executive committee practically to conduct 
the business of the association and report the same to the 
board of trustees, and their action to be passed upon and 
approved by them. It is merely to facilitate the business of 
the association, which is growing bigger each year, as you 
can see by the reports. We had our last trustees’ rg | 
in Philadelphia about a month ago, and it meant about $20( 
————_ for the association, and for the president to enter- 
tain us about $8. (Laughter.) The object is ‘to shut off 
this expenditure hereafter. (You will notice that I never 
had a trustees’ meeting in Buffalo while I was president.) 
The object of the resolution is to bring this down to a busi- 
ness level as an organization. 

Charles M. Betts—This is merely carrying out the recom- 
mendation of the report of the secretary, is it not? 

The chair—Yes. 


After an announcement by Secretary Perry regarding 
the method of securing tickets for the evening banquet, 
the chair made the following remarks: 


Before we adjourn, I wish again to take the opportunity 
of thanking you for the courtesy which you have extended 
to me at this convention and for your kind assistance and 
éo-operation. You have stood by me nobly except some- 
times I have thought you were a little tardy in getting to 
these meetings, but this little private business of purchases 
and sales has seemed to take a little time; but we have got 
along nicely and have accomplished a great deal. We go into 
another year under circumstances as bright as any we have 
had in the past, and if the suggestions and results of this 
meeting are taken up and carried out by the individual 
members I think we can get along very peoqeentiy. 

Immediately after adjournment I would like a meeting of 
the trustees. I think it would be well if we could go into 
the other room for that meeting: then you can continue your 
oe here, and get your railroad certificates from Mr. 

erry. ‘ 


The meeting thereupon adjourned. 





FREDERICK W. COLE, 
Treasurer. 
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BESIDE THE BURDENED BANQUET BOARD. 





Where Flowers Were Heaped and Course Followed Course in Unending Variety—llid Music and Song Father 
Time Forgot His Hour Glass and Dull Care Dropped His Burden—From the Vine Wreathed 
Balcony Fair Women Smiled Upon Pittsburg Orators, Who, Like Flint Upon 
Steel, Strike Fire From the Eloquence of the North and 


THE BANQUET. 


The Thursday evening banquet tendered by the whole- 
sale trade of Pittsburg in honor of their guests of the 
week and the hour—the members of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, the delegates from 
the retail associations, in close affiliation and in active 
harmony with that great trade body-—was a very enjoy- 
able affair to all who were there, and all were there 
who were in attendance upon the business sessions of 
the association with rare exceptions—here and there 
one who felt compelled to be back at his desk with a 
clear head to attend to his Saturday’s mail and busi- 
ness transactions. To most of those present it was an 
oceasion for throwing dull care to the winds and aban- 
doning oneself to the zest of the moment, but to the 
three delegates from the office of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN it was a moment of despair, in that some 
attempt must be made to describe the scene and pay 
a fitting tribute to hosts, guests and speakers. 

Just here, however, an angel without wings, with 
a couple of big cameras and a flashlight apparatus, 
came to the rescue. The photographic film attempted 
the task that would have severely taxed the descriptive 
powers of the types, and the very successful flashlight 
of the banquet scene has been reproduced in the most 
honored position in this issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. It will give some idea of the spacious and 
lofty banquet hall, the beautiful decorations (though 
the floral decorations of the tables of course do not 
secure justice in the picture), and affords a general 
idea of the character and appearance of the assemblage 
with its myriad features, and composed to that sedate 
and sober expression which most people affect when 
“getting their picture took,” whose somber respecta- 
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bility cannot much be enlivened even by the anticipa- 
tion of a feast spread in their sight. 

Regarding the eatables and drinkables of this most 
sumptuous repast, of course the photographer gives no 
hint, but inasmuch as those present did ample justice 
to that feature of the occasion it was perhaps not 
necessary for the photographer to do so. There was a 
reminder of the Baltimore banquet in the stewed terra- 
pin upon the program, but north, east, south and west 
were all laid under tribute to contribute to the repast. 

Another thing that does not appear in the photograph 
deserves fitting attention. It was the first banquet 
ever given to the association which was honored by 
the Presence of ladies. In the end of the room from 
Which the photograph was taken the parlor floor of 
the hotel osprintica the banquet hall through balcony 
arches, and here many of the ladies belonging to fam- 
ilies of the wholesalers in attendance sat and looked 
out upon the festivities, and by their appearance lent 
4 fresh inspiration to the eloquence of the after-dinner 
speakers. Inasmuch as the photograph was taken from 
this same baleony it suffered in its failure to reproduce 
one of the most graceful and beautiful features of the 
Scene. Here follows a complete verbatim report of the 
Occasion ; 
Menu. 

Liebfraumilch. 
Tortue Verte, East India sherry. 
Aloses sur planches. Concombres, 
Is de Veau Braise aux Champignons Fraises. 
Pommery and Greno. 
Pigeonneau a la Pennington. 
Pommes a la Ristori. 
Pointes d’Asperges, Hollandaise. 
Terrapines a la Maryland. 
Sorbet a la Russe. Cigarettes. 
Canards Tete Rouge Roti. 
Miness Fe — a la meres - 
‘antasie. etits Fours. 
Fromages. Cafe Noir. 


Fruit. Cigars. 


Huitres, 


quers. 
Apollinaris. 


the South, the East and the West. 





The Toasts. 
hy SOP eee eee Pee ee D. L. Gillespie, Pittsburg 
RGRIGRE OF WOIOTIG: 66 ccccscvececcur F. F. Nicola, Pittsburg 
be ON Perr ree re re J. M. Hastings, Pittsburg 
OPUS doc cc KcerdctonneeeesMne John M. Woods, Boston 


“The World Is Ours, for a Market,” 
Gen. Thomas J. Shryock, Baltimore 
ES oe oan eect bbehae eon ae W. B. Mershon, Saginaw 
“Pan-American Exposition”..... John N. Scatcherd, Buffalo 
“Our Association and the Lumber Business,” Past, Pres- 
ry Pendennis White, Buffalo 
“Our IMCGTOGee 6 0c cccuee Robert C. Lippincott, Philadelphia 


Frank F. Nicola, president of the Pittsburg Wholesale 
Lumbers Dealers’ Association, appropriately had the first 
place upon the oratorical program and inaugurated the 
speechmaking with the following remarks: 


In appearing before so many bright minds tonight I feel 
like Zaccheus—very much up a tree—and, like that gentle- 
man, I would very gladly step down and out. But I have 
a pleasant duty to perform in ktehalf of our local associa- 
tion, and in their name I extend to you its napetent com- 
pliments and best wishes for your enjoyment while with us. 

It was not in my good fortune to be present at the banquet 
in Baltimore; but, from all accounts, it must have been a 
wonderful affair. Our members who were present have not 
done talking of it yet, and some of them are still taking 
digestive tablets to overcome the effects of that terrapin stew. 
They no longer refer to ancient history in speaking of 
famous banquets. In their minds the triumphant orgies of 
Nero and the dazzling golden feasts of Belshazzer were 
mere lunch-counter episodes compared with the royal 
splendor and lavish hospitality of the sons of Maryland. 

Our committee deliberated for some time on how to outdo 
that event, but all in vain. They were compelled to yield 
first place to the land of the bivalve and the home of the 
canvasback. Being a very simple and a very modest folk, 
we finally determined to provide for your entertainment last 
night some Quaker forms of diversion, and tonight this plain 
and frugal meal, nm er it far better to leave your minds 
free to a lasting impression of the vastness and importance 
of Pittsburg’s material interests than to gorge your stom- 
achs with indigestible food. 

We frankly say to you that we were greatly surprised when 
our delegates reported that Pittsburg was to be honored 
with this convention. It will always be a matter of earnest 
pride and pleasant memory that you accepted our invitation 
so cordially and have come to us in such great numbers. 

Looking over this sea of faces, it seems almost incompre- 
hensible that there should be gathered at one meeting one 
line of trade with such a RS yom representation of 
the brains, beauty and boodle of this country. So little idea 
had we of our own importance that we could not compre- 
hend why all the so called big lumber markets had been 
passed by and preference shown this city. Then only did we 
stop to consider how mighty we were. Counting up our 
shipments, we find that the wholesale lumber men of Pitts- 
burg handle seven hundred millions per annum—more than 
Saginaw, more than Toledo, more than Cleveland, Buffalo 
or Tonawanda. I venture the bold assertion that no other 
city handles the variety of woods or has as many individuals 
handling each as great a quantity of lumber. Today Pitts- 
burg sells four times as much lumber as ten years ago and 
three times as much as five years ago. If we grow in the 
future as in the past, and we shall, we will soon pass the 
billion mark and be among the other billionaires. 

No one has ever before associated this Smoky City with 
other prominence than that of iron, steel, coal, glass and 
Andrew Carnegie. Not until you had decided to honor us 
did we know that we had added another jewel to the crown 
of Pittsburg’s everlasting glory by making it one of the 
largest lumber forwarding markets in the world. 

e trust you will pardon our apparent shyness in setting 
forth our claims on your affections. But, since by your 
grace we have discovered ourselves, we thought we would 
give you the figures of our size in strictest confidence, trust- 
ting at least to competitive cities not to cry the information 
from the house tops. - 

Two years ago we had no local organization. Today our 
Pittsburg Lumber Dealers’ Association is a prominent factor 
in al] lumber events. Meeting every Tuesday at lunch, dis- 
cussing conditions of trade, prices and credits of customers, 
it has established a usefulness the mutual advantages of 
which have been considerable. Through its help a different 
condition in trade circles of Ohio, West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania exists to the benefit not only of Pittsburgers but every 
wholesale lumber man doing business in these states. 

As a child draws nourishment from its mother’s breast, 
so this local association draws inspiration from the National. 
The good the parent organization has been to the entire 
lumber fraternity is without limit. We can say, and say it 
truly, that the business integrity of the dealers in lumber, 
both wholesale and retail, has increased under its influence 
fully 50 percent. Like a gardener with his hoe destroying 
the weeds, so has the bureau of information gone forth 
among the trade. No longer is any market known as: the 
nesting place for dead beats; no longer need we deal with 
the crank, the kicker and the robber. Up and down the line 
that splendid policeman has swung his club and cracked many 
a pate. Commercial ethics have been elevated; merciless 
competition has given way to community of interest; indi- 
viduals find advantage in co-operation and accomplish greater 
results by getting together. Such practices as padding 
orders, mixing grades, buncoing customers and “doing” com- 
petitors have gone into past history like the three card 
monte game between Biblical Jacob and his pious father-in- 
law Laban. Many a customer today is a better behaved cus- 
tomer than ever before. He finds reason to be fair in his 
treatment of his purchaser and prompt in his settlements. 
Ile has heard of Perry and McKelvey. 

Co-operation with the retail associations in generous, 
business-like manner, pursuing a broad, considerate policy, 
the National association has established a dignity, re 
and power which must gladden the hearts of its promoters. 
In its early days viewed by suspicion by wholesaler and 
retailer alike. it has grown with each year until it is quite 
as essential for the successful lumberman to a mem 
of the National association as to have capital in his busi- 
ness: and, I am happy to say. the retailers think so well of 
us they send their delegates from the east, west, north and 
south to consult and plan with us. That so many of their 
committees are here tonight is a happy satisfaction. We 
are glad indeed to see them, and assure them that we will 
do our utmost to hold their confidence and good will. They 
shall always find us their friend and helpful co-worker. 
They. as well as we, can heartily say, Long live the National 
association, for it is a public benefactor! 


ber ° 


In concluding, I have the seems of bringing to your 
notice one of our number, highly regarded here as well as 
elsewhere. He will have considerable to do with your enter- 
tainment the balance of the evening. We know him some- 
times as a capitalist, sometimes as a politician, but always as 
a lumberman and a good fellow. 

On a very few nature bestows ability so rare and wonder- 
ful we term it genius. In Emerson we find the transcenden- 
tal charm of the divine born poet; in Ingersoll, gifts of mind 
and speech so commingled that a century has not produced 
another such orator; in Abraham Lincoln, wit, wisdom and 
humor of so high a degree that he will pass to aay 
not — as a statesman but as the greatest story teller. 

Pittsburg is indeed favored in being able to present to you 
tonight one man in whom the poetry of Emerson, the oratory 
of Ingersoll, the story telling of Lincoln have all so happily 
centered. His brogue is assurance enough that he has not a 
drop of Hebrew blood in his veins, yet he is quite as cele- 
brated as his great and Jewish namesake, the Sweet Singer 
David, who with his little slungshot placed crape on the 
doorknob of the family of Goliah. 

Gentlemen, permit me to present to you another David, 
Mr. David Lynn Gillespie, our gifted toastmaster. 


The Toastmaster Hands Back a Compliment. 


Toastmaster Gillespie responded to Mr. Nicola’s glow- 
ing introduction in the following words: 


In assuming the pleasant function of toastmaster at to- 
night’s festivities there is only one element of bitterness in 
the task assigned me. It consists in the fact that my friend 
and fellow townsman who has just delivered to you a mag- 
nificent address of welcome came in advance of me upon the 
program. (Applause.) Now, gentlemen, it is not because I 
am jealous of Mr. Nicola. Oh, no. But because I am robbed 
of the opportunity of introducing the gentleman in what the 
newspapers are pleased to term “a few well chosen words.” 
I want to state, however, that Mr. Nicola is well worthy of 
an introduction. It has been my privilege during a number 
of years to observe his methods and I now want to be put 
on record here as stating that the gentleman does not need 
a guardian. Liberal, fair, conservative and clean are a 
quartet of qualities of which Mr. Nicola is fully pos- 
sessed. Do you know he told me upon one occasion in con- 
fidence (mark you, in confidence) that he is a lineal 
descendant of Michael Angelo. Well, I am not surprised. 
The great and only Michael was without exception a wonder 
b wonders; sculptor, painter, engineer, architect and de- 
signer. 

My friend here as a sculptor has carved out many a 
profitable deal. (Applause.) As a painter of words in dis- 
posing of a piece of real estate he is simply the best. As an 
engineer he can at any stage of the proceedings make your 
Empire State Express look as if it were tied to a post. He 
has been the architect of his own fortunes, and in laying out 
his work has laid out many a man with whom he came in 
contact. As for being a designer; ye gods and little fishes; 
he is something to dream about. (Laughter.) Do you won- 
der then at his being a lineal descendant of the aforesaid late 
and lamented Michael? Observing Mr. Nicola’s sincerity and 
tenacity of purpose reminds me of the little story of the 
Italian sculptor who was sent for to repair the statue of the 
virgin Mary in the catholic chureh. (If there are any Italian 
members in this association I ask them to deal kindly with 
me, as no offense is intended.) He was hired by the priest 
of the parish to do this work and after it had been completed 
the priest told him that he had done a most magnificent job 
and that it was almost impossible to locate the places where 
the break had been. Being asked what his bill was the sculp- 
tor said, “My bill, sir, is $13.” “Thirteen dollars is all 
right, sir,” said the priest, and he put his hand in his 
pocket, but finds only $7 there. ‘I am sorry,” he says, “that 
I have not all the money now, but if you will come around in 
a few days I will have it for you.” “Much obliged,” said the 
sculptor. “But hold on,” said the priest, “it is customary 
when anyone does anything for this cathedral that they shall 
offer up a little prayer, and it won’t hurt you and it may do 
us a little good.” So the sculptor offered up a prayer and 
this is what he said: 


“Our Father who art in heaven, 
And Mary so full of grace; 

I must have my thirteen dollars 
Before I leave this place.” 


If I had been permitted to introduce Mr. Nicola I should 
have taken the keenest pleasure in telling you of the quali- 
ties that place him in the front rank of successful citizen- 
ship. I could have placed him back to his early haunts in the 
city of Cleveland, where he first wooed the smiles of fortune, 
and should have followed up step by step his successful 
career during his sixteen years’ residence in this city. I 
should have dwelt upon his easy transition from lumber on a 
large scale to real estate on a colossal scale, culminating in 
the erection of some of our magnificent hotels with this 
grand Schenley itself capping the climax. I should have 
informed you that while history takes note of the prehis- 
toric mound builders whose names have been forgotten, our 
local historians in time to come will, record the deeds of 
Nicola, the hotel builder, and also preserve his name in per- 
petuity. But since the opportunity to do all this is denied to 
me let me content myself with resorting to the last device of 
the man who could think of nothing else, and give Mr. Nicola 
the retroactive benefit of a little bit of verse: 


When Nicola goes hence and the angels that wait 
Upon visitors reaching the heavenly gate, 

Look into the records of virtue and sin, 

To see if there’s reason to let him come in, 

He'll be safe, you can bet, for he’ll cheerfully say, 
You will find by the books that I’m smooth and 


And to balance my debits of error and guilt, © 
I can point to the dandy hotels that I’ve built. 


Gentlemen, we Pittsburgers are a gregarious outfit, and 
it is doubtless in consideration of this fact that another of 
us will follow, speaking to the first toast. The theme al- 
lotted to him Is “Culls,” a subject about which there is 
less known in this district than in any other in the world. 
The atmoamhere of this place is not favorable to culls of an 
kind, whether in the lumber trade or in any other depart 
ment of human endeavor. In the lumber trade we frown 
on culls. In polities we sit down on them and in the learned 
professions we discredit and reject them. Culls of any de- 
scription weigh heavily upon the conscience of this 
sturdy Scotch-Irish community, and therefore when a Pitts- 
burg man is called upon to with this subject you may 
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rely upon his approaching it with a war club in his hand 
and a glow of virtuous indignation on his cheek. 

It seems to me that a man who is obliged to talk on this 
subject must have been up against it on many occasions, 
and necessarily experienced his share of hard luck. The 
speaker whom I am about to introduce is a born Pittsburger 
and a graduate of the Pennsylvania lumber yards. But for 
these peculiarities, I am free to say, no blame attaches to 
him. On the contrary, he deserves all the credit that should 
go to a man who came here as soon as he could, built up a 
reputation and a fortune here, and became one of us in 
the amplest sense of the term. Moreover, he evinced from 
the first qualities that made him a valuable acquisition. 
We have no use for culls, but when a man of capacity, in- 
tegrity, courage and indomitable industry knocks for ad- 
mission to our trade structure we are quick to bid him enter 
and make himself at home. Such a man is he who will now 
address you. 

Immortal Cesar, dead and turned to clay 
May stop a hope to keep the wind away. 

But Cesar’s clay no man could thus degrade, 
Had he but flourished in the lumber trade. 
For us admirers will supply, we trust, 

The storied urn and monumenta! bust. 

Oh, let us not this prospect bright annul, 

By making Hastings’ bust or urn a Cull, 

I take pleasure in introducing Mr. J. M. Hastings, of Pitts- 
burg, as the speaker to the first toast. 


Mr. Hastings Responds to “Culls.” 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: ray you are aware by 
the program that I was not the speaker intended to respond 
to this toast upon this occasion, and therefore the remarks 
made by our toastmaster have not been applicable to me, but 
rather to the man, as you see by the program, who was to 
take this toast. I have no apologies to make upon the mat- 
ter other than to say, like the small school boy, that “after 
I have told my story you can then thrash me.” 

The subject which has been assigned me is one you are all 
familiar with and which we have all come in contact with 
and I fear that by tomorrow morning some of our goo 
friends here tonight will have culls to sell, not only in 
lumber but of other descriptions. My friend here on my 
left, looking over the notes which he has prepared, I notice 
has jotted down the word “eggs.” I do not know what he 
intends to say on this subject. 

Now the question of culls as it comes up to us lumbermen 
we all thoroughly understand along the usual lines of inspec- 
tign. There is not a man among the trade here that does 
not know of culls and that has not had them to his sorrow. 
I presume if I were to ask the question of any one of you if 
you had culls to sell there is not one of you who would 
respond in the affirmative. 

But this question of culls is very broad and very far 
reaching in its effects, and I do not perhaps need to follow 
along the lines of the cull lumber as we know it in our busi- 
ness, but rather to deal with other culls that we all have 
had to deal with. You may have heard of the old German 
who had purchased a car of cherry lumber and looked at it 
and found the gum spots which are a familiar characteristic 
of the growth of that wood, and refused the car because he 
said there were gum spots in it. The man who sold it to 
him went with him to the car and looked at it, but all that 
he could get out of the German was, ‘But look at the spots! 
It is all cull,” And so I say to you, gentlemen, to look at the 
question In hand and to look at the culls that you have in 
your business. Look as the cull credits, look at the cull 
shortages, and so | might go on with other culls too numer- 
ous to mention tonight. 

As I understand it, one of the main objects of this asso- 
elation represeated at this banquet tonight is if possible to 
get rid of those culls, and while I am not here to propose 
any plans whereby you may do this, as I think there are 
greater minds that are being applied to this end, I og A sug- 
gest this—that you get some of your master minds in the 
association to come together and remedy the evil as much 
as you possibly can. Of course, I know that It is impossible 
entirely to do so; you will still have some culls, but still I 
think you can get rid of a great many of them. I under- 
stand that much progress has been made by this association 
in this direction, and that it has been one of its main pur- 
poses, I trust that the future has a greater work for us to 
do. And also let us look into our own association, as we 
may have some culls in it. If we have, let us try to get rid 
of those culls by making them better and cleaning them up, 
so that each one of us may set an example for others to 
follow and so be made free from the cull element as much 
as possible. Gentlemen, I thank you. 

Toastmaster Gillesple—I want to say in behalf of my 
friend, Hastings, that inasmuch as Mr. Babcock, who was to 
respond to this toast, was unavoidably detained by missing an 
important connection Mr. Hastings was pressed into the 
service at the last moment, and I think that he has acquitted 
himself very well indeed. 

We have an unexpected pleasure upon this program, or 
rather not upon the program, a gentleman well known to 
many of you is present tonight who is interested in the sub- 
ject of the greatest importance. THe is certainly familiar 
with the subject in all its details, and a very interesting one 
it is. I am not going to take up time with a further state- 
ment regarding the gentleman, except to state that we will be 
glad indeed to hear from him and I am quite sure that you 
will receive considerable instruction. I have the pleasure of 
presenting to vou Mr. John M. Woods, of Boston, to speak on 
the subject of “woods” (laughter and applause) and the 
question, ‘“‘What is the matter with Poston?” 


Points for Sober Thought on Forestry. 


John M. Woods—Mr. President and gentlemen of the as- 
sociation and lumber dealers of all kinds: You will notice 
that it did not take the chairman half as long to introduce 
me as it did the rest. I want to say, however, in the first 
place, that it was only a few days ago that I knew that this 
thing was to take place, and this does not seem to be the 
place to talk shop. I am reminded of the story of the ragged 
tramp who presented himself to a philanthropist and the gen- 
tleman said to him, “What can I do for you?” The beggar 
replied, ““You léok me over carefully and see if you can think 
of anything that I don't need.” The gentleman sald, “You 
come right along in the other room and I will give you some 
advice.” “Sir.” was the prompt response. “advice is the 
only thing In the world that I do not need.” 

Now I am very much pleased. Mr. Toastmaster, to be asked 
tonight to respond here for the women. I can say in the 
language of the immortal Webster, “There she stands, look 
at her and judge for yourself.” I can say also of Pennsyl- 
vania that the women of Pennsylvania are the finest on 
earth except those of New England. The citizens of Pennsvl- 
vania and the New England Puritans have been the men who 
have wider and greater influence in shaping the character 
and destiny of this country than any other classes of men. 
Faneuil hall and Independence hall. the cradle of liberty and 
the place where the first Declaration of Independence was 
declared! I am glad to see such a large representation of 
New England men, and I ask you gentlemen just to notice 
the beauty and dignity and grace which go right along with 
it. We people from Boston do not know it all but we do 
know beans. (Laughter.) 

I have been asked, Mr. Toastmaster, to say a word about 
what I believe to be one of the coming economic subjects: 
and I want to say. gentlemen, of this grand old state of 
Pennsylvania that she was one of the states to take the Ini- 
tiative In trying to preserve the source of our commodity. 
Now, gentlemen, this Is considered a trite subject, and it Is 
to those who are not acquainted with the facts in the case, 
but I want to say to you that the wisest and best men—who 
who are best posted upon the supply of lumber—have set it 
at fifty years that it will be exhausted. In New York state, 
in Massachusetts, in Pennsylvania, you have your state for- 


estry associations, and we are trying to do something to pre- 
serve and maintain the forest supply. Some of you gentle- 
men who like myself have been traveling throughout Europe 
have learned a lesson and learned it bitterly. They did not 
lock the stable until the horse was gone. I know, gentleman, 
that we have had to go farther and farther for our supply 
each year. 

The history of the American forest is the history of the 
buffalo and of the Indian and of the deer. I am glad to see 
the national government and the state governments doing 
something to nurse and to preserve the forest supply, and it 
is a broad subject. I wanted this afternoon to introduce a 
resolution in the business session asking the indorsement of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, looking 
to the establishment of forestry reserves. I want to give you 
just a little bit of an idea of the importance of the forest 
resources of the country. I want to say to you that the for- 
est products of the United States exceed by millions the gold 
and silver, and the coal and iron and steel and copper put 
together, and yet some of our gentlemen have seen the center 
of the hardwood trade (and I mention that because it is the 
one trade I am posted on) go from Albany to Buffalo and 
then to Cleveland, to Chicago and now to Memphis. 

Gentlemen, this is a serious subject for us to consider, not 
only in its financial aspect but as well in its effect on the 
climate and the severity of winds. I have been before the 
New Hampshire and the Massachusett’s legislature and asked 
the Massachusetts’ legislature to comply with my request to 
take some action upon forestry. The first thing was to 
ascertain what they had as a practical basis to begin on. 
Now I will say that in the state of Pennsylvania and in 
every state of the union there is a large area that has no 
taxable value. In Massachusetts we have about 300,000 acres 
that are not taxable. On fhe sands of Cape Cod you dig 
down and you will find that within six or perhaps ten feet 
you will come to the tops of trees sixty feet high. The 
woodland has been cut out and the shifting sand has covered 
up these trees. In my state this sandy land has almost no 
commercial value. About fifty years ago a tract of land was 
sold for the taxes, and upon one side the owner planted noth- 
ing and upon the other he put pine trees. That land stands 
today at $2.50 an acre on one side and upon the other at 
$100 an acre. 

Forestry is something that cannot be done by private en- 
terprise except by such men as Mr. Vanderbilt at Biltmore. 
It must be undertaken by the state and national govern- 
ments to preserve the water supply, to preserve an equable 
climate and to provide a supply for the lumber dealer of 
the future. 

One of the most intelligent men in Europe, sent here by 
his government to make a careful study of our trees, our 
soil and our climate, after two years in this country came 
to the following conclusion, that “in fifty years Germany 
will be sending lumber to the United States.” Now, gen- 
tlemen, this statement is something that we cannot perhaps 
join in at present, but it is absolutely sure to come unless 
something is done. One of the gentlemen of this country, 
who has made a careful study of this subject, has placed the 
time at fifty years, and fifty years is not a great while. I 
have been in the south and I went over a large tract in 
western Tennessee a short time ago and found trees there 
that were 200 to 400 years old. It takes time to grow 
forests like that. 

Gentlemen, I could talk all night on this subject, but I 
will not. There are two or three others to follow. I will 
close with the following toast: ‘New England and Penn- 
sylvania, pioneers in everything that pertains to the best 
and highest interests of our great and glorious country.” 
( Applause.) 

The Toastmaster—Gentlemen, the next toast is a broad 
and comprehensive one—‘The World Is Ours for a Market.” 

There is no mere bombast in this declaration. Undoubt- 
edly the world is ours for a market—if we can get it— 
and I am proud to say that there is one with us tonight who 
is prepared to convince us that we can, and to give us some 
inkling of the way to make the capture. Tor a solution of 
what we must concede to be a problem of the first magni- 
tude we turn to the city of Baltimore, a center of enlight- 
enment, of progress and of oysters, terrapin and pretty 
women, and we find there an authority whose competency 
needs no guarantee. On his insight into present conditions 
and his prophetic ability to discern the conditions of the 
future it is very safe to depend. To him we may look for a 
soul-satisfying picture of our salesmen hoisting their col- 
ors in all the marts of Kurope, pushing into the remotest re- 
cesses of the dark continent, gathering up laurels on the 
steppes of Siberia and in the passes of the Himalayas, mak- 
ing a clean sweep of the Australian colonies and chasing 
all competitors off the tops of the Andes; a picture of this 
great industry of ours as it will be when, under the benefi- 
cent influence of natural expansion, its field extends 

“From Greenland’s icy mountains to IndTa’s coral 
strand,” 
and the American wholesaler—God bless him!—not only 
follows the flag but goes it several better in the matter of 
enlarging his sphere of control. 

He will show tonight that the spirit which permeates 
this great institution is the spirit which has guarded every 
moment of our national history along the pathway of suc- 
cess until tonight our country is a mighty dominion, extend- 
ing from ocean to ocean and from the Canadian line to the 
Rio Grande, and has taken up the White Man’s burden and 
gone forth even unto the islands of the sea and planted 
our banners upon the sun kissed hills of the east—lands 
wherein are floating today our banner of the stars and 
where our soldier dead lie buried upon the banks of the 
Luzon. He will tell you to point out to the inhabitants 
thereof that the spirit which animated the early history of 
this country has been bravely born again in this new cen- 
tury and that the zeal for civilization and love of humanity 
shall be as rivers of water in a dry place and as the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land—all, I say, through the in- 
strumentality of a government for the people, of the people 
and by the people. P 

He will show to you the great opportunities lying in your 
pathway and impress upon you the necessity of prompt ac- 
tion. If you heed not his timely warning you will regret 
it but once—but that ragret will be a lasting one indeed. 

The late Henry W. Grady, of Atlanta—all honor to his 
memory !—tells a story of a funeral which took place in 
Georgia a number of years ago, This funeral was a pecu- 
liarly sad one. It was of a poor fellow whose breeches 
struck him under the arm pits and hit him at the other end 
— the knees. Evidently he didn’t believe in decollete 
clothes. 

They buried him in the midst of a marble quarry—they cut 
through solid marble to make his grave—and yet the little 
tombstone they put above him was from Vermont. 

They buried him in the heart of a pine forest—and yet 
the pine coffin was imported from Cincinnati. 

They buried him within touch of an iron mine—and yet 
the nails in the coffin and the iron in the pick which dug 
his grave came from Pittsburg. LAppianse 

They buried him by the side of the best sheep-grazing 
country on the earth—and yet the wool in the coffin bands 
and the coffin bands themselves were brought from the north. 

The south didn’t furnish a thing on earth for that funeral 
but the corpse and the hole in the ground. There they put 
him away, and the clods rattled down on his coffin; and 
they buried him in a New York coat, a Boston pair of shoes, 
a pair of breeches from Chicago, and a shirt from Cincinnati ; 
leaving him nothing to carry into the next world to remind 
him of the country in which he lived and for which he 
— four years but the chill of the blood in his veins 
and the marrow in his bones. 

Let this example be a lesson to you, my friends, and be 
governed acordingly. 


I am attributing no overwrought poetic faculty to our 
friend from Baltimore, On the contrary, I recognize in him 
a@ man whose career as a publicist, citizen and as a leader 
of thought and action, not in Baltimore alone but through- 
out the whole broad state of Maryland, has fitted him to 
stimulate his fellows to the pursuit of higher things and, 
better still, to set the pace for them. He is the right type 
of man to deal with the responsibilities of the vast inter- 
ests represented by this association and to appraise them at 
their proper value. We are a modest lot, gentlemen, and 
we need somebody to cure us of our coyness, to bring us to 
a realization of all that is within our reach, and to per- 
suade us to go after these bonanzas and get them. 


Up, up, ye men of labor, nor sit at home at ease, 

The earth is yours to have and hold at any time you 
please. 

Seductive is the prospect. Resist it no one could, 

When Shyrock comes from Baltimore to prove ’tis 
“in the wood.” 


I with pleasure now present to you Gen. Thomas J. Shy- 
rock, of Baltimore, as the next speaker. 


General Shryock’s World-Wide Toast. 


Mr. Toastmaster and Mr. President and fellow merchant 
princes: First of all I want to thank the toastmaster for 
many great kindnesses he has always shown me when I have 
come to Pittsburg, and er? for the kindness he has 
shown me tonight in ma ing my speech for me. [Applause. } 
If there is oe else left in the world for a man to 
talk about I certainly fail to grasp it. I had discovered in 
the addresses of President Nicola and Toastmaster Gillespie 
that there is another bright gem in the galaxy of Pitts- 
burg’s industries that had not been mentioned tonight, and 
I had discovered from their introduction to each other of 
themselves, and now myself, that there is a great sugar 
industry in opposition to the sugar trust. I can assure you 
that I have never in my life gotten so near to a candy 
factory as I have at this dinner. [Laughter and a lause. | 

Like every man who comes from the state of Maryland 
and the city of Baltimore, we are proud of our progenitors, 
We have given to this great country of ours many good 
things; many things to tickle the palate, and many other 
things that are a credit to us, and that at times have been 
of great service to the union. Before the time of the 
cruiser and of the ironclad ship we gave you the Balti- 
more clipper, the best ship ever built, to carry millions 
of commerce across the ocean and to defend our coast when- 
ever called upon to do so, Upon a memorable occasion we, 
once gave you “The Star Spangled Banner” [applause], and 
we have given you the men to defend that banner whenever 
occasion has arisen, and you have in your navy today one of 
our sons, the "pe pony hero of the age; a man who when he 
had won a glorious victory and was congratulated upon 
it, modestly responded, “There is glory in it enough for us 
all, even to the men behind the guns.” That man was our 
mighty Admiral Schley. [ Applause. ] Then, although 
crowned with honors and respect, we have since never lost 
sight of the fact, nor has he, that he himself was a humble 
boy, and he feels—and he is right—that any American boy 
has a ma to aspire to be admiral of the navy or the pre- 
sident of the United States, notwithstanding the fact per- 
haps that he does not know how to “trip the light fantastic 
toe.” [Applause.] 

I addressed you a moment or two ago [and invited a 

shout of laughter], as merchant prem, but I so termed 
‘ou because tty are princes of the blood; because this Amer- 
can citizenship of ours for the past one hundred years has 
taught Europe that the true aristocrat of the land was the 
man who followed out the biblical instruction to earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow. This great civilization 
of ours is a demonstration to the world that the divine 
right of kings and lords and aristocrats was a fraud of the 
first water, and that the princes of the blood were the men 
who by the sweat of their brow had grown to be princes 
indeed, and in this country of all countries on the face of the 
earth we have doubly more of them than in all the other 
countries combined. 

We glory in the fact that most of us, and perhaps all 
of us, began at the bottom of the ladder and have aspired 
to the position that we occupy in the community because we 
exerted the brains and the sinew and the common sense that 
the Almighty himself had born into us. We know in this 
land no other aristocracy than that of labor and worth, 
and so it was that I took the liberty to address you as 
merchant princes—not because you are wealthy men, but 
because you had earned the right to be called princes by 
the works you have done yourselves. But my thought was 
this; that the nobility and ability of the American civiliza- 
tion are better than all the princes in all the countries upon 
the face of God’s earth. 

Mr. Toastmaster and gentlemen, excuse me for not at- 
tempting to make a speech on the toast assigned me—my 
friend Gillespie made that speech for me—but I trust that 
it is spree at least for me to refer to the fact that 
the world is ours for a market. 

And it is. 

It is ours for a market, not only for lumber but for the 
great products of this city—iron and steel. The product of 
the lumber and of the iron and of the bone and sinew of the 
American workman —e is distributed over the wide 
face of the globe; and so if we can go on as we have in the 
past few years it is but a few years hence when we will 
absolutely control every market on the face of the earth. 
Today the inhabitants of the old world stand upon their 
shores with their arms outstretched begging us to brin 
them the products of our land, and all this has come abou 
in a few years. I remember that prior to the last four years 
there were those who said that “you must open the gates and 
you must permit the pauper labor of Europe to come into 
your land or you can never manufacture a dollar’s worth of 
goods to send abroad’; but according to the report of our 
state department today under the influence of our Dingley 
tariff bill, which has stimulated our industries and opened 
the doors of the markets of the world to us, our exports are 
expanding wonderfully. This bill has built up a magnificent 
commerce and industries which have been developed under 
the administration of President McKinley. 

There is one thing which occurs to me in our dealings 
with the people of other lands. It is this—and it seems to 
me a most important thing—the necessity of a systematic 
campaign for the introduction of our goods; and if we do 
that, backed with absolute honesty and business integrity, 
and if we get the business of the people abroad on those 
lines, we can leave to our sons and to those that follow us a 
richer inheritance than that which we shall leave them in 
material form—the approbation of the world, the knowledge 
that all goods which come from the greatest land on the 
face of the earth are the best that can be had; that their 
manufacturers are fair men, and that their merchants are 
honest dealing men. 

Toastmaster Gillespie—If you think that I made that 
ae for him you are entitled to another think. 

aughter. 

Baltimore has spoken—how nobly and impressively the 
echoes of your plaudits still attest. The voice of the great 
east has been heard, like the blast of a war trumpet, and now 
it is fitting that we should turn for refreshment and enlight- 
enment to another and more remote quarter of this country. 
Saginaw, Michigan, next claims our attention. Saginaw 
sends a delegate with — owers to speak for — 
Saginaw will be his sole theme. e will introduce = 
Saginaw, interest us in Saginaw, acquaint us with the glories 
of Saginaw, and otherwise do for Saginaw what Colone 
Pat Donan, with his giant imagination, his endless Ya 
ulary and his silver tongue, used to do for Duluth. = 
was Duluth in those days and Colonel Pat was its prophe 
Great is Saginaw in these days, and its prophet is before qi ra 
f all accounts he Is the star of the place, its mentor ant 7 
philosopher, its guide and counselor, its chief intermedia 
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in communication with the great world without. With one 
hand he keeps Saginaw pinned fast to the map; with the 
other he traces and sends abroad advertisements of Saginaw’s 
present importance and future supremacy. Mershon’s rail- 
road station in the outskirts of the town, where he turns out 
boxes and other manufactures of lumber in fabulous quan- 
tity, is to Saginaw what the Carnegie steel works is to Pitts- 
burg. Mershon’s private car is better known throughout the 
northwest than the Pennsylvania limited is along the route 
from New York to Chicago, and Mershon’s neighbors will 
vouch for it that a better story teller or a better judge of 
the kind of nectar that is considered in Michigan the correct 
thing after business hours is not to be found between the 
lakes and the gulf, 

All things considered, Saginaw shows rare good judgment 
in her choice of a prophet. She sends to us a man who has 
been identified with this association since its inception. He 
is one of the founders of the association, and he has never 
since abated in the least degree his interest in its develop- 
ment and his pride in its success. Our organization may be 
thankful that it sprang into being under such auspices— 
wader the sponsorship of men who never do things by halves 
and never abandon an enterprise that they have deemed it 
worth while to begin. His influence in the trade is similarly 
beneficial. In his early days in the business they say that 
he had a leaning to the low-price voy but as manhood 
ripened the scales fell from his eyes and he not only became 
an advocate of good, honest prices but labored untiringly to 
bring others around to the same way of thinking. 

Has he succeeded? Evidently. And after booking many 
large and profitable contracts he repairs to his club, after 
his labors of the day are ended, and over the cup of good 
cheer he realizes what a wonder the late Mike McDonald, of 
Chicago, was, who coined the expression, ‘Thank God, there’s 
a sucker born every minute.” 

Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, where are they? 

Gone where the woodbine does the twining act. 

Great were those famous empires in their day; 

But now they’re smashed. They cut no ice, in fact. 

And why? Because the fates laid down this law— 

That they must clear the track for—Saginaw ! 

I have great pleasure in introducing to you W. B. Mershon, 
of Saginaw, Mich. 


W. B. Mershon’s Tribute to Saginaw. 


Gentlemen and friends: I have been knocked out in a great 
many ways tonight. I have sat here listening to the words 
of your toastmaster until I completely forgot whom he was 
talking about, and I did not recognize that the picture he 

. drew was intended to be of me. For a little man he can 
make a fellow puff up the biggest of any fellow that I ever 
listened tS or heard of. (Laughter.) When Mr. Woods 
spoke of New England and Pennsylvania, and very properly 
said that they were the only “it,” I concluded that there 
was no such town as Saginaw on the map. But Mr. Shryock 
has helped me out, and I have learned from his brilliant 
address that there is a little of something besides New Eng- 
land and the Quakers, and so I am going to try Saginaw on. 

Mr. Babcock, chairman of the committee on arrangements, 
as I suppose you all know, in his invitation to me to appear 
upon the program said the very first thing that there would 
be ladies present and that 1! must not tell one of my French 
stories. That knocked the underpinning all out from under 
me, and so I have got to depend upon a written speech which 
I have prepared. After that I will tell a French story that 
will no doubt be perfectly acceptable to those ladies who are 
within hearing. ‘The toastmaster and the president of the 


local association have had their little speeches all written. 


out, and that is why I have had mine written also. The 
have had the advantage, however, of having all those bibli- 
cal quotations, and you will doubtless be interested in know- 
ing that they are the result of their daily conference to- 
ether. When I saw how it worked I suggested to my friend 
ere from Buffalo that we collaborate with each other. He 
said, ‘‘Not on your life.” He has gone outside two or three 
times for some 7 but I don’t know what it is. With 
these few remarks I am going to respond to the toast “Sagi- 
naw.” Ten minutes is too short wherein to do the subject 
justice. One’s native city is entitled to more space than 
ten brief minutes wherein to have its virtues told. Ten min- 
utes is more than ample to tell all of its defects. There are 
gentlemen here who I am certain have not yet finished brag- 
ging about their own cities, although they began the story 
several years back. I won’t even except my friend from the 
Pan-American village. 

I feel honored in responding to this toast, for 1 love Sagi- 
naw best of all the —— on earth. There, when it was but 
a mere clearing in the grand old forest, beside its then clear- 
running river, I was born. My children’s birthplace has 
been the same as mine. ‘There, too, my dear mother yet lives 
the same bright, sunny life I have always known. Why 
should I not love Saginaw, my home? 

The name is of peculiar sound, like most Indian names. Its 
meaning, I am told, is “Land of the Sauks,” or the home of 
an Indian tribe that lived, moved, breathed and hunted there 
prior to 1520. This tribe, I believe, was completely wiped 
out of existence about the year mentioned, by war and mas- 
sacre. In the earliest days the place was called ‘“Sag-e- 
nong.” My office, where I jotted down these thoughts, stands 
today upon what was once a deer trail, and as I look out of 
the window memory clearly brings again, bounding the same 
trail, the very first deer I, a mere boy then, had ever killed. 

The grandest forests of white pine the world ever pro- 
duced paid tribute to Saginaw lumbermen. In the early 
’*50s my father, with Mr. Hoyt, built and owned the first 
planing mill in the Saginaw valley. The pine handled was 
nearly all clear. When the plank road was built between 
Saginaw and Flint the best of 4-inch white pine was used. 
I have roughly calculated this at over 5,000,000 feet, worth 


W. B. MERSHON, 
Saginaw. 


JOHN N. SCATCHERD. 


today over $300,000. At this time an electrical railroad is 
being built over the same ground, and its cost won’t be over 
one-half that figure. 
know you will pardon a few figures and statistics that 

may be dry, and I hope they will prove the rule and be-the 
only dry exception around this board, for you must know 
on awed has been the kindergarten to college of lumber 
industry. From Saginaw has been graduated the profes- 
sional lumberman of the Sa i Go where you will, 
whether in the cypress swamps of the gulf or the fir and 
spruce growths of Oregon; to the forests of Georgia or the 
sugar pine and redwood of the Sierra Nevadas; from Norfolk 
to Duluth or Georgian bay, there will you find the Saginaw 
lumberman and Saginaw money. 

From the pen of my friend, E. D. Cowles, I read the 
following : 


Lumbering began at an early day, and no manu- 
facturing district of the world has equaled the Sagi- 
naw river district in the rg of- lumber, more 
than 23,000,000,000 feet having been manufactured 
since 1850. 

The lumber industry on the Saginaw river was 
inaugurated in 1832 in a very primative manner, in 
a single saw mill, having an annual capacity of less 
than 1,000,000 feet, until its marvelous development 
reached the high water mark in 1882, the enormous 

roduction that year being 1,011,274,905 feet of pine 
umber. 

Gradually this production has declined, the production for 
the year 1900 being 214,000,000, which includes hemlock 
and some other woods—about one-half of which Pittsburg 
consumed. 

For years the product of the Saginaw mills was mar- 
keted in bulk lots and shipped to the lake ports by vessel 
for sorting and distribution. 

My father, the late A. H. Mershon, was the first to advo- 
eate sorting yards and the finer manipulation of lumber at 
home. A quotation from an article written by my father 
that appeared in the Daily Courier away back in 1874 is, I 
trust, not out of place here. In part it is: 

What we want for the good of the trade and the 
good of the valley is more labor put upon the lum- 
ber right here at home; increase our population by 
giving more men work; increase the value of our 
productions instead of the amount of feet. 


Adverse railroad conditions prevented the consummation of 
this idea until ten years later, when after a great deal of 
argument and hard work the railroads reluctantly consented 
to reduce the rail rates 15 percent. The very next year the 
rail shipments tripled and amounted to 15 percent of the 
output. The rail shipments in 1880 were 27,000,000 feet ; in 
1885 they had risen to 150,000,000 and in 1892 they reached 
507,490,000 feet. While since then the production and rail 
shipments of lumber have gradually decreased, the Saginaw 
car trade is still a leading factor of the lumber business of 
the country. Over 80,000,000 feet was brought to Saginaw 
last year for sorting, dressing and redistributing, meaning a 
business of marketing about 300,000,000 feet by the Saginaw 
valley dealers. 

Saginaw is today more prosperous than ever. Taking the 

lace of the lumber business are many industries. Salt has 
coon produced in the valley ever since 1860, and this indus- 
try is in a very prosperous condition today. ‘The fertile soil 
of this rare valley bids fair to rival the pine product in 
value. Celery is raised and shipped by carloads; chickory 
growing is another valued industry ; 666 carloads of cabbages 
were raised and shipped from there last year, and the sugar 
beet factories paid to our farmers last year $735,000 for this 
product of their farm; over 3,000,000 pounds of Saginaw 
cheese was produced. In June, 1896, the first coal mine was 
put in operation within the corporate limits of pont pro- 
ducing that year about 35,000 tons of as good bituminous 
coal as is found anywhere. It is a gas coal, not a coking 
coal. ‘Today there are thirteen mines, employing 2,10u 
miners, in the Saginaw district, taking out in the past year 
over 1,000,000 tons of this cheap, fine fuel. Three years ago 
the first beet sugar factory was erected. Now there is $1,000,- 
000 invested in sugar factories in the valley, and another fac- 
tory being built. The sugar output of these factories for the 
season of 1900 was over 24,000,000 pounds. Nearly one- 
half million dollars is now ye spent in a plate glass fac- 
tory being erected in my home city. Our abundant supply of 
hardwood is manufactured into butter dishes, maple gr 
woodenware and tooth picks by the million. In fact, Sagi- 
naw is alive and worthy of your investigation. 

Saginaw is entitled to some credit for helping to form this 
national association of lumbermen. In 1893 I advocated it 
in an article pubiished in the Timberman of Chicago, and 
the first secretary of this association was a Saginaw man. 

Gentlemen and friends, do you wonder I am pleased to 
pay this humble and incomplete tribute to your toast? 

{Following these remarks Mr. Mershon told one of his 
characteristic stories in French-Canadian dialect, which 
was much appreciated by his audience but entirely unpro- 
ducible in the pothooks of any shorthand system that has 
been invented. The substance of the story was about a 
Frenchman whose wife died as the result of an unfortunate 
fall. Upon the way to the graveyard the pallbearers slipped 
and allowed the coffin to fall against the post; the corpse 
rolled out and the shock brought her to life, she having been 
merely in a trance. Some six months after the incident was 
repeated substantially in all details, except that when the 
critical place in the journey was reached the old Frenchman 
said, ‘‘Boys, be careful; do not let her fall this time.’’] 

An Introduction that Introduced. 

The Toastmaster—lIf it were the correct thing to put any 

of our orators off the program, this should be the place—that 


Buffalo. 


JOHN J. McKELVEY, 
Association Counsel. 


Men Prominent in Council or at the Feast. 


is, if there is anything in the famous injunction to “put me 
off at Buffalo.” However, the Buffalonian who confronts us 
tonight has us lashed to the mast. We can’t put him off at 
any point under any conditions. If any of you contemplate 
getting “‘off,” my kindest advice to you is, don’t get “off” 
at Buffalo. If perchance, however, you should get “off” at 
Buffalo, do not hunt up Scatchard and try to get him “off” 
with you. So surely as you do, there will be but one man 
in that getting “off” party, and you will be “it.” Do not 
infer from this that because a man is in the hardwood 
business he is necessarily a hard nut. His reputation is too 
much for us. So is his subject. He is to speak to us about 
the “Pan-American Exposition,” and if I am correctly in- 
formed as to his powers (and I believe I am) before he 
gets through with his discourse he will have convinced us 
that in the Pan-American line Buffalo can give Chicago 
cards and spades and make the White City of Columbian 
fame look like the modest sum of thirty cents. As for the 
Paris affair of last year, the chances are that he will not 
allude to it. To mention Paris and its jimcrack show in 
the same breath with Buffalo and Buffalo’s coming world- 
beater of a world’s fair would be to insult the intelligence 
of this most intelligent assemblage. 

It is a happy thing for us as well as for Buffalo that the 
ex-president of this association, who has been an honored 
member since our organization was established, is also 
one of the most active and useful promoters of the coming 
exposition. His heart and soul are in the great scheme. His 
time, his energy and his talents are devoted to it, and to his 
genius for organization and his marvelous creative powers 
is due, in a great measure, the wonderful progress that has 
been made in the upbuilding of that enterprise. 

With Scatcherd at the helm the Pan-American is an as- 
sured success. The organization he will have surrounding 
him will be mindful at all times that “when duty calls, ’tis 
ours to obey.” 

Scatcherd’s experience in this line will be vastly different 
from that of the poor saw mill man in the south who was 
sadly in need of a lot of teams to haul his logs. This was be- 
fore the days of railroading and no modern improvements for 
conveying lumber were in effect. In the particular year to 
which I refer the crops were exceedingly good in that coun- 
try and every farmer was busily engaged with his teams 
and it was seemingly impossible for a man in any outside 
business to secure teams at any price. 

The saw mill man became very despondent and at times it 
looked to him as though his fallen timber was going to be 
ruined by reason of his not being able to get it to his mill, 
and every day brought forth new discouraging features. 

He was standing in his office door one morning when a 
big, lumbering lout of a fellow came along and asked him if 
he was the feller that wanted teams and if he was particular 
about the kind of teams he wanted. The saw mill man, in 
his anxiety, said that any kind of teams would suit him 
and he would pay almost any price for the same. The 
would-be teamster informed him that he had a quartet of 
animals over in a little clump of woods near by which he 
would be pleased to have him look at. The two men re- 
paired to the spot, and what do you suppose the saw mill 
man found? 

It is true there was a quartet of animals, but that 
— consisted of a mule, a goat, a bumble bee and a 
skunk. 

After looking at the string of animals in a disgusted way, 
he informed the teamster that he didn’t want an outfit of 
that character—that he could do nothing with it, and then 
raised the question, “Who in the name of heaven can do 
anything with a kicker, a butter, a stinger and a stinker?” 

And there you are! 

Wonder workers like Scatcherd usually escape the notice 
of the multitude. They are like the men who plan and 
execute artistic theatrical effects. The results are applaud- 
ed, but the authors are left in the background and rarely 
get their dues. Right now the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association has an opportunity to make an excep- 
tion to this rule. We have with us in the person of our 
ex-president a prime mover in an undertaking which, while 
it is local in its origin and its accomplishment, is national 
and international in its scope and gives promise of being 
in the highest degree beneficial to American industry, and 
the privilege is ours to recognize the merit of what he has 
done and is doing in the capacity indicated and to give him 
applause and encouragement. He will tell you himself of 
the merits of the exposition, the beauties and surprises in 
which it will abound, and the influence which it is designed 
to exercise for the good of the whole nation. But it is for us 
to appraise his own part in the work and to render him a 
tribute commensurate with his deserts. 

The cry is, “Put us off at Buffalo!” 
In ev'ry clime the words we'll hear; 
Yes, on ev’ry boat and train 
We shall hear the old refrain, 
When exposition time draws near. 
And it’s ho for the merry, merry lumberman! 
For Scatcherd will be there, we know, 
And we'll have a pull with him, 
And be strictly in the swim. 
Put us off at Buffalo. 


John N. Scatcherd, of Buffalo, will now favor us with 
some remarks on the Pan-American Exposition. 


The Pan-American’s Exponent. 


John Scatcherd—Mr. Toastmaster and gentlemen: It is 
with a great deal of embarrassment that I stand before you 
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here tonight to address you, and this for two reasons. Since 
I have gotten on the inside of this affair I feel that in plac- 
ing me upon this banquet they have sold me a gold brick, 
and since coming here I have noticed that your toastmaster, 
who has talked longer than almost anybody else, and Mr. 
Nicola and Mr. Mershon have also had written speeches. 
Then, too, I have noticed you have me down on the program 
to have my talk about the Pan-American Exposition, but 
when they requested me to speak the telegram that I got 
was, “Can you respond to a toast about a hen that lays one 
egg with two yolks?’ This afternoon Mershon said to me, 
“IT suppose you are going to the banquet?” I told him yes, 
I supposed so. He said, “Shall I wear a black necktie or 
a white necktie?’ I replied, “If you are sure of your social 
position wear a black necktie.” (Laughter.) 

Gentlemen, there is one toast which you have omitted from 
your program. You should not forget that each one of you 
is here tonight because some woman gave you a chance, and 
I want you to stand up and drink a toast to the ladies. 

I also want to refer to another great consolidation which 
has occurred in Pittsburg—you know that Mr. Carnegie has 
consolidated the steel interests of Pittsburg and its environ- 
ments. Mr, Nicola and Mr. Gillespie have consolidated 
the entire banquet program. When I got here and found 
that the rest had their speeches written I tried to find a type- 
writer to take mine, but I could not find one in Pittsburg— 
Mr. Gillespie had them all busy writing his remarks, (Laugh- 
ter.) But I will not take up your time further, because 
your hotel bill is going right along all the while. I want 
to say if you will come up to Buffalo after May 1 we will in- 
troduce you to the middle of May or the Ist of June before 
you get away. 

I can assure you that judges of such things say that we 
people of Buffalo have nearly completed an exposition plant 
that in completeness and beauty has never been excelled by 
any other exposition held anywhere, not even excepting 
that of Chicago or the great Paris exposition of last year, 
which architecturally was a hodge podge in its grand effect, 
though wonderfully beautiful in many details. 

The architects and, the landscape gardeners have done 
their work with remarkable skill and artistic ability, and 
we will show to you this summer a dream city—not a night- 
mare city, but something that will remind you of the happy, 
gorgeous dreams you enjoyed when you were young and 
when life was sweet and hope was keen and imagination ran 
riot in creations of splendor. 

I sincerely believe that every man of taste who visits us 
—and that will mean all of. you, for you are all men of 
taste—will admit that the mere picture presented will be 
worth a journey of a thousand miles to see. 

But we do not appeal to the eye alone or to that part 
of the mind which gets pleasure through the eyes, but we 
will appeal to you in every way. ‘The chief buildings are 
fast filling up with exhibits and they are of a high class. 
You know it is the Pan-American Exposition that we are 
getting ready for you, and we have not invited competition 
from the old world; but the Americans have abundant 
wealth of resources, so that every department will be crowd- 
ed with that which is worthy your most studious attention. 

But not only will the exposition appeal to the architect, 
the landscape gardener, the artist, the merchant, the manu- 
facturer, the student of commercial, political, industrial 
and social affairs, but it will appeal to the good fellow who 
wants to have a good time. I may say sub rosa that there 
will be a midway—a midway that will be worth your while. 
There will be music, there will be the greatest electrical 
display ever made, even surpassing that of Paris, for the 
United States of today is the home of electrical devices. 
There will be games and shows of all sorts. 

And on behalf of the executive committee, of which I have 
the honor to be chairman, I invite you to come and bring 
your friends and spend some money with us. We will give 
you the worth of your money many times over. Perhaps you 
noted that congress, when it turned down the river and har- 
bor bill, turned down with it an appropriation of $500,000 
for the Pan-American Exposition. That does not worry us 
any, for the success of the exposition was settled long ago 
and it will make no change in our plans. It will only make 
us a little more anxious for a big attendance so that we 
may not have to go into our pockets to make up a deficit. 

As lumbermen you will see forestry exhibits of all sorts 
and when you see the great palaces built of timber and 
staff you will understand why Buffalo for a year or more 
has been the liveliest lumber market in this country. 

Come and see us. The lumbermen of Buffalo will keep 
open house. That is literal, for we will have lumbermen’s 
headquarters, where you will be welcome and where you 
can get information and get your checks cashed and where 
you can get inside pointers about the big show, including 
the midway. = 

At the conclusion of this address Mr. Noyes, of Buf- 
falo, offered the following toast: 

Here's to our Pan-American mayor ; 
He’s never off the track ; 

The papers call him Scatcherd, 
The boys all call him Jack. 


The toastmaster—The next theme is “Our Association,” 
and it is one which I may say, without incurring the sus- 
picion of flattery to ourselves, should be sufficient to inspire 
any man, Buffalonian or otherwise, with the eloquence of a 
Cicero or a Daniel Webster. Concerning the gifted gentle- 
man who is to address you on this subject, I deem it my 
duty to warn_you in. advance against being deceived b 
appearances. Providence has blessed this individual with 
the semblance of perpetual youth, and while he is as old a 
stager as any of us, there is a bloom on his cheek and a 
general childlike and bland air about him which suggest 
rather the infant prodigy than the seasoned veteran. 

The members of our association are already so familiar 
with the talents of this speaker as to require no reminder 
of the fact that he is the right man to do justice to ‘the 
subject committed to him. ou all know what he has ac- 
complished in the field of trade relations, in which depart- 
ment of the work of the association he has long been an 
indefatigable and successful toiler. His gift of diplomacy is 
well known to the retail dealers. Some say that he hypno- 
tizes those worthy persons, and maybe he does. Certain it 
is that Svengali himself could do no better with the Trilbies 
of the retail trade. I may add that the gentleman is, like 
the last speaker, very popular and conspicuous among his 
townsfolk, and that he likewise cuts an important figure 
in the directorate of the Pan-American, Exposition. So, 
when the time comes to put us off at Buffalo, we may look 
forward to another worthy host in addition to Mr. 
Scatcherd, and to a double pull with the management of the 
“Greatest Show on Harth.” 


Thackeray's Pendennis was a dilletantish cuss, 
Who a could have held his own with gentlemen 
e us. 
He was bookish and conceited and he played the 
heavy swell, 
And in ey, light amusement 'twas his glory to 
excel, 
Ah, this fact we’d prove to Thackeray, if he were 
here tonight ; 
His Pendennis isn’t in it with our own Pendennis 


White. 

Mr. Pendennis White, of Buffalo, has the floor, gentlemen. 

Mr. White on Past and Future Accomplishments. 

Though our association is only 9 years old, it seems to 
me that it had its beginning thirty or forty years ago 
when the change in. the lumber trade took place by which 
competition was made keener and wider and when the little 
circle that most of us of that day were trotting around in 
was broken into from the outside and we in turn had to 
branch out into larger fields. 


‘Him in his native city, yet 


That new condition was the result of railroads and tele- 
graphs, and quicker and cheaper freight transportation by 
rail and wider information as to possible sources of supply 
and the possibilities of the markets. 

The time was when almost every lumber manufacturer and 
wholesaler had his little circle of customers pretty nearly 
exclusive, with whose wants and and financial condition he 
was as familiar as with his own. It was an easy, slow 
going sort of business done in those days, it was a satis- 
tactory way of doing business, but it could not last. 

One of the first great influences that unsettled trade 
was when the white pine industry of Michigan and Wisconsin 
got away from the lakes and began to be developed alon 
the railroad, and produced more lumber than was neede 
by their natural distributing territory. Then they began to 
ship lumber into our field in competition with us and de- 
ee a whole lot of new ideas and new factors in the 
trade, 

The second great change came when, white pine being 
exhausted in some districts, development began to turn 
to the south and the southern product sought an outlet. 
And then, and at about the same period, came the time of 
delivered lists and competitive freight rates and blanket 
freight rates and all the machinery of commerce which 
makes every point within a thousand miles of the mill a pos- 
sible market, and which has widened the lines carried by the 
retail dealers until instead of one or two or, at the most, 
three varieties of lumber, they now carry a dozen, repre- 
senting as many different districts. 

Then began a new sort of competition in both selling 
and buying, and we began to hear talk about encroachments 
on the retail trade, and the retailers had to protect them- 
selves and, as a matter of fact, there has been an almost 
entirely new retail business developed since that time. 
Instead of a dozen or a hundred customers the wholesaler 
of today has a hundred or a thousand, and so he had to 
increase his acquaintance with the outside world and had 
to adopt new selling methods and reorganize his credit de- 

artment. Whereas he used to know all his customers, now 
e knows with any accuracy perhaps one in ten. He is 
doing business for the most part with strangers. 

So it came about that the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was formed. It was organized, as 
you know, among the wholesalers of Lake Erie and others 
finding their chief trade east of the Allegheny mountains. 
It was a protective organization to promote the whole- 
salers’ interest on the buying end and also on the selling 
end. ‘Tbe first thing we did, which has proven the strongest 

oint in the work of the association and the ning that 
1as held it together, was the establishment of the bureau 
of information. It was designed to make us acquainted 
with the resources and business methods of all _ these 
strangers with whom we were doing business, and it has 
accomplished the purpose. It has done for us what no 
credit agency, no matter how well conducted, could possibly 


do. 

But then, organized as we were and a power in the lumber 
trade, it was evident that there were other things for us to 
do; that we had some duties and responsibilities to others 
And so there came about the es- 


as well as ourselves. 
tablishment of the trades’ relations committee, of which 
I have had the honor to be prominently identified. Its work 


is crystallized in the Boston agreement, which, while not 
the only = it has done, is most typical of its purpose. 
It grew out of the recognition of the fact that the interests 
of ourselves and our customers are identical and that our 
proper customers are lumbermen and the final distributers of 
the product rather than miscellaneous consumers. ‘The man 
who undertakes to sell to everybody who asks a price may 
enlarge his list of customers ten fold where already he has 
enough. He increases his chance of loss and his expenses 
with very little chance, if any, to increase his selling price, 
for competition will work out in trade with consumers as in 
every other kind of trade. 

Therefore it is that the association now stands for 
fraternity in the trade, for good fellowship within the 
lumber business and for the protection of the equitable rights 
of all its members. Our association now stands hand in 
hand with the retailers of the greater part of the country 
in the prevention of abuses and in the promotion of legiti- 
mate trade methods and divisions. Verhaps in this attitude 
we sacrifice something, but I doubt if our net_ sacrice 
is much or anything, for what we may lose in one direction 
we gain in another and make a grand net gain of better 
credits and, on the whole, I believe, better prices. 

I have thus briefly spoken of the past and the present. 
What will the future of our association be? Conducted 
along right lines, as I believe it is today, it should become 
national in fact as well as in name. e have called our- 
selves national and yet we have had membership in and 
concerned ourselves only with the affairs of the northeastern 
corner of the United States. Probably we shall go to Chi- 
cago to hold our next meeting—Chicago which I believe still 
claims to be the greatest lumber market in the world, but 
which claim we at the foot of Lake Erie are prepared to dis- 
pute. But however that .! be, Chicago is central to 
great lumber manufacturing districts and we hope that our 
small membership there may be enlarged to include prac- 
tically all the wholesale trade of the northwest, and thén 
I leek for our roll of membership to embrace not only the 
east but the entire country. It is a big proposition, but we 
have had a schooling in a comparatively small field which 
will serve us well, and if individual concerns can cover the 
United States with their credit reports I do not know why 
the National association cannot do the same. When it does, 
and if the present policy is continued, you will find one grand 
division of the lumber business which will stand for honest 
methods, for a legitimate division of the trade, so that the 
lumber industry of the United States will be able to get the 
best possible results out of whatever future remains to it. 

The toastmaster: Last, but very far from being least on 
our muster roll of speakers, we find the great and rapid city 
of Philadelphia represented by one of its greatest and best 
business men. ‘To make a harmonious whole, the toast to 
which our friend from the Quaker metropolis is to respond 
should embody a great and good topic. And so it does. 
“Our Interests.” This touches the hearts—and the pockets— 
of us all. It brings us down to the fine point which was so 
neatly indicated by the celebrated Flanagan, of Texas, when 
he inquired of the nation in general and his fellow’ office- 
holders in particular, ‘“‘What are we here for?’ Flanagan, 
blunt, straightforward soul that he was, touched the mar- 
row of the question which the whole human race, from the 
cradle to the grave, is trying to reason out, yet which 
remains a. paradox to many of us. ‘The Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers* Association, however, has no paradox to reckon 
with. _We have a very clear idea as to what we are here for, 
and. if we seek further enlightenment on this head from such 
trusty,‘teachers and counselors as our confrere from Phila- 
delphia it is only in order that our conception of the a. 
‘tunities open to us may be broadened and our understandin 
of our mutual duties and obligations may be made better an 
clearer. Fortune has not spoiled our friend from Phila- 
delphia. Honors of —e kinds have been lavished upon 

e remains, as some of his business 
associates put it, ‘one of the best all-round men-on earth.” 
In introducing this speaker, I cannot give him a better recom- 
mendation than is conveyed in the simple statement that he 


“has been in the lumber trade for about thirty years and that 


his business has never stopped growing and pity 2 What 
such a man has to say about “Our Interests” should be worth 
hearing, and, as Captain Cuttle uld say, “When heard, 


make a note on.’ 


“Mine be a cot beside a rill,” 
The sentimental poet writes, 

But cots like this don’t fill the bill, 
Except in sentimental flights. 

We stand on very different ground. 
No rills in ours. We need them not, 

Give us, when cots are passed around, 
A Quaker City Lippin-cott. 


Mr. Robert C. Lippincott will now favor us with his views 
on “Our Interests.” 


President Lippincott on “Our Interests.” 

Mr. Toastmaster and gentlemen and fellow members of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association: I shall 
not detain you very long in reference to ‘Our Interests.” It 
has been a puzzle to me just what was intended by that toast. 
I feel sure that this subject has been assigned to me not 
because it was expected that I could tell you anything about 
what your interests are in the national association. I need 
hardly say that I have been interested in everything that is 
being done by our association. ‘This must be evident to all 
of you. Your president of this meeting started out by show- 
ing you the value of this association, and I could not add 
od mere to it. That is certainly where your interests and 
mine lie. f 

Now, gentlemen, it is not my forte to make an after- 
dinner speech. I feel very much like the distinguished gentle- 
man, whom you are all glad to know and Whom not long ago 
we had the opportunity of entertaining in Philadelphia, 
where I took part in the entertainment of this illustrious 
citizen soon after his election to the presidency of the United 
States, on the 24th of November in Philadelphia—I allude 
of course to William McKinley. We said in beginning his 
remarks that he was not good in oratory, and particularly 
so in a speech after election. And while, gentlemen, you 
gave me an opportunity this afternoon to express to you my 
eelings at the preference shown in your vote, and your 
suggestion in that meeting, afterwards confirmed by the 
election of the trustees, it probably is not necessary for me to 
add more to my expression of thankfulness to you for your 
distinguished honor, 

I also want to say to this association that we are all very 
grateful to the people of Pittsburg and to the lumbermen of 
Pittsburg for their entertainment of us on this occasion. 
At our meeting in Baltimore, upon the election of Mr. Bab- 
cock and Mr, Cheyne as members of the board of trustees, 
they accomplished something that had never been done before, 
and that was that our trustees should at that time give their 
confirmation, or at least their votes, for this association 
meeting this year to be held in Pittsburg. They were perse- 
vering then and have been persevering ever since in doing 
everything they could for our pleasure and entertainment. 

Since you have been here you have no doubt seen in many 
places that they have fifty-seven varieties of pickles in Pitts- 

urg. I do not know very much about that, but it was gen- 
erally thought last year that when Pittsburg asked us here, 
following the hospitable entertainment at Baltimore, they 
had probably gotten themselves into a pickle. (Applause.) 
Gentlemen, whether you have fifty-seven varieties of pickles 
or not, you certainly have only one kind of hospitality, and 
that is one which we appreciate and which we have seen 
very much in evidence upon this occasion. 

You have had something said here about the different sec- 
tions of the country, and Pittsburg has been spoken of, and 
we have seen something of her in our visit here. You have 
heard something tonight from the gentleman from Buffalo, 
who I understand wanted to be mayor and could not, and 
you have heard from a gentleman in Pittsburg, who | am 
told could be mayor any time that he wanted to. But we 
have this bill in Pennsylvania that they call the “Ripper” 
bill, and they do not know whether it will be signed at this 
time or not. He told me today that he was going out of the 
country soon, and some say that he probably is going in 
ear to get away from the opportunity of accepting a nom- 
nation. 

Gentlemen, I have been satisfied to be president of your 
association, and I have never been a candidate for mayor of 
Philadelphia, and with the experience our present mayor is 
having, I have no desire to be. 

We have — along nicely with our meeting, and every- 
thing seemed to go smoothly with the exception that about 
lunch time Mr. Scatcherd offered some objections to giving 
his report of the committee on buttons. I have understood 
since that the reason that he did not want to give the report 
until after the smoker was that he was afraid that the 
design upon the buttons would be taken for Mrs. Nation and 
her hatchet, and that the letters upon the buttons would 
be taken to mean ‘Nation Woman’s Liquor Destroying Asso- 
ciation.” (Laughter and applause.) But we had the report 
and Mr. Scatcherd’s fears were unfounded, and I trust that 
this emblem will be worn and will go among the trade as a 
universal badge of our association for the purpose that it 
was intended for. It makes no difference—our trade fol- 
lows the flag—but there are certain attributes of this busi- 
ness that will follow the button, and three of these will be 
known as arbitration, reciprocity and good fellowship. 


Fraternity and a Farewell. 

The toastmaster—With your kind permission I would like 
to have a word or two. The last word belongs to the toast- 
master and I presume the most graceful and merciful thing 
that this functionary can do under present circumstances 
is to make that last word as brief as possible, and I will try 
to do so. You have heard some very able addresses this 
evening and received much sound advice. Let me express 
the hope that we shall all be benefited accordingly. Let us 
take to heart the advisability of a thorough mutuality in 
our business relations with one another, cultivating a spirit 
of kindness and charity to our “poor customers,” whose 
orders for small quantities are rightfully entitled to the. 
same consideration as large orders from large buyers. Let 
us see to it that the wretched practice of backcapping com- 
petitors is discouraged and frowned down. No anathema 
can be too strong to pronounce against this curse of all 
branches of trade. In our broad field there is no reason, no 
excuse, for its existence. There is room enough for all— 
room enough to warrant us all in abiding by the motto of 
“Live and let live.” Competition is the life of trade, but 
only so long as it remains honest. If, for the sake of bid- 
ding low, grade and quality are slighted, look out for the 
recoil, for the ill-gotten profit of today is sure to be followed 
by the retributive loss of trade on the morrow. It is to the 
interest of all of us to labor for the suppression of such 
practices and for the extermination of the whole execrable 
brood of buzzards and irresponsible dealers. Cleanliness is 
next to godliness, and if our business is to be kept clean and 
healthy we must stamp out the vermin. This is plain lan- 
guage, but it is warranted by conditions the existence of 
which is known to every man here; and the duty of coping 
with the evil, individually if we cannot do it in common, is 
distinctly manifest. 

Finally let me, in the name of our city of Pittsburg and 
our local association, extend to the association a warm ac- 
knowledgment of the compliment conveyed by your presence 
here. Pittsburg feels honored by entertaining an assemblage 
such as this, embracing many of the choicest spirits and 
brightest minds in the country. We are glad that you have 
found the way here and we are hopeful that, now that you 
have taken the measure of such hospitality as we have to 
offer you, you will leave us with an inward resolve to come 
back at the earliest opportunity. The latch string will 
always be out and the loving cup will always be ready. I! 
thank you again, gentlemen of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, on behalf of a community which 
takes pride in its ability to appreciate brains, push and 
enterprise—qualities which (need I add?) find their fullest 
exemplification in this gathering. May success attend you; 
and we hope you will always keep us in kindly remembrance. 


The monarch may forget the crown 
That on his head so late hath been; 
The bridegroom may forget the bride 
Was made his own but yester e’en; 
The mother may forget the babe 

That smiled so sweetly on her knee; 
But forget thee will I ne’er, Glencairn, 
And all that thou hast done for me. 


I thank you for your time. Good night. oad 
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CONVENTION FEATURES—PITTSBURG AND ITS LUMBERMEN HOSTS. 





Where the Meetings Were Held—Banquet, Music and Miscellany—A List of the Hosts and Their Committees— 
Pittsburg’s Lumber Activities—Its Great and Growing Manufacturing and Commercial 
Importance—Portraits of the Hosts—An Original Smoker— 


The Meeting Place. 

The sessions of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association were held in the lecture rooms of the Car- 
negie library. It is rare indeed that even so distin- 
guished a body as this association has had the privilege 
of so magnificent a place of meeting a3 the splendid pile 
at Pitts burg kifown as the Carnegie library. The incep- 
tion of this great public monument wa3 in 1831, when 
Andrew Carnegie volunteered 40 give to the city of ]’itts- 
burg $1,000,000 for the purpose of building a structure 

. devoted to letters, music, art and science, conditioned 
only that the city of Pittsburg should guarantee to con- 





CARNEGIE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


tribute the sum of $40,000 annually for its maintenance. 
The splendid building is located in Schenley park, but 
a stone’s throw from the headquarters of the association, 
the Hotel Schenley, near the main entrance of the park 
on Forbes street. The building covers an area of 148 by 
392 feet and is a magnificent specimen of architecture, 
built in the style early Italian renaissance. The material 
is Ohio gray stone. In general effect it is of very careful 
architectural treatment in the way of terraces, ballus- 
trades and steps necessary to give dignity to the placing 
and surroundings of so great a public monument. ‘The 
interior decorations are of the most pleasing character. 
Within its spacious walls are contained four distinct 
departments—a library, a music hall, an art gallery and a 
science museum. Within this splendid public monument 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
permitted to hold its several meetings, > 


Crumbs from the Feast. 

There were many features of that to-be-remembered 
evening that from the very exuberance of hospitality 
and overflow of enjoyment cannot be recorded, but it 
would not do to pass the music by without mention. 
The set program was as follows: 


TOERGE ORCHESTRA, 


Monde, “Nichelingen’”’.... 0c. siscvcosccccees By R. Wagner 

Overture, VERE COUT TOUUEUE oveee cn cccccccccegs F. Suppe 

MRUSONE? PUNO S o:5s bh a othe ee woo cteehaedle 9 +6 Victor Herbert 
Lone Star Quartet. 

Selection Froth: “TON WAGOGE 6 noc cing oe t000 bees De Koven 

I Ain’t A-Goin’ to Weep No More”...... Geo. Totten Smith 

f Lone Star Quartet. 

“Dragon WRN, ULKd oS Nery RAP OR Reed 88 bs 6d. 06 0 ea By Strauss 

Every Race Has a Flag but the Coon”...... Heelen & Helf 
Lone Star Quartet. 

Selection, OEE BEE Rp 6 6660 chheeacteoes Kraker Jack 

Me RMORS COON cil ote ls oths ccicuciones By Samuel Lapin 
Lone Star Quartet. 

I TR vcativtevnnleessiacnnsntisei es Verdi 

Re ORURNY. RII koe tds eae anaeie <> 60 46a Ben Judson 
Lone Star Quartet, 

Selection, “The North and South”................. Tobani 

Coon! Coon). Comal: 65; Dio kic pecs oss By Gene Jefferson 

” P Lone Star Quartet. 

‘Love's ON ONO MINE an Poe cos veo0s ceeds eesdes Molloy 

Wr AIMOPC EAI OE oa. 0d ERC toe ob gao 60 cee A. B. Sloane 

g Lone Star Quartet. 

Selection, ““Mam’selle Awkins”.........+..eeese05 By Arons 

I'm Lending Money to the Government Now’’...Irving Jones 

P ‘ Lone Star Quartet. 

OLR “EO: CONSOEE 35 iicelte'nns oo whee ses By Waldteufel 


These selections were, however, interspersed with 
many popular and patriotic airs and “request” selec- 
tions, many of which brought the banqueters to their 
feet with napkins waving or glasses uplifted, while the 
flutes and violins were drowned in the deep bass chorus 
from three hundred throats. During the toasts, also, 
the Speakers as they rose to respond were greeted with 
propriate selections, the most obvious being “Mary- 
and, My Maryland,” with which General Shryock was 
complimented, and the musical echo of the remarks with 
which Toastmaster Gillespie introduced John N. Scateh- 
erd, “Put Me Off at Buffalo.” 
ene cePitality is something which should be sacred’ from 
yh issecting knife of the critic. The genuine article 
oe age in spirit, however uncouthly displayed, and 
win, ¢ found in the mountaineer’s cabin, the Indian 

'gwam, the tent of the Arab and in the abodes of cul- 

and refinement. It is sometmes imitated from 
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a desire to outdo and outshine others, but that merely 
is a tribute to its worth. In many cities during the 
past nine years have the members of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association partaken of hospital- 
ity, and always the genuine article, royally expressed. 
To say that this last and freshest in the memory has 
surpassed all previous efforts would be to institute a 
comparison which the generous souls of Pittsburg might 
be the first to resent; suffice it, therefore, to say that 
while the nature of their welcome was no surprise to 
those acquainted with them, the noble, lavish and yet 
dignified character of its expression surpassed the high- 
est expectations. The names of the hosts upon that 
occasion may be found in the list of attendants upon 
the convention; still a second time in some remarks 
elsewhere upon Pittsburg as a lumber market; but they 
shall be recorded here for even a third time, “lest we 
forget.” 


Contributors, 


The Nicola Brothers Co. 

KR. V. Babcock & Co. 

J. M. Hastings Lumber Company. 
Flint, Erving & Stoner. 
Pennsylvania Door & Sash Company. 
The Daniels & Collin Company. 
American Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 
Mead & Speer. 

Willson Bros. 

Commercial Sash & Door Company. 
W. EK. Terhune & Co. 

D. L. Gillespie & Co, 

L. L. Satler Lumber Company. 
Curll & Lytle Lumber Company. 

W. G. Gordon. 

W. I. Mitchell. 

The Empire Lumber Company. 
Forest Lumber Company. 

Wm. Schuette & Co. 

The Ruskauff Lumber Company. 
James I, M. Wilson & Co. 

John H. Lindsay. 


The above were the hosts; the guests, as before 
stated, embraced practically all who were in attend- 
ance upon the convention, a list of which appears in 
the convention feport. 

The welcome to Pittsburg was not merely the care- 
less and spontaneous expression of the moment, it was 
premeditated, systematic, thoughtful, provident; and 
those who were responsible for it may be found largely 
among the members of the following committees, though 
all the rest of the trade lent a hand wherever opportu- 
nity offered: 


Committees. 
FINANCIAL COMMITTER, 


J. B. Flint, W. E. Terhune, 
J. L. Lytle, A. M. Turner. 
Alex. Wilson, 

ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE. 
J. A. Cheyne, L. L. Satler, 


; Frank Wilson. 
J. M. Hastings, 
BANQUET COMMITTER. 

F. R. Babcock, Frank Pearson, 
E..C, Brainerd, D. L. Gillespie, 
John H. Lindsay, 

TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE. 
W. D. Johnston, M. W. Teufel, 
Wm. G. Gordon, J. J. Mead. 
W. I. Mitchell, 


The Headquarters. 

The hotel headquarters of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association were at the Hotel Schenley. 
This hotel is a recent structure and is located opposite 
Schenley park and almost directly opposite Carnegie 
library. In the summer season it is the center of a 
delightful beauty spot from which is wafted the fragrance 
of flowers, and is within the shade of trees, overlooking 
ravines and by paths of the romatic Schenley park 
and the endless boulevards and rugged scenery of High- 
land Park, nearby. 

The hotel is constructed of steel and brick, is very 
imposing, is modern in all respects and is equipped with 
every convenience of modern hostelries. It has about 
it an air of exquisite elegance and affords many fascinat- 
ing attractions peculiar to itself. While it is well without 
the turmoil of the business district of the city, it is within 
reasonable access of he down town district by reason of 
several lines of efficient electric cars. Near by and along- 
side the surrounding avenues and boulevards may be seen 
the mansions of the “iron kings” of Pittsburg. The 
hotel is located in the very heart of the exclusive resi- 
dence portion of the city with environments that are pe- 
culiarly attractive. The admirable management of the 
proprietor, James Riley, during the attendance of the 
members of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers” 
Association was particularly manifest, 


Pittsburg as a Lumber-Center. 

The importance of Pittsburg both as a. center for 
the wholesaling of lumber and its immense consumptive 
requirements has been but little expatiated upon. Be- 
yond question the consuming demand for lumber in 





this district per capita is far in excess of that of any 
other locality in the United States. It seems not only 
remarkable but incomprehensible that such should be 
the fact in a community devoted largely to iron and 
steel production. Nevertheless it is true. A conserva- 
tive estimate of the annual consumption of lumber in 
Pittsburg and its immediate vicinity is in the neigh- 
borhood of 600,000,000 feet a year. This lumber com- 
prises the entire range of American forest products. 
The principal items of the trade are white pine and 
hemlock; followed next by the general range of hard- 
woods, but poplar, gum, cypress, yellow pine (long- 
leaf, shortleaf, and North Carolina), and the Pacific 
coast woods form no inconsiderable portion. Preemi- 
nently it is a common lumber market, although vast 
quantities of stock suitable for pies purposes go 
into annual consumption. While the producers of iron, 
steel, glass, chemicals and general miscellaneous manu- 
facturing lines use large quantities of lumber, another 
large element of consumption is the house building trade. 
Pittsburg is a vast beehive of workingmen’s homes, 
and it is the pride of every laborer to own his own 
habitation. Numberless blocks of workmen’s houses are 
constantly being erected and these find ready sale to 
the frugal manipulator of iron. Pittsburg as a lum- 
ber market is particularly distinguished as being the 
foremost white pine consuming market in the United 
States. White pine has been its first and constant 
love, 

As will be seen by the list of contributors to the 
entertainment of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, there are twenty-two wholesale oper- 
ators in. lumber in the Pittsburg trade. Members of 
every one of these institutions were represented on 
the seyeral committees of entertainment of the National 
association. While the total trade of Pittsburg proper 
is not entirely controlled by Pittsburg wholesalers, still 
a large proportion of it is handled through this source. 
It is safe to say that the wholesale trade of Pittsburg, 
whose trade comprises not only that of Pittsburg proper 
but extends over a very wide area east and west and 
north and south, today dispose of between 700,000,000 
and 800,000,000 feet of lumber annually. The trade 
is made up of men of high character and ample capital, 
and as a whole they compare favorably with the most 
distingutished lumber communities of any other part 
of the country. 


The Trip to Homestead. 


On Thursday morning, March 7, the visitors to the 
National association meeting were the guests of the 
local host on a trip to the Homestead plant of the 
Carnegie Steel Company. The start was made from 
the Hotel Schenley at 10 o’clock. The party was con- 
veyed to the Homestead plant, six miles distant, by 
means of six special trolley cars. On arrival at the 
big plant the party was taken in charge by courteous 
attendants and every detail of the great enterprise of 
steel and iron production and reduction was exhibited. 
The party was shown train loads of crude ore, and 
the varied processes required for its transformation 
into armor plate, steel rails, boiler plate, channel iron, 
bar iron ete. It was intensely interesting and every 
one came back from the tour with an added knowledge 
of the greatness of Pittsburg as an iron producing 
center. 

This single works of the Carnegie company occupies 
an area of upwards of 300 acres; it gives employment 
to about 6,000 men and has a monthly pay roll of 
$500,000. 

From even a purely lumberman’s standpoint the ma- 
chinery pee Ra in this giant enterprise was particu- 
larly interesting. To be sure there were no Allis tele- 


scopic double cutting bands and not even a Mershon . 


resaw. But there was a good. deal of machinery in 
evidence that bore a very close resemblance to'a saw 
mill equipment. The immense rolls with their result- 
ant product were not entirely dissimilar to an immense 
gang. Almost an.exact duplicate of log turners were 
seen in use’ handling the immense billets of steel as 
they were turned and rolled; live rolls and chain sort- 
ing rigs were almost a counterpart of those seen in 
an ordinary saw mill. Lumbermen were much inter- 
ested in the processes exhibited, and with one accord 
it was decided that the waste about a big iron plant 
was very slight in comparison with that encountered 
in a saw mill. Here the crude ore is melted into pigs, 
transformed into “billets” and rolled into. immense 
“sticks” not dissimilar from square timber. This again 
is cut to lengths for the rolling mills, but the waste 
is.all reconverted and forms a part of the next giant 
“stick.” These great hot bars of iron and steel are 
cut to lengths by means of circular saws, the toothing 


‘ of. which would not appeal to any saw mill man as 


being up to date. 

The party returned to the Hotel Schenley at 1 o’clock 
in time for lunch and the afternoon session of the 
meeting. ; 

(Continued on page 66.) 
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EE. V. BABCOCK, oO. H. BABCOCK, Ff. R. BABCOCK, J. A. CHEYNE, 
IE. V. Babcock & Co. E. V. Babcock & Co. E. V. Babcock & Co. Pennsylvania Door & Sash Co. 


D. L. GILLESPIE, FRANK PBRARSON, MOREY W. TEUFEL, 
D. L. Gillespie & Co. Commercial Sash & Door Company. J. M. Hastings Lumber Company. J. M. Hastings Lumber Company. 


J. B. FLINT, ROWLAND H. ERVING, BH. H. STONER, R. D. BAKER, 
Flint, Erving & Stoner. Flint, Erving & Stoner. Flint, Erving & Stoner. Empire Lumber Company. 
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W. BH. TERHUNE ELIOT J. COBB, BH. B. SPEDR, ‘ J. J. MBAD, 
W. BH. Terhune & Co. W. BH. Terhune &Co., | Mead & Speer. . Mead & Speer. 


Portrait Gallery, Pittsburg Hosts of the National Wholesale Lumper Dealers’ Association. 
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. LINDSAY. B. C. BRAINERD, VER P. NICOLA, F. F. NICOLA, 
; Nicola Bros. Company. Nicola Bros. Company. Nicola Bros. Company. 


L. L. SATTLER, ALEX WILLSON, F. EB. WILLSON, W. D. JOHNSTON, 
L. L. Sattler Lumber Company. Willson Bros. Willson Bros. American Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 


H. V. CURLL, J. L. LYTLE, W. W. COLLIN, G. B. DANIELS. 
Curll & Lytle Lumber Company. Curll & Lytle Lumber Company. Daniels & Collin Company. Daniels & Coliin Company. 


WM. SCHUETTR, F. W. RUSKAUFF, JAMES I. M. WILSON, 
Wm. Schuette & Co. The Ruskauff Lumber Company. Jas. I. M. Wilson & Co. W. 1 MITCHELL, 


Portrait Gallery, Pittsburg Hosts of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
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(Continued from page 63.) 
The City of the Convention. 


Situated at the head of the Ohio river and flanked 
on either side by the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers, 
Pittsburg occupies a position in the vast industrial area 
which has made the name synonymous with great 
wealth, prosperity and business hustle throughout the 
world. It has been rightly said that “Pittsburg is the 
center—the capital—of the greatest industrial empire 
on the globe.” ‘The territory within a radius of seven- 
ty-five miles from the Allegheny county court house 
has been termed the “Pittsburg district.” This includes 
a population of over 2,500,000 busy people living in 
counties under the governments of Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia but so closely allied in industrial 
pursuits as to be absorbed as part of the Smoky City 
district. This absorption embraces the active towns of 
Allegheny, McKeesport, Braddock, Homestead, Beaver, 
Beaver Falls, New Castle, Sharon, Youngstown, Wheel- 
ing, Tarentum, and Ford City, whose populations and 
industries contribute to Pittsburg’s supremacy. 

Statistics show that in this territory there are 3,300 
different kinds of manufactories employing 250,000 men 
and operated by capital amounting to $2,000,000,000. 
Should the Greater Pittsburg charter become a realiza- 
tion, by the consolidation of all the various cities and 
boroughs in Allegheny county Pittsburg would rank as 
the fifth city in population (1,000,000) in the United 
States. It is the second city in Pennsylvania in popu- 
lation, manufactures and wealth. It has been prophe- 
sied that “in the next generation the Pittsburg district 
will extend from Wheeling to Morgantown on the riv- 
ers, and by the railways east and west to an extent 
no one can tell.” 

Contrary to the policy adopted by other cities, Pitts- 
burg does not find it necessary to offer a bonus of 
land, money or exemption from taxation to manufac- 
turers to bring their industries to the city, for owing 
to the splendid natural advantages all available space 
has been taken up and in consequence the beautiful 
hills, valleys and banks along the Monongahela and 
Allegheny are one great extent of busy manufactories. 
This great district produces a greater amount of the 
following manufactures than any other in the world: 
Steel and iron, plate glass, tumblers, tin plate, pickles, 
petroleum, steel cars, air brakes and electrical machin- 
ery, window glass and tableware, steel and wrought 
iron pipe, coal and coke, corks, natural gas, fire brick 
and clay. 

In a recent interview with George H. Anderson, sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Gommerce and the best 
posted man on Pittsburg in the country, he said: 

Pittsburg Is the great coal center of production and will be 
wonderfully benefited by the fuel famine in Europe and other 
parts of the world caused by declining production and in- 
creasing consumption. With unlimited natural resources and 
best facilities for distribution by both railway and water 


transportation, nothing stands in the way of giving the city 
of Pittsburg the pre-eminence It deserves. 


The Pittsburg coal field makes the following showing: 


Tatimated. ComtAOG .2 conc oss00csescnses 10,000,000,000 tons 
Amount consumed in Pittsburg district 
ee ea cevervecere 2,000,000 tons 
Entire amount mined annually.......... 15,000,000 tons 
Number of miners employed............. 0,000 


At this rate of consumption it will take nearly 700 
years to exhaust the great Pittsburg coal fields. 

The iron and steel industry of Pittsburg stands also 
first in that line in the world. The mammoth works of 
the Carnegie Steel Company are all in the vicinity 
of Pittsburg and include the Edgar ‘Thomson furnaces, 
the Duquesne furnaces, the Carrie furnaces, the Lucy 
furnaces, the Edgar Thomson foundry, the Duquesne 
steel works, the Keystone bridge works, the Upper 
Union mills and the Lower Union mills. The capacity 
is 3,250,000 gross tons of steel annually. Armor for the 
United States, Russian and Japanese navies has been 
furnished by this concern. 

The Westinghouse interests are the most extensive 
of the kind in the world and consist of the com- 
bined interests of several different corporations under 
one management in the manufacture of air brakes, elec- 
trie appliances and engines of all kinds. The entire 
capitalization amounts to $35,000,000, worth about 
$65,000,000. The air brake company employs 2,500 
skilled workmen, and its capacity is one set of air 
brakes every minute of a working day. The electric 
and manufacturing company employs 6,500 workmen 
at its plant in East Pittsburg. The output of this 
immense establishment is used in every country in the 
world. 

Pittsburg is considered the cradle of the oil business. 
It has been. the market for the entire product ‘since 
it was transported overland a few gallons at a time. 
At the present time there are established in the city 
eight refineries whose combined capacity is 10,000 bar- 
relg of oil a day. Immense fortunes have been and 
are still being made in this industry. The manufacture 
of oil well tools, machinery and pipe is another colossal 
industry of this wonderful city, and the benefits which 
accrue from the combined interests are great in mag- 
nitude, 

Natural gas, that wonderful fuel, is a great factor 
in the growth and importance of Pittsburg; 2,500 miles 
of pipe line and 1,200 wells furnish the supply of nat- 
ural gas to 40,000 families. 

_The glass industry, which was established in this 
city just 104 years ago, stands preeminent in the 
development of the country. It is the leading plate 
glass center of the world, and yields 40 percent of the 
entire production of the window glass in the United 
States. 

Pittsburg has the largest pickling and preserving 
works in the world; which employs 2,400 hands and uses 
the product of 17,000 acres of land. Its locomotive 
works are of great value and 3,075 machinists are em- 





loyed daily in turning out these engines, which may 
Se found in so distant a part of the world as the Holy 
Land. 

The boiler-making business is extensive and an idea 
of its size may be gathered from the fact that $5,0uu 
a day is required to pay the employees. Pittsburg is the 
only city in the world which manufactures coal drill- 
ing machines, the invention of a Pittsburger. Drop 
forging is a large and increasing business in Pittsburg 
and has now reached a volume of $1,250,000 annually. 
In the railroad supply business, in stove manufactures, in 
oil, paint, varnish and white lead manufacture, in 4 
per, mining iron ore, cork factories, making of brick, 
tile and terra cotta ware Pittsburg stands in the first 
rank. 

The great growth and resources of the sixty-nine in- 
corporated banks and trust companies in Pittsburg and 
Allegheny testify to the remarkable progress made in 
the financial world by this city. An idea of the rapid 
march may be gleaned by the figures showing the growth 
of clearing house reports. In 1866 the largest month’s 
return showed $9,968,904; the total for the year, $83,- 
731,242. In 1899, the largest month, $170,548,957; to- 
tal for the year, $1,528,478,652. 

Trustees’ Meeting. 

The meeting of the trustees was held immediately 
after the adjournment of the ninth annual session, of 
which Charles M. Betts was chosen chairman and Lewis 
C. Slade, secretary. At this meeting all of the officers 
of the association were re-elected for another year, and 
Messrs. Perry and McKelvey were re-engaged as secre- 
tary and as counsel, with complimentary allusions 
to their faithfulness and efficiency. That was practi- 
cally all of the business coming before the meeting. The 
officers so re-elected were the following: 

President—R. C. Lippincott. 

First vice president—Pendennis White. 

Second vice president—Charles H. Bond. 

Treasurer—Frederick W, Cole. 

Secretary—BE. F. it f 

Couasel—John J. McKelvey. 

The treasurer’s report, which was presented to and 
approved by the trustees’ meeting just prior to the 
regular meeting was as follows: 

Treasurer’s Report. 

As treasurer, I beg leave to submit the following 

report for the year ending March 1, 1901: 
RECEIPTS. 


March 1, 1900, cash on hand........... $ 3873.30 
Received from dues, etc.......ccceeeeee 12,617.04 
Ottawa Fire Relief Fund............... 286.00 

$13,276.34 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

NE ibs 5 6:0 0.000 ¥,05 5.4095 04.0.89:0400" $ 6,368.96 
ET bis 055s 040 ss a ous nes noses eh nus 1,038.36 
BULOPROT 6 TOCG. «0 00.000 000. recerscecseee 400,00 
Postage, adv., printing and sundries.... 4,728.66 
Ottawa Fire Relief Fund .............-- 286.00 
COSA OR DENG 20s cccvccesevvecccesseve 454.36 

$13,276.34 


Respectfully submitted, 
F. W. Core, Treasurer. 


The Retailers’ Wednesday Morning Conference. 


The retailers in attendance at the convention held a 
conference at 11:30 a. m. Wednesday, Richard Torpin, 
of Philadelphia, being chairman and L. A. Mansfield, of 
New Haven, Conn., acting as secretary. A roll call 
was taken, being practically a duplicate of the list of 
accredited delegates from retail associations as pub- 
lished elsewhere in the convention report; E. L. Ed- 
wards, of Newark, N. J., also being present, but with- 
out authority to represent thé retailers’ association in 
that state. 

Practically the only business of the conference was 
the adoption of resolutions presented by Mr. Lake, and 
which will be found incorporated in the report of the 
conference of retailers with the committee on trade 
relations. The motion to adopt these resolutions 
received several seconds and elicited a considerable 
amount of discussion, in which nearly all the retailers 
present participated, it being practically the only mat- 
ter brought up as a live issue in the relations between 
retailers and wholesalers. This fact in itself seemed to 
be quite significant, and the retailers expressed them- 
selves upon this subject as confident of the hearty co- 
operation of their friends the wholesalers, and renewed 
their expressions of loyal reciprocity to inter-associa- 
tion principles. 


The Smoker. 


On Wednesday evening the members of the Nationa] 
Wholesale Dealers’ Association were invited by their 
Pittsburg host to attend what was modestly called “A 
Smoker,” at the Hotel Schenley. The large billiard 
room had been cleared of its tables, the room was beau- 
tifully decorated, a temporary stage had been erected 
and a splendid orchestra had been provided. Each vis- 
itor was presented with a-card of admission which con- 
sisted of a silk covered button upon which was em- 
bellished in gilt a bull-dog pipe. Surely pipes were 
there and so was tobacco, but cigars and steins were 
more in evidence. Something of the character of the 
program of entertainnment can best be judged by the 
bill appended: 





Ay EIOU COND BARS aN See ccc cc teeta eae A Few Remarks 
2. Smith, Doty and Coe........... Premier Musical Artists 
SB. NOR BIB TER cc cb bbs buen Balladist 
Meee eS RE ee pe ar peer Comedy Pianist 
Se RS CL ee “The Little Fellow” 
6. Miss Maude Amber ............ -- “Dear Old London” 
7. The po phon ONL eee “Street Urchins” 
B.S PRUNE. vc cc cccc veces tnbnawkeeee Glees 
9. The Boxing Roosters.............. To a Finish—Maybe 


It was an exceedingly “warm” vaudeville entertain- 
ment. There were singers who could sing; there were 
dancers who could dance; there were musical mokes 








who could extract music from anything from a cab- 
bage to a piano, and there was a bluff cocking main, 
The music was of a character to drive dull care away 
from every one, and the refrains sung in concert were 
an indubitable evidence that even greatness can unbend, 


A Good Class at Pittsburg. 


W. J. T. Saint, Vicegerent Snark for western Pennsyl- 
vania, held a most successful concatenation at the Gris- 
wold hotel, Pittsburg, Pa., on March 6. The presiding 
Nine were: Snark, B. M. Bunker; Senior Hoo-Hoo, Wii- 
liam Ahlers; Junior Hoo-Hoo, W. E. Barns; Scrivenoter, 
W. E. Ford; Custocatian, N. E. Graham; Jabberwock, 
KE. P. Marsh; Bojum, A. D. McLeod; Arcanoper, H. W, 
Sellers; Gurdon, Gilbert Martin. The initiates were: 
Alexander John Swan, Alfred John Diebold, George 
Leaining Gearing, Henry Earl Hill, Louis Patterson 
Gearing, Albert Edward Murphy, all of Pittsburg; 
Charles Albert Stacy and Charles “Mud Lake” Miller, of 
Cleveland, Ohio; Charles “Corset” Shriver, Massillon, 
Ohio; Robert West Morehead, Kittaning, Pa.; Charles 
Albert Phillips, Sharpsburg, Pa.; Henry “Middleman” 
Wise, Harmony, Pa.; Charles Henry Bruckman, Alle- 
gheny, Pa.; J. Emanuel Heidrick, Westboro, Wis.; Wil- 
liam Thomas Hunter, Cumberland, Md. An “on the roof” 
followed, where a generous repast was enjoyed and the 
usual toasts were responded to. The concatenation dis- 
persed at a late hour, after voting Vicegerent Saint’s 
first effort a thorough success and extending a vote of 
thanks to Kittens Barns and McLeod for their efficient 
help in the work. These were in attendance: 


B. M. Bunker, Altoona, Pa. H. A. Hallowell, Cincinnati, 
Ed M. Vietmelier, Pittsburg. A. D. McLeod, Cincinnati, 


G. A. Kammerer, Pittsburg. LL. 8. Stone, New York city. 
H. W. Sellers, Pittsburg. J. J. Rumbarger, Philadelphia. 
R. W. Moore, Pittsburg. D. L. Taylor, Brookville. 
F. N. Levens, Pittsburg. F. L. Verstine, Brookville. 
W. 8. Hill, Pittsburg. F. P. Plyler, Brookville. 
W. S. Haymaker, Pittsburg. J. R. Branin, Brookville. 
FE. P. Marsh, Pittsburg. F. L. Haines, Brookville, 
William E. Barns, St. Louis, F. C. Deemer, Brookville, 

Mo. F. W. James, Lexington, 
“ ~ Steedman, St. Louis, Okla. Ter. 

° 


ames Wilson, jr., Wapako- 


N. E. Graham, East Grady. neta, Ohio. 

em ~ Hayward, Columbus, 7.5. McPherson, Evansville, 
0. nd. 

W. J. T. Saint, Sharpsburg. G. C. Martin, Carnegie. 

BE. T. Fifer, Chicago. EK. P. Ransom, Cleveland, 

Cc. H. Mohrhoff, Allegheny. EK. D. Pool, Dayton, Ohio. 

W. J. Kopp, Allegheny. I. M. Smith, Newark, Ohio. 

W. LL. Enos, Allegheny. Cc. A. Smith, Newark, Ohio. 

A. H. Schwerd, Allegheny. John T. Parsons, Kent, Ohio. 

William Ahlers, Allegheny. FH. R. Dowler, Braddock. 

Cc. W. Tomlinson, Cincinnati, J. W. Kitchen, Ashland, Ky. 

A. W. Thomas, Cincinnati, W. E. Ford, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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AN ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK CITY WHOLE- 
SALERS. 


New York, March 11.—A pet project of local inter- 
est, especially with those New Yorkers who attended 
the Pittsburg convention last week, took shape in the 
Smoky City. 

There had been some talk for a year or more among 
the wholesale dealers in New York city that in their 
judgment the time was ripe for the formation of a local 
wholesale dealers’ association. At the present time 
practically all of the wholesale dealers in this city 
are members of the New York Lumber Trade Associa- 
tion, which was organized strictly by the retailers of this 
market. The wholesalers were asked to and did become 
members of the New York Lumber Trade Association 
at the time because they wanted to show their sympathy 
with the movement and further because at that time the 
retail association had not developed into its present 
influential and flourishing condition; but now that the 
New York Lumber Trade Association is on such a solid 
basis, and because of the fact that the matters which are 
brought before that association are almost exclusively 
such as pertain to the interests of the retailers, it has 
been considered that a local wholesale association would 
be a great benefit not only to the wholesalers but to the 
whole trade. As it is understood, the organization of 
this wholesale association is being considered with a 
view of working in harmony with the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association and the New York 
Lumber Trade Association, and because the wholesalers 
who have this matter under consideration believe that 
there are some local matters which neither of the above 
associations embrace within the scope of their pa. 

With these thoughts in view a meeting of all of the 
New York wholesalers who attended the recent con- 
vention of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at Pittsburg was held in the Hotel Schen- 
ley on Wednesday afternoon, March 13. At this informal 
meeting Robert W. Higbie was named chairman and 
John Harker, of Wiley, Harker & Co., was named sec- 
retary. The following resolution was adopted and 
signed, and at the meeting called for on Saturday, March 
16, the question to be discussed and considered will 
be the advisability and desirability of organizing this 
local association. All wholesale lumber dealers of New 
York city have been invited to be present and a thorough 
interchange of opinions will no doubt solve this question. 

We, the undersigned resident wholesale lumber dealers of 
the city of New York, believe that the present is a favorable 
time for the organization of a wholesale lumber dealers 
association of New York city, the objects of which shall be 
the promotion of healthy trade relations and the improve- 
ment of the lumber trade generally, and we cordially invite 
the wholesale dealers of New York city to co-operate by 
becoming members, and further that all the wholesale lum- 
ber dealers of New York city be invited to meet with us 
Saturday, March 16, 1901, at 2 o’clock p. m., at the rooms 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
66 Broadway, New York city, to perfect a permanent OI 
ganization. 

(Signed) 

MarsH & McCLENNEN, 
GOUVERNEDR B. SMITH, 
Hoicoms & CASKEY, 
Hmnry Capp, 

R. W. Hicsin, 


CHEQUASSET LUMBER COMPANY 
Freperick W. CoLe, 

Price & Hart, 

Witey, Harker & Co., 

W. R. Creep & Co. 
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A Mammoth Cypress Order for the [etropolis—Prospects from the Canisteo Failure—A New 
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THE METROPOLITAN MARKET. 


New York, March 11—The New Yorkers who at- 
tended the Pittsburg convention came back in high good 
humor. They had had a pleasant time going and com- 
ing and while in the Smoky City, and they returned to 
find that trade had been good while they were away and 
that the firmness in prices seemed bound to keep up. 

J. CG. Turner, of the J. C. Turner Cypress Lumber 
Company, arrived from the south today. He looks as 
though he enjoyed every minute of the time he was 
absent from the city. He said: 

I’ve been away five weeks, and I found New Orleans dur- 
ing Mardi Gras time as pleasant a place as ever. But of 
course pleasure wasn’t all that I went down for. I found 
gverything booming in the ane line. Stocks were not very 
large and orders were plentiful. Although all my arrange- 
ments had practically been made before I left, still there 
ig some satisfaction in telling you that I closed all the con- 
tracts I expected to, which means that 1 have bought and 
contracted for 80,000,000 feet of cypress, 30,000,000 feet 
of which are on sticks either at the yard or mill, besides 
75,000,000 shingles. You understand, of course, that we 
always aim to have a two years’ supply ahead. 


During the past six months Mr. Turner’s company, it 
may also be stated, has purchased 30,000 acres and now 
owns 300,000,000 feet of cypress timber, which it will 
not be the policy of the company to develop inside of 
five years. 

During his stay in this city last week J. B. Ransom, 
head of the house of J. B. Ransom & Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., announced that their hardwood export business 
had grown to such proportions that they were com- 
pelled to open a London branch. His brother, James 
McEwen Ransom, has gone over and will be in charge. 
The office will be in the Hamilton house. : 

Recent visitors to the city were: E. J. Booth and his 
agent, W. J. Casey, of the J. R. Booth Lumber Com- 
pany, Burlington, Vt.; George S. Dailey, of the Stillings, 
Whitney & Barnes Lumber Company, North Tonawanda, 
N. Y.; R. 8S. Cohn, of the Roanoke Railroad & Lumber 
Company, Norfolk, Va., who left here to go to Bos- 
ton; E. I. Carpenter, of the Shevlin-Carpenter Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, and E. C. Mershon, of W. B. 
Mershon & Co., Saginaw, Mich., who was here to at- 
tend a meeting of woodworking machinery manufactur- 
ers and left here to go to Fall River, Mass., to dispose 
of a pony band mill. 

The serious illness of O. Lavelle, dealer in hardwoods, 
45 Broadway, is announced. My. Lavelle is troubled 
with a growth in one ear and is to have an operation 
performed in the Long Island City hospital this week. 

J, Rogers has been appointed eastern agent at 18 
Broadway of G. S. Briggs & Co., while C. C. Wiegand, 
formerly a door, sash and blind manufacturer at Union- 
port, N. Y., is looking after the metropolitan interests 
of H. C. Magruder, of 18 Broadway. 

KE. A. Landon, of the Chicago Coal & Lumber Com- 
pany, will start the latter part of this week on a trip 
to Canada. 

J. B. Murphree left Friday last for a trip to Jackson- 
ville, Fla, 


The Week’s Charters. 


Timber rates from the gulf to United Kingdom and 
continent have further yielded and some improvement in 
demand has resulted. We quote the market 97s 6d and 
102s 6d. Contracts are made for tonnage with deals from 
the provinces upon the basis of 45s and 47s 6d to west 
coast of England. There is rather more inquiry for 
boats upon time contract, and rates have strengthened 
somewhat, though the market is not quotably higher. 
Freights for sail tonnage to the River Plate continue 
quiet, though in the face of light tonnage offerings rates 
are fully sustained. Lumber and general cargo orders to 
the West Indies continue scarce, though rates are re- 
garded as somewhat steadier. Tonnage for the home 
Voyage continues in demand, with previous rates bid, 
but. offerings are light. Coasting lumber. vessel rates 
indicate a stronger tendency, though shippers, with few 
urgent orders on hand, hesitate to meet the higher quo- 
tations named. The market is firm, however, upon the 
basis of $4.75 from Brunswick to New York, with limited 
tonnage offerings at this figure. 


The following are some of the fixtures for the week: 
Steamer Ursula Bright, Pensacola to Greenock, timber, 
97s 6d, April. ; 
I Steamer Cairncrag, Pensacola to Southampton, Plymouth, 
“een and Queensboro, timber, 102s 6d. April. 
nee Aureola, Ship Island to Fecamp, timber, 103s 94, 
ontenmer Moniton. Pensacola to Relfast. Greenock or Tiver- 
D Hf timber. 102s 6d. one port: 1048 6d If two. March. 
b tamer Rylands, Pensacola to the United Kingdom, tim- 
er. 102s 64d. 
rineamer Hendonhall, Pensacola to Dublin. Greenock or 
4 ae timber. 102s 64 one port: 104s 6d if two, March. 
St p Athena, Mobile to Lubec, timber, 117s 64. 
7 eamer Glendevon, Pascagoula to Ruenos Ayres, lumber, 
go" seamer Endsleigh, Pascagoula to Rosarto, lumber, $17.50, 


Bark Alexander R 

#10: te Rorario se Boston to Buenos Ayres, lumber, 
a Kerake. Pensacola to Rio Janeiro, lumber. $14. 

$11: oF he zermouth, N. S., to Buenos Ayres lumber, 


temeomet Gertrude A. Bartlett, Sabine Pass to Progresso, 


8 ; - 
sr nmooner James ‘Slater, Brunswick to Havana, lumber, 


Schooner Mohegan. Ship Island to Montreal, $10 


8 ; 
lumber $a 5y°tte R. Russell, Jacksonville to Philadelphia, 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato, N. Y., March 13.—The annual meeting of 
the Buffalo Lumber Exchange takes place on the 16th. 
President Preisch is entitled to a re-election, and he 
will be given it without doubt if he does not decline, 
for he is well qualified and has done well during the 
past year. 

C. W. Betts will not be here for the annual meeting, 
as he goes east before the end of the week for a look 
at the New York and Philadelphia markets. He reports 
about 3,000,000 feet of good lumber ready to come down 
as soon as the lakes open. 

The Buffalo lumbermen express much regret at the 
refusal of Alfred Haines to remain a member of the 
board of directors of the National association. Buffalo 
loses a representative by it, too, which is also unfor- 
tunate. 

M. E, Preisch, of Haines & Co., who went to the Pacific 
coast some weeks ago, returns this week. 

The Nelson Holland interest now has two lake tows 
ready to begin business as soon as the season opens. 
The C. Hebard and tow has been bought and the D. 
Leuty and tow are under season charter. The Byng 
Inlet mills already have about 10,000,000 feet of lumber 
ready to come down and the saws will be started about 
April 10 on a large cut. Ice is twenty-eight inches 
thick in the harbor at the mills, but the wind usually 
opens up the route before lower Lake Erie is free of ice. 

Frank T. Sullivan has returned to Panther, W. Va., 
where he has for some time held the position of fore- 
man at the mills of W. M. Ritter, of Columbus. There 
are eight saw mills in the business, the cut being largely 
poplar. 

Since laying out the strike at the Goodyear saw mills 
at Austin, Pa., very cold, Manager W. H. Sullivan has 
been severely ill, but has now nearly recovered. The 
mills are running on time that promises to make good 
that lost in the strike. 

F. H. & C. W. Goodyear are talking of building 
another line of railroad to connect their present road 
more closely with the roads running in this direction. 
The plan does not appear to be entirely worked out, but 
it may be run from Canisteo or Addison on the Erie to 
their line in Pennsylvania. This road, originally 
planned and built as a mere lumber line, is now a good 
paying affair and will be permanent. 

It appears that the new hardwood inspection p'an of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association is still but 
partly understood, so the association has just issued 
10,000 copies of a pamphlet that not only gives full 
details of the undertaking but the names of the inspect- 
ors so far appointed. Surveyor General M. M. Wall 
can furnish them here if desired. 

L. M. Hewitt, receiver of the C. E. Kellogg sash and 
door factory at Canisteo, has now made a thorough in- 
spection of the condition of the plant and its prospects 
and states that it is in better condition, especially as 
regards outside affairs, than he expected. He will run 
it for all it is worth and has still more sanguine hopes 
that he can pull it through the difficulty, though he 
does not deny that profits in that branch of business 
are generally small. Buffalo dealers do not appear to 
be much hit by the failure, as they generally refused to 
sell Miss Kellogg anything some time ago, although she 
came to Buffalo in person sometimes and tried to ob- 
tain credit. © 

The H. M. Loud’s Sons Lumber Company is rebuild- 
ing its steamer Seattle, so that she will be a more all- 
round lumber carrier. Her sides will be raised con- 
siderably. Repairs are also being made to the Ketcham, 
which is a heavy lumber carrier. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


Nortn ToNAWANDA, N. Y., March 11.—Local whole- 
salers returning from the convention at Pittsburg last 
week report the meeting one of the most beneficial ever 
attended. The honor conferred by the convention upor 
Pendennis White, of White, Rider & Frost, and Carl M. 
Smith, of Smith, Fassett & Co., in electing the former 
first vice president and trustee and the latter a trus- 
tee, is appreciated by the lumbermen of the Tonawandas. 
Besides the above named lumbermen this market was 
represented by T. J. Wilson, of the Muskoka Lumber 
Company, and George S. Dailey, of Skillings, Whitney 
& Barnes Lumber Company. 

The Niagara River Planing Mill Company, on Main 
street, recently secured an order from an easterm eon- 
cern whereby it will have to furnish about 600,000 feet 
of various grades of white pine dressed each month 
until next winter. 

Among those chosen last week to prepare a program 
for dedicatory and opening day ceremonies at the Pan- 
American Exposition was Pendennis White, of White, 
Rider & Frost, of North Tonawanda. 

Frank I. Alliger, box shook mill operator, has ‘an- 
nounced his intention to purchase two Westinghouse 
motors, one of 75-horse power and the’ other of 15-horse 
power, with which to operate his mill’ in place of. 
steam. ’ 

The new saw mill which Ira M. Rose, of Tonawanda, 
has been building at Model City, Niagara county, New 


York, was put im operation for the first time last week. 
An attorney has been appointed referee in the pro- 
ceeding for the voluntary dissolution of the Niagara 
Falls Lumber & Coal Company, to be dissolved because 
its stockholders cannot agree upon its management. 

A number of permits have been granted lately for 
the construction of lodging houses here for the accom- 
modation of Pan-American Exposition visitors who are 
expected to turn in this direction for such privileges. 
The construction of many residence buildings is also 
scheduled to begin as soon as the frost shall leave the 
groumd sufficiently to allow foundations to be constructed. 

After much jockeying the river and harbor bill failed 
to become a law after all, thus depriving the Tona- 
wandas and the Niagara river, between this port and 
Buffalo, of the proposed appropriation of $257,700 for 
much needed improvement that the local lumbermen have 
long contended for and which up to a few days before 
the adjournment of congress seemed a certainty. The 
unfavorable disposition of the matter by the federal 
authorities has not disheartened the local lumbermen, 
as they have announced their determination to make 
a greater effort than ever before at the next session 
of congress to secure the appropriation. 

Frank J. Aldrich has severed his connection with 
Smith, Fassett & Co., having become a partner with 
Ira M. Rose in the saw mill and hardwood industry 
near Model City, this state. 

A call has been issued to the retail lumber dealers 
of Niagara county, which includes those of North Tona- 
wanda, to meet at the Imperial hotel at Niagara Falls 
next Friday evening for the purpose of organizing a 
retail lumber dealers’ association to include them only. 
It is reported that one of the objects of the association 
will be to establish a uniform price list. 

Lumbermen at this market do not figure on receiving 
Iumber by vessel any earlier this spring than last year, 
as fully as much if not more ice is reported for pas- 
sage through the Niagara river this spring than in 
the same period in 1900, Lake Erie being frozen over 
from Fairport to Buffalo. 

LeGrand S. DeGraff, manager of the A. Weston & 
Sons Lumber Company, and bride have returned from 
a wedding tour of a month’s duration in the south 
and will make their home in this city. 

Theodore S. Fassett, of Smith, Fassett & Co., and 
family are spending a month at Palm Beach, Fla, 

George 8. Dailey, of the Skillings, Whitney & Barnes 
Lumber Company, has returned from an extended trip 
through the east, during which he attended the whole- 
salers’ convention at Pittsburg. 

Hugh McLean, of McLean Bros., has returned from 
a western quest for lumber, with prospects bright for 
a deal being consummated shortly whereby his firm will 
add several million feet to its stock. 

Among visitors here during the past week were: John 
Godkin, of Bay City, Mich.; A. McCall, of Simcoe, 
Ontario; W. B. Roberts, Merominee, Mich.; George .C. 
Hollister, Rochester, N. Y.; M. J. Clark, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; F. H. Moyer, Chicago; J. W. Ritchie, Bay City, 
Mich.; R. H. Roys, Saginaw, Mich.; L. J. Harmon and 
J. 8S. Kriegelstein, Auburn, N. Y.; A. N. Martin, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., March 9.—Business is generally quiet 
but with a strong undertone. It has not as yet the 
“jump” on that is anticipated; nevertheless there is a 
fair amount of lumber changing hands at satisfactory 
prices. Building operations started last month in Bos- 
ton, according to the records in the commissioner’s 
office, were lighter than in January owing perhaps to 
a shorter month, with a holiday included, and perha 
somewhat to an unusual amount of snow and a 
weather. Nothing, however, will probably be lost in 
the long run, and the general average will be main- 
tained. 

Architects report a considerable quantity of new 
work in their offices and a good promise of at least 
the usual amount of city building to be undertaken 
at once. Many argue that the delayed operations of 
1900 will come along this year, as their clients are 
tired of waiting or have given up the hope of seeing 
prices on materials of different kinds back to the level 
of three years ago. Lumbermen know, of course, as 
far as their product is concerned, that there is no pos- 
sibility of any particular shading in prices but feel 
that other industries are more responsible than theira 
for the withholding of contracts. 

Outside the city limits the season has a more decided 
effect upon building operations, and the yards gener- 
ally report trade quiet, but from the volume of frame 
orders and inquiries abroad there is no doubt that 
matters will take on a more satisfactory appearance at 
no distant date. 

There has been much dissatisfaction at the very gen- 
eral delay in the delivery of shipments by car from 
the west. Consignments ordinarily expected to arrive 
in from three to four weeks have in many cases been 
in transit two months. As usual the cars most im- 


portant to the purchaser have suffered the longest . 


delay. This trouble, it is stated. has been due to con- 
gestion of traffic between Cleveland and New York, and 
at the present time is sunnosed to be generally cor- 
rected. Tt has caused considerable annovance, and one 
exasperated shipper in reply to an equally exasperated 
customer’s inquiry as to the probable date of arrival 
of an overdue car replied that he was unable to give 
the information requested, as his office clairvoyant was 
at home sick. 

Thomas FE. Ripley, writing from the Pacific coast. 
reports Wheeler, Osgood & Co., of Tacoma, Wash., of 
which he is the secretary and eastern manager, clos- 
ing up the century with a great record. They have 
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worked up over 10,000,000 feet of cedar into doors, and 
purpose to crowd 15,000,000 in 1901. Their market is 
the world, and in any country where a foothold has 
been gained it is held. They employ at present over 
150 men. 

It is expected that the adjourned meeting of the 
Boston wholesale lumber dealers’ association, to be held 
on Wednesday, March 13, the committee on revision 
of the inspection rules of lumber will complete their 
labors in this direction and make their final report, 
which is awaited with interest. 

There is talk of reviving the old Bay State Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, a combination of a number of 
wholesalers and retailers having in view the promotion 
of goodfellowship between the two branches of the trade. 
There is no intention, it is stated, at least at present, 
of classifying the trade or of reviving the blacklist, the 
aim at the present time being to bring members together 
for social intercourse and friendly discussion of such 
matters as may be brought up from time to time. 

The returning contingent of our lumber merchants 
arrived home on Saturday morning from Pittsburg. 
They unanimously report a grand good time, and vote 
the meeting a great success, this vote also including 
the banquet held Thursday evening at the Hotel Schen- 
ley. The trip was completed without particular acci- 
dent or incident, the doctor reporting the whole outfit 
in great spirits and fair health. Messrs. Butler, Tread- 
way, Gardiner and Walcott left the party at Pittsburg 
to visit their various mills, the balance of the dele- 
gates returning direct to Boston. 

Charles C. Ruggles, eastern representative of the 
Carey Lumber Company, of Raleigh, N. C., has opened 
an office in the Exchange building, Boston. 





QUAKER CITY LUMBER NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 12.—The unpropitious 
character of the weather must be held answerable for 
the continued slowness of the general lumber movement. 
Buying in this city and the vicinity is slow and small, 
business outside being much brisker. 

William Righter’s Sons & Co. find an increasing de- 
mand for hemlock and have a very nice cut at their 
Williamsport mill, to be added to when the ice in the 
river liberates the logs in the boom, which they will 
market at the full prices. 

The Sylvania Lumber Company enjoyed a brisk Feb- 
ruary trade and is doing a nice yellow pine business, 
especially in New York, where they have two cargoes of 
the longleaf stuff to arrive. 

Wilson H. Lear is doing a nice business in gulf cy- 
press, of which he is discharging a cargo, with another 
on the way. 

Watson Malone & Sons report having sold 9,000,000 
Richardson shingles last year, and have already placed 
two cargoes, one of which is now loading from the 
Bucksport. mill and the other is due there to load. 

Edwin H. Coane, of H. C. Patterson & Co., who 
attended the Pittsburg meeting, says that the Phila- 
delphia contingent showed up in stronger numbers than 
any other city, with eighteen representatives. He re- 
gards the convention as having been very successful in 
every respect. 

William 8. Taylor & Co. are gradually disposing of 
their stock at market rates as business offers, the opera- 
tion of winding up the concern, which, as previously 
announced, is going out of trade, being superintended 
by Mr. Taylor’s son-in-law, Joseph Poulterer. 


“ 


SMOKY CITY GOSSIP. 

PirrspurG, Pa., March 13.—Echoes from the conven- 
tion are about all that are heard in lumber circles this 
week, The hosts of that most successful occasion are 
extremely gratified at the large attendance and are 
congratulating themselves upon the smoothness and dis- 
patch with which everything on the two days’ pro- 
gram was conducted. If the visiting dealers could only 
have heard the enthusiastic encomiums of the ladies in 
the Schenley gallery on the night of the banquet con- 
cerning the “handsome big men” who make up the per- 
sonnel of the trade the preponderance of “big heads” 
in the morning would have been greater. 

Business has resumed its former situation and if a 
few more days like the present spring like weather 
prevail the spring trade will surely commence. It is 
expected that the first of April will witness the be- 
ginning of a great activity, already in evidence by the 
number of good sized orders for pine and hemlock now 
in.the hands of the dealer. Hemlock is especially firm, 
with an upward tendency. The wet weather and muddy 
roads in the country retard shipments considerably, 
and the old ery from all districts, especially in the 
south, of car shortage is again being heard. 

Jennie E. Putnam, trading as the J. E. Putnam Lum- 
ber Company, of Williamsport, Pa., filed a petition in 
bankruptcy. The liabilities are $64,126 and the as- 
sets $25. 

Shaner & Hall, of Jamestown, N. Y., are arranging 
to establish a large stave mill at Sir John’s Run, on 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, fifty miles east of Cum- 
berland. 

An application for a charter for the German Savings 
Bank & Trust Company, to be located on the south side, 
has been made by G. Walter Gates, J. B. Montgomery, 
F. W. Henniger, M. Riley and A. R. Robinson, all of 
the American Lumber & Manufacturing Company. The 
eapital stock may probably reach the amount of $500,- 
000. W. D. Johnston, president of the American Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company, is one of the officers in 
the new Prudential Trust Company, to be capitalized at 
$125,000. 

A serious accident occurred in the saw mill of Albert 
Douty, near Rebersburg, Pa., yesterday. The boiler 





exploded, blowing the mill to pieces and injuring three 
men badly. 

D. L. Gillespie left last night on a trip to Hot 
Springs, Ark., to recuperate after his attack of grip. 
On his return from the west he will go at once to 
Europe to attend to some deals, after which he will 
do the continent for about six weeks. 

W. D. Johnston, of the American Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, leaves this week on a 10-days’ busi- 
ness trip to Norfolk. 


THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 

Bancor, Me., March 11.—Three of the large lumber- 
ing associations held their annual meetings here last 
week, and the attendance at each was greater than for 
some years, interest in lumbering operations and the 
welfare of the industry generally being at high pitch 
this season. The Penobscot Lumbering Association 
elected officers as follows: President, Samuel Sterns; 
directors, Cornelius Murphy, Charles M. White, John W. 
Hinch, John Ross, Fred A. Gilbert, James W. Cassidy. 
The contract for rafting the logs in Penobscot boom this 
year was let to C. M. White at a very much lower price 
than last year—37% cents a thousand, against 50 15-16 
cents in 1900. The treasurer’s report snowed the asso- 
ciation to be in good financial condition. 

Hon. William Engel, of Bangor, was one of the largest 
purchasers at the sale of timber lands at the crown land 
office in Fredericton, N. B., last week. Nineteen berths 
were sold, for which a total of $12,480 was received. 
Sumner & Co, bought the first six berths at prices vary- 
ing from $100 to $133 a mile, their total purchases 
amounting to $5,191. Mr. Engel bought seven berths 
at prices ranging from $73 to $90 a mile, his total pur- 
chases amounting to $5,110. 

All the timber lands and the saw mill of the Guilford 
Lumber Company have been purchased by Lewis Moore 
and others. The mill is located in Guilford, and the 
lands, comprising between 50,000 and 60,000 acres, are in 
Kingsbury, Blanchard and Shirley. The purchase price 
is over $100,000 

M. E. Sprague, of Kingman, is one of the few lumber- 
men who cut and drive their own logs and manufacture 
them in their own mills, This year Mr. Sprague will 
have a drive of 5,000,000 feet, mostly spruce, all of the 
logs being cut within thirty miles of his new mill in 
Reed plantation, which he recently completed at a cost 
of $25,000. The mill is operated by steam, is fitted with 
the latest machinery and has a capacity of 30,000 feet of 
long lumber daily, besides considerable quantities of 








FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, March 9.—There continue to be 
many encouraging features as to the immediate future 
of the lumber trade of this market, with an unusually 
satisfactory trade considering this week’s weather, the 
time of year ete. There are more things contemplated 
in the way of large buildings, apartment houses and 
general improvements throughout our city for 1901 than 
there have been for many years; and if the things 
talked of and that already are out in the shape of 
drawings and pictures in the architects’ offices shall 
materialize the amount of lumber required will be 
large, 

Then again, the present demand for lumber is of 
a more liberal and general character than the most 
sanguine had hoped for. There does not seem to be 
a demand merely for one or two kinds or qualities but 
for all the kinds and grades kept in the market, so 
that throughout the entire city all kinds and grades 
are being consumed. 

The market went into winter quarters last fall with 
an uncommonly light stock of 12-inch boards, so that 
now they are practically all gone. Prices do not 
change much, though there is more or less firming up 
and a “don’t care” attitude among the dealers that 
would lead one on the outside to guess that they 
think they will get more for their lumber. 

For a part of this week many of the dealers along 
the river were desperately afraid there would be a 
flood. The weather moderated, rain came down in tor- 
rents and in many places broken ice piled to the top 
of the river banks, almost completely stopping the 
flow of water into the lake. The fire tugs were called 
out and all possible means used to break the gorge, 
so that at. this time the worst seems to have passed, 
though now the tugs are plying up and down the 
river, where they can, with a view of keeping the 
large body of ice moving as much as possible. 

Our lumbermen who attended the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association meeting at Pittsburg this 
week wish to thank the Pittsburg lumbermen through 
the columns of your valuable paper for the gorgeous 
and most royal entertainment given them while there. 
They came home not only filled with good things eat- 
able but full of kind words for the Pittsburg lum- 
bermen as entertainers. 

Harry Reeves, of R. B. Wheeler & OCo., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is in the market today looking after good 
pine and maple flooring. He leaves tonight for Buffalo. 

The Cuyahoga Lumber Company is about to add a 
lot of new machinery to its planing mill, and one of 
the most important and necessary machines is a Jarge 
band resaw. It has rented a part of the upper story 
of its mill for a box factory which will soon begin 
operations, 





A large tract of timber land in Piscataquis county, 
Maine, containing from 50,000 to 60,000 acres, has been 
sold by Henry Hudson, M. LL. Hussey, Henry Douglass 
and J. A. Goldthwaite to Lewis Moore amd others, of 
Boston, Mass., and Providence, R. I. The deal includes 
the saw mill of the Guilford Lumber Company. . The 
price paid was $100,000. 


THE NEW LIEN LAW. 


On Thursday afternoon a meeting of the manufac- 
turers, dealers, contractors and others interested in the 
proposed change in the mechanic’s lien law was held at 
the rooms of the Builders’ Commercial Agency, Cham- 
ber of Commerce building, this city. 

The principal object of the meeting was to hear the 
report of the committee appointed to draw up what- 
ever amendments it thought proper, and they reported 
the following changes in the different sections as men- 
tioned: 


Section 1 of the proposed act is different from section 1 of 
the Coleman act, in that it provides for a lien where the 
contract relates to two or more buildings on two or more lots 
or tracts of land, regardless of whether the same are joined 
or are separated. 

The amendment omits that part of section 1 which pro- 
vides for the filing of a statement in the clerk’s office, and 
adds that the taking of security will not waive the lien 
except where made so expressly. 

No change was made in section 2 except that the word 
“new” was omitted and the word “repairs” added—‘“or im- 
provement or repairs.” 

Section 8, referring to married women, was changed to 
read “furnished for lands belonging to any married women, 
in pursuance of a contract” the words “with her knowledge 
and consent” being omitted. 

Section 4 was amended so that it does away with the 
serving of any notice by the contractor or material man for 
breach of contract by owner. A breach of the contract on 
the part of the owner or material man for a period of ten 
days gives the contractor or material man the right to aban- 
don the work and maintain a lien for what is due him, and 
also damages for what he may have sustained by reason of 
such breach of contract. 

Section 5 was changed so that the contractor shall give 
his statement to the owner and the owner shall take state- 
ments when moneys are paid to the contractor and not at 
the commencement of the work. 

Section 6, as amended, does away with any question as to 
the fixing of time for completion or perme and that there 
shall be no distinction between verbal or written contracts. 

Section 7 is changed so that it will be required to file 
statements within four months after the work is completed 
or materials are furnished. Under the old law it had to be 
filed within four months after it became due. The state- 
ment to be filed is also simplified, merely giving a brief state- 
ment of the contract, balance due and a sufficiently correct 
description of the lot to identify it, Said statement can 
also be filed any time within two years after the work is 
completed and as _ to the owner may be amended at any 
time before final decree. The delivery of materials to the 
agent of the owner shall be considered sufficient delivery. 

The only change in section 9 is with regard to limitation 
and in providing that suit shall be commenced within two 
years after completion of the work. . 

Section 13 is changed in the respect that if for some rea- 
son or technicality the contractor may not be entitled to a 
lien and the court is of the opinion that the owner fs in- 
debted to him, the court may render judgment at law for 
such amount. 

Section 16 is changed so that only those incumbrances 
which are on the land, prior to the furnishing of the mater- 
ial, shall be prior liens, and then only to the value of the 
land. 

Section 17, referring to apportionment on certain build- 
ings, has been entirely omitted. 

Section 18 of the present law is changed so that the court 
in all cases where liens are enforced shall tax a reasonable 
solicitor’s fee. 

Section 22 of the present law, which is section 21 of the 


proposed act, is that which relates to the sub-contractor. - 


This has been changed so as to cover all possible questions 
as to where the contractor makes an assignment or goes 
into bankruptcy, and also to cover the point that the sub- 
contractor may have a lien, regardjJess of the rights of the 
original contractor, under his contract. 

Section 29 is amended so that in actions on law side of the 
court service of process may be had the same as in chancery. 

J. A. Coleman, the father of the Coleman lien law, 
also presented the following act to revise and amend 
section 225, chapter 38 of the revised statutes of Illi- 
nois, entitled “Criminal Code.” 

Be it enacted by the people of the state of Illinois, repre- 
sented in general assembly, that section 225 of chapter 38 
of the revised statutes of Illinois, entitled “Criminal Code,” 
be revised and amended to read as follows: 

Every person having taken lawful oath or made 
affirmation in any judicial proceeding, or in any 
other matter whereby law an oath or affirmation is 
required to secure or establish any debt, claim, lien 
or right to or for the payment of money, then due 
or thereafter to become due to the person making 
such oath or affirmation, or to anyone on whose 
behalf such oath or affirmation is made, or for any 
other purpose where an oath or affirmation is 
required by law, who shall swear or affirm willfully, 
corruptly or falsely, in a matter material to the 
issue or point in question, or shall suborn any 
other person to swear or affirm as aforesaid, shall 
be deemed guilty of perjury or subornation of per- 
jury (as the case may be), and shall be imprisoned 
in the penitentiary not less than one or more than 
fourteen years. 

This amendment is to prevent any false swearing a8 
covered by section 5 of the present law. 

At the conclusion of the reading of the proposed 
amendments the whole matter was referred back to the 
committee with power to make whatever changes oF 
further amendments might appear to be necessary 
and present it in the proper form to the judiciary com- 
mittee at Springfield. 

Another committee is to be appointed by the chair- 
man to visit the various trades interested in the lien 
law to solicit subscriptions and to confer with the 
Tillinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, which has had the 
matter in hand for some time, as to plans for future 
action. 

The sentiment of the meeting appeared to be in favor 
of taking action to defeat the proposed lien law and 
immediately after this is accomplished to present to 
the legislature the amendments to the present law 
which will have back of them all of the parties inter- 
ested in lien legislation, except perhaps the building 
and loan people if; as seems now to be the case, they 
are unable to view the matter from any other stand- 
point than their own. A fuller presentation of the 
amendments which have been prepared by the committee 
and further amendments which have been suggested to it 
as the result of this meeting will be made in the next edi- 
tion of the AmMerIcAN LuMBERMAN. The Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association is recognized as having taken 
initiative in this matter and the committee to 
appointed from the various building material in 
in Chicago will co-operate with that association. 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





British Columbia Mills and Lumbermen—Greatest Shingle Producer in the World—Oregon 
and Washington Mill Men to Confer—Cargo Shipments from Tacoma—Grays 
Harbor News—Active Oregon Oriental Trade—San Francisco Activity. 





A STAFF REPRESENTATIVE IN BRITISH CO- 
LUMBIA. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., March 8.—Although more or less 
imbued with the spirit of push and progress of “Ameri- 
cans,’ as are termed here people of “the states,’ our 
Canadian neighbors are rather pronouncedly LKnglish, 
“doncher know?” At your hotel you take the “lift” 
to the floor above; you go to the “tobacconist” to get 
your cigars—to tell the truth, he has better tobacco 
than cigars—and if you don’t smoke a pipe as you 
walk the streets and wear leggings over your trousers 
and a loose “automobile” sort of a rain coat you are at 
once recognized as not being a native. The druggist, 
whose shop is beneath your room in the hotel, calls 
himself a “chemist,” and if you want a street car ride 
you take a “tram car.” The hardware man terms him- 
self a “cutler,” and in fact many things are different; 
but then there are many Americans here, and the Brit- 
ish Columbians, who are largely made up of Canadians, 
Englishmen, Scotchmen and Americans, are a fine lot of 
people, sturdy, hard working and self reliant. In men- 
tioning the inhabitants the Mongolians should not be 
lost sight of, for there are thousands of Chinamen and 
Japanese here. The cook and chamber “maid” in the 
hotel are Chinamen, and there is a “Chinatown” a few 
blocks from the hotel which, judging from the noise of 
shooting firecrackers in celebration of the Chinese New 
Year, now being held, must be thickly populated. 
A great deal of the manual labor of the saw mills is 
pertormed by Japs, and nearly all the yard work about 
the saw mills in Vancouver is done by Japs, although 
they have not yet been able to crowd the white men out 
of the mills, where skill and brains are required and 
where monkey-like imitating, a characteristic of the Jap, 
is not all sufficient. 

The British Columbia Mills, Timber & Trading Com- 
pany is one of the largest corporations in the provinces. 
John Handry is manager of the institution. It has a 
large, three-band saw mill here, located on Burrard’s 
inlet, which was built two years ago in place of a 
mill burned at that time. This mill ships by vessels 
entirely and is operated by or, rather, under the name 
of the Hastings Saw Mill Company branch. In the 
heart of the city are the Royal Planing Mills Company’s 
big saw mill, planing mill and factory, managed by 
Charles Ferguson. This concern is also a branch of the 
British Columbia Mills, Trading & Timber Company, and 
it also operates a mill at New Westminster under the 
name of the Royal City Planing Mills Company. The 
two mills last referred to ship by rail throughout the 
province and to Manitoba and Ontario and the North- 
west territory, being represented in Winnipeg by George 
Campbell. 

Mr. Beecher, of this company, who has charge of the 
sales department, is an American by birth, although 
having lived in Canada many years, and is, it is said, 


a nephew of the late Henry Ward Beecher. The writer, 


had a very interesting visit with him at the Hastings 
mill office. swike all British Columbia lumbermen, he 
believes the American duty on lumber, while perhaps 
a good thing for American manufacturers, is an injus- 
tice to Canadian manufacturers, inasmuch as the domin- 
ion government does not put a duty on lumber shipped 
from the “states” into Canada, thus giving them no 
— against the inroads of American lumber into 
anitoba and Ontario, to say nothing of Spokane lum- 
ber going into the Kootenai country and Washington 
shingles being shipped freely into Victoria and other 
points on Vancouver island. Mr. -Beecher said: 

We are the same people, speak the same language, are 
kin to one another, having greatly intermarried, and, in 
fact, have everything in common except government, and 
I cannot see why there should be a trade barrier interposed. 
We should have reciprocity on the lumber question. Until 
we can get it we insist that our government shall give us 
protection, but it has not yet done it. I am not in favor 
of either country annexing the other, for each is big enough, 
but we should have trade reciprocity. 

Then, too, we lumbermen here have he! oy our government 
to give aid to ship building on the Pacific coast, to encour- 
age it, for we cannot get bottoms enough to take care of our 
cargo trade. Our mills have to shut down, at times, for 
days and weeks, while waiting for vessels. ‘The lumber 
trade on the sound seems to be more profitable for Ameri- 
can bottoms, and when we do get them to come up here 
they discriminate against us in rates. What we need is more 
vessels of our own register. 


The British Columbia Mills, Timber & Trading Com- 
pany manufactures about 75,000,000 feet of lumber an- 
nually at all of its different mills. 

Mr. Ferguson, manager of the Royal City Planing 
Mills Company, expressed sentiments similar to those 
of Mr. Beecher, He believes that in time Vancouver 
will have better railroad facilities, the Canadian Pa- 
cifie now being its only Eastern outlet. The Great 
Northern, whose northern terminus is now just across 
the Fraser river from New Westminster, will undoubt- 
edly im the near future get a line into Vancouver, fif- 
= miles further. When that time shall arrive the 
— of Vancouver will be better prepared to ship 


giapoes Burrard’s inlet from Vancouver is the big 
ant of the Moodyville Lands & Saw Mill Company. 
bs 18 concern has an office in Vaucouver. East of Van- 
og on the Canadian Pacific railway are several other 
ro @ saw mill concerns, such as the big plarit of the 
anadian Pacific Lumber Company, and a number of 
shingle mills. 


@ writer enjoyed a pleasant visit with H. H. Spicer, 


of the Spicer Shingle Mill Company, Limited, which 
has a shingle mill at Vancouver with a night and day 
capacity of 300,000 feet. It is equipped with upright 
shingle machines, which are said to be in common use 
in the mills in the province. Mr. Spicer makes a spe- 
cialty of 18-inch cedar shingles and, strange as it may 
seem, ships more than half of his cut to the New Eng- 
land states, having to pay a duty of 30 cents a thousand. 
Mr. Spicer is a native of New Brunswick but was en- 
gaged in the lumber business in the “states” for many 
years, having been with the Diamond Match Company 
when it operated at Ontonagon some years ago. He was 
later located in Kansas and is thoroughly acquainted 
with lumbering as it is carried on across the border. He 
came to Vancouver twelve years ago and has been en- 
gaged in manufacturing since. 

One of the large lumber concerns at Vancouver is 
that of E. H. Heaps & Co., with a saw mill, shingle mill, 
planing mill and sash and door factory at Cedar Cove. 
‘This concern is now building a new saw mill with a 
50,000 daily capacity and is remodeling its shingle mill 
to give it a capacity of 150,000. The sash and door 
factory, which caters to the wholesale trade, was built 
two years ago. Cedar doors are made in it. Mr. Heaps 
is a very pleasant gentleman, a native of England. He 
came to Vancouver ten years ago from Ontario. This 
concern also has a plant at Ruskin, B. C., on the Cana- 
dian Pacific railway, thirty-five miles east of Van- 
couver, at the junction of the Stave and Fraser rivers. 
It consists of a saw, shingle and planing mill, with a 
capacity of 25,000 feet of lumber and 100,000 shingles 
a day. 

Vancouver a Thriving City. 

‘The visitor in Vancouver cannot help remarking upon 
the fine appearance the business blocks, hotels, banks 
and public buildings make. For a city of a little over 
30,000 population it is doubtful if its duplicate can be 
found in “the states.” ‘The streets in the business dis- 
trict are all paved with asphalt or brick, and there are 
many four and five-story otlice buildings, equipped with 
elevators, or “lifts” as our cousins here would say, and 
all modern improvements. ‘There are seven large bank- 
ing institutions and several of them occupy separate 
two or three-story stone structures set back from the 
street like residences, with little lawns in front, some- 
thing that is not seen in a banking buiiding across the 
line, 

Will Lead the World in Shingle Manufacturing. 

In Vancouver is also located the general offices of the 
Hastings Shingle Manufacturing Company, consisting 
of James A. McNair and his brother, Robert McNair. 
They are natives of New Brunswick and until eight 
years ago were engaged in the lumber and shingle busi- 
ness at Restigouche, in that province, shipping from 
there to the New England states. They first built a 
shingle mill at Hastings, four miles east of Vancouver, 
which plant now has a daily capacity of 140,000. Two 
years ago, their business enlarging, they built at Van- 
couver a saw and shingle mill which makes 270,vuU 
Shingles in night and day run, being equipped with six 
upright machines. This concern has all its shingle mills 
equipped with upright machines and operates them night 
and day the year round. High grade cedar and fir tim- 
ber is made in the saw mill, and in the factory con- 
‘nected with it is made all kinds of inside and outside 
finish except sash and doors. The dry kilns there hold 
twenty-five cars of shingles and lumber and in the sheds 
can be stored 18,000,000 shingles, which is done in the 
winter during the period of light demand, for shipment 
in season. ‘This is something few shingle manufac- 
turers are able to do. 

Across the line in the United States the Hastings 
Shingle Manufacturing Company has a shingle mill at 
New Whatcom, built two years ago, which turns out 
140,000 shingles a day. At Sumas, on the international 
boundary but on the American side, this concern has just 
started a large new shingle mill, equipped with four 
upright machines which will run night and day and turn 
out 180,000 shingles a day. This plant is one of the 
best if not the best built and equipped shingle mill on 
the coast, and was made necessary by the increasing 
trade of the company, which is also building another two 
machine plant at Carroll Siding, on the Bellingham Bay 
& British Columbia railroad, in Washington, which will 
have a daily capacity of 90,000 shingles. The total 
capacity of all the shingle mills of the Hastings Shin- 
gle Manufacturing Company is nearly 1,000,000 shingles 
a day, which means that the company will this year 
lead the world in the manufacture of shingles. Its to- 
tal cut last year was 123,000,000 shingles, being ex- 
ceeded by but one other concern on the Pacific coast, 
and with its two new plants it will this year surpass 
all in quantity made. 

The company does nearly all of its own logging, em- 
ploying seventy horses in the woods. All of its plants 
are lighted by electricity. Robert McNair runs the Hast- 
ings and Vancouver plants, while another brother, N. 
MeNair, manages the Sumas plant. James A. MeNair 
describes himself as the “general roustabout.” In other 
words he handles the general office and sales at the Van- 
couver office and exercises a general supervision over all 
the company’s business. Mr. McNair says that they have 
built up their large business by making a superior qual- 
ity of shingles out of a fine grade of cedar, and making 


it well, and treating their customers in such a way that 
they desire to order again, after getting one car. They 
sell to the retail trade direct, excepting when some job- 
bing concern on the coast wants a lot of exceptionally 
good shingles, and then it orders of the Hastings Shingle 
Manufacturing Company. Mr. McNair says that they 
now have many orders on their books and are rushing 
a in the endeavor to keep up with the 
emand. 





NOTES FROM PUGET SOUND. 

SEATTLE, WAsH., March 9.—A strong committee from 
the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Southwestern Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will probably leave for Portland during the com- 
ing week tor the purpose of conferring with the lead- 
ing mills of Oregon in an effort to have the latter agree 
on uniform prices in rail and cargo shipments. No com- 
bination of the kind has ever been attempted before, 
but the underselling by the Oregon lumbermen in the 
California market and the east has been felt by the 
Washington mills and much therefore depends on the 
conference. Those who will go from here are: James 
K. Bell, president of the Pacifie Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association; J. A. Vemess, president of the 
Southwestern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; John 
A. Campbell, of the Port Blakely Mill Company, Port 
Blakely; E. G. Ames, Puget Mill Company, Port Gam- 
ble; C. F. White, Grays Harbor Commercial Company, 
Cosmopolis; C. E. Hill, Tacoma Mill Company, Tacoma; 
George H. Emerson, Northwestern Lumber Company, 
Hoquiam, and probably W. C. Miles, of the Rock Creek 
Lumber Company, McCormick. This committee consti- 
tutes the very best of the rail and cargo trade of this 
state. Assurances have been received from the Oregor 
mills that a large attendance will greet the committee 
at Portland. 

The Great Northern and Union Pacific have made a 
rate of 60 cents on shingles to Missouri river common 
points, Sioux City and south, Mississippi river com- 
mon points north of Rock Island, and Chicago common 
points, and a rate of 62} cents to Mississippi river 
common points south of Rock Island points. ‘This is a 
reduction of 24 cents into the territory reached via the 
Union Pacific and will benefit the mills north of Seattle. 

John McMaster, a well known shingle manufacturer, 
is building a’ double block shingle miil at the head of 
lake Washington to be completed in a couple of weeks. 

It is reported that the Centralia shingle mills at 
Centralia were destroyed by fire last night. Particu- 
lars are lacking. The mill has a capacity of 120,000 
shingles a day and is owned by William Carlisle & Co., 
of Atchison, Kan. 

C. M. McCoy, of Minneapolis, is on the sound buying 
lumber. 

McPhee & McGinnity, prominent wholesalers of Den- 
ver, Col., have established a coast office in the California 
building, Tacoma. KE. V. Wintermote, formerly of the 
Olympia Shingle Company, Porter, will be in charge. 

KE. Lane, of New Whatcom, and U. K. Loose, of Sno- 
homish, representatives of the Coast Lumber Company, 
were in this city on Wednesday last attegding a meeting 
of wholesalers. 

James E. Bell, of the Bell-Nelson Mill Company, 
Everett, in town today, reports orders plentiful and 
prices well maintained. 

The Seattle Lumber Company is installing new planers 
preparatory to going into the eastern trade. 

T. H. O’Neill, of Fort McKenzie, Wyo., is on the 
sound to place orders for 1,200,000 feet of lumber to 
be used in the building of a government fort at that 
place. Originally the specifications called for yellow 
pine, but through the efforts of Serator Foster these 
were changed to fir. 

State Senator R. D. Inman, of Inman, Poulsen & Co., 
Portland, was nominated by the democrats in the state 
legislature last week for United States senator. He 
made a good run but a republican secured the plum. 

The four shingle mills at Edmonds, which have beer 
shut down since December last, resumed operations this 
week, 

The Bryant Lumber & Shingle Company, of Fremont, 
is adding a sander to its sash and door plant. 

The Great Northern railway has offered to make 
tests of fir at its laboratory at St. Paul and the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will send sam- 

les. 

7 A number of shingle manufacturers will be in Ta- 
coma on Tuesday next in attendance on the suit of 
8. A. Gibbs & Co. vs. the Washington Red Cedar Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association. 





TACOMA TRADE NOTES. 

TacomMa, WASsH., March 9.—Many cargoes have been 
shipped from Tacoma to Sydney, Melbourne and China 
during the present winter and there is every indication 
that there will be a heavy demand from foreign markets 
during the summer. Charter rates are quiet and steady. 
Two vessels are loading big cargoes at the St. Paul & 
‘Tacoma Lumber Company’s dock for Australia and will 
get to sea in about two weeks. The British steamship 
Goodwin, which arrived in today from the orient, will 
proceed to Portland to load a large cargo of lumber for 
Newchang, China. 

February building permits issued in Tacoma aggregated 
87, with a total valuation of $68,660. Of these 36 were 
for new residences with an aggregate valuation of 
$36,000. A number of Seattle orders are being placed 
in Tacoma also, 

Manufacturers and jobbers are elated over the fact 
that the contract for large additional wharfage facilities 
to accommodate the government transport business on 
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Puget sound has been let to the Northern Pacific, which 
is to give the government temporary use of one of its 
large warehouses on the Tacoma waterfront and, mean- 
while, is to build a 400-foot warehouse here to be used 
expressly for the government. In this the trade sees 
large orders for Alaska and the Philippines and the 
centering of the government’s transport business on the 
sound at Tacoma. 

The new four-masted barkentine James Tuft arrived in 
at the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s dock Tues- 
day to load a cargo of about 1,400,000 teet of lumber for 
Australia. She is the largest barkentine ever built on 

~the North Pacific coast, is 225 feet over all, 42 feet beam 
and 17.6 hold and cost $74,000. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company will have its 
new Alice double-cutting band saw in operation the 
iast of the present month. In the line ot still further 
improvements, the company’s store department will be 
comfortably settled in a commodious new store building 
by October. The new building will be erected on the 
company’s property adjacent to its present oflice and will 
be two stories in hight and 130 by 200 feet. Kighty 
by 130 feet will be reserved for retail purposes and the 
balance for the wholesale department, 

Said A. C, Shaw today: 

Tacoma manufacturers and jobbers are deeply interested 
in the proposed tests of Washington tir soon to be made by 
Navat Coustructor prank Hibbs at the Port Orchard naval 
station. ‘Lhe test will be made with special reference to the 
suitabieness of the tir for use in the coustruction of the new 
batuieship Nevada, to be built by Moran bros. at Seattie. 
No one Goubts that the tir will be found to be entirely satis- 
factory and even more so than the yellow pine specilied by the 
goverument in its contract. ‘the Washington tr compines 
lightness, durability and strengih; the government uses large 
quantities of lumber, and we hope thuc the ultimate result 
of this test will be that the government will use lr to a 
large extent. 

The first contract on the new electric railroad which is 
to connect Tacoma and Seattle has been let to the 
Northwest Bridge Company, of Tacoma. Estimates are 
being completed for the entire road and a large number 
ot orders will result as there is considerable trestle work 
to be erected, as well as the usual requirements. 

The Far West Lumber Company reports February to 
have been the best month in its history, with large local 
sales, 

C. N. McCoy, a well known Minneapolis dealer, has 
been in Tacoma during the past week. 

A number of orders placed in Tacoma contingent upon 
the river and harbor bill have fallen through as the bill 
has failed to pass. 

Leach & Shields have placed two large orders during 
the past week, one for 300,000 feet and one for 400,00U 
feet tor eastern shipment. 

The American ship Benjamin Sewall, en route to Puget 
sound from the orient, has been chartered to load lumber 
at Hastings, as has also the German bark Anna, 2,409 
tons, en route to the sound from Newcastle, via San 
Francisco, ‘The German bark Admiral Tegetthoff, now 
at Vancouver, has been chartered to load a cargo of 
700,000 feet of lumber at Moodyville for Antofogasta, 
Chile. The American bark Oakland, owned by the Bell- 
Nelson Lumber Company, of Everett, will take a cargo 
of 600,000 feet of lumber from that port. ‘lhe British 
ship Alice A. Leigh is to load a cargo of lumber on the 
sound. The British ship Pengwern cleared from Tacoma 
during the past week with a cargo including 200,149 feet 
of lumber consigned to Algoa bay. The schooner Annie 
Larsen sailed from the Tacoma Mill Company’s mill at 
Old Town during the past week with a cargo of 452,000 
feet of lumber, coastwise for San Pedro. Vessels loading 
in the Old Town slips this week are the schooners Glen- 
dale, Sailor Boy, and the Lottie Bennett, which will 
finish in a day or two, all three with coastwise cargoes. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Company, of San Francisco, 
is reported to have placed an order with Hoquiam ship 
yards for a new steam schooner for the lumber carrying 
trade, to be 190 feet over all, 38 feet beam and 14 feet 
hold. ; 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


CHEHALIS, WasH., March 9.—The H. J. Miller Lum- 
ber Company of this place, which has two saw mills, 
one at Gate City and the other at Tenino, besides buy- 
ing a great deal from all the mills in this section is 
now enjoying a good eastern demand, although prices 
are not what they should be. Jerry G. Startup, who 
has been spending the winter at the company’s head 
office at Chehalis, expects to leave soon for a visit to the 
trade at Minneapolis, Chicago and the east. C. H. 
Underwood, who travels for the company in eastern 
Washington, Idaho and Montana, will also start out 
on another campaign in a week or two, and in the mean- 
time Lynn Miller, H. J. Miller’s cousin, who has charge 
of the office work, will be back from a month’s visit to 
relatives in St. Paul. : 

The mill of the Mealy Lumber Company, Chehalis, 
which has been shut down part of the time this winter 
owing to inability to get logs, is now running again. 

The H. H. Martin Lumber Company, Centralia, is 
running its mill to full capacity, and F. H. Martin, 
who has charge of the office and sales, reports a good 
demand from the east. 

The mill of the Gougar Lumber Company, Centralia, 
has experienced some difficulty in getting logs this 
winter, owing to poor logging conditions, but is now 
running busily. 

Nudd & Taylor, the Centralia manufacturers of eaves 
and wooden gutters, are moving their plant to a new 
location in the center of the city and near the railroad. 
It will be running again in a month or so. 


George Birge, of the West Coast Lumber Company, 
Centralia, who returned from California only two weeks 
ago, left again for the same place Thursday, in response 
to a telegram from San Jose, saying that his mother 
was seriously ill. J. E. Williams, of the same com- 
pany, who represents the concern on the road in the 
east, will remain in the office until Mr. Birge returns. 

The new mill of the Salzer Valley Lumber Company, 
Centralia, is now running. 

Contractor O’Neil, who has the contract for building 
the government buildings at Fort Sterling, Col., who 
has been on the sound the past week to place the order, 
has given a large part of it to the H. McCormick Lum- 
ber Company, of McCormick, Wash., and the H. J. 
Miller Lumber Company, Chehalis, Wash. The former 
furnishes 250,000 feet of timbers, largely, and the latter* 
about 200,000 feet of high grade lumber. 

Harry McCormick, manager of the H. McCormick 
Lumber Company, McCormick, says that his company 
and the Rock Creek Lumber Company, Rock Creek, in 
which he is also interested, are doing a good business. 

W. C. Yoemans, who conducts the Pe Ell saw mill, is 
enjoying a good demand for lumber for eastern ship- 
ment. 

~~ 
TACOMA TATTLE. 

Tacoma, Wasu., March 9.—Among the eastern lum- 
bermen in Tacoma today are E, N, Salling and R. Han- 
son, of the well known white pine manufacturing firm of 
Salling, Hanson & Co., Grayling, Mich. Mr. Salling 
resides at Manistee, Mich., and Mr. Hanson at Grayling. 
They are owners of considerable timber in Pierce and 
Whatcom counties, in this state, and are on one of their 
frequent visits to the coast. They first bought timber 
out here in 1883, on the completion of the Northern 
Pacific, and have since greatly added to their holdings. 

Thomas EK. Ripley, of Boston, secretary and eastern 
representative of Wheeler, Osgood & Co., of this city, has 
been spending a couple of weeks in Tacoma and up at 
the company’s saw mill at Everett and in the logging 
camps, getting posted from the stump to the finished 
cedar door, as he does periodically, and will leave early 
next week for his home in Boston, 





ON GRAYS HARBOR. 


Hoquiam, Wasu., March 9.—The mills on Grays har- 
bor are all busy now. Some are running overtime, such as 
the Grays Harbor Commercial Company, Cosmopolis, and 
the Anderson & Middleton mill at Aberdeen. The demand 
for lumber to be shipped by vessel and coastwise is fair, 
but the California market is not good because the 
Columbia river mills are able to reach California points, 
all rail, to better advantage than can the mills on the 
harbor, owing to lower freight rates. Some of the mills 
here, that have hitherto shipped almost exclusively by 
vessel, are now turning their attention to the eastern rail 
trade to a slight extent. No radical change will be made 
by them, however, unless it is found later on that a rail 
market must be had, for it is difficult for the concerns 
that have shipped by vessel for years to quickly change 
the nature of their business. 

The North Western Lumber Company, of this city, is 
doing a larger rail shipping business to the east this 
year than ever. For some years this company has been 
gradually extending its rail shipping of spruce lumber, 
of which the greater part of its output consists, until 
now nearly three-fourths of its output goes to the terri- 
tory east of the Rocky mountains. Spruce siding and 
specialties and spruce uppers for sash and door stock for 
the big factories of Wisconsin and the Mississippi valley 
are now becoming staple. ‘This company has one of the 
most complete mill plants, including planing mills and 
box factory, on the coast. Its lumber is sawed by two 
big Allis band mills and in every way the plant is a mod- 
ern one, 

John F, Soule, who has charge of the sales of this 
company, says that the demand in the east is not start- 
ing off as brisk as a year ago, but the trade gives promise 
of being more stable. Lately ‘the company has had a 
little spurt in the cargo trade, several vessels having 
recently loaded. Mr. McGlauflin, the well known east- 
ern representative of the company, is now confined to 
his home at Anoka, Minn., by illness, but is improving 
and will probably soon be calling on the trade again. 

The Grays Harbor Commercial Company, of Cos- 
mopolis, is the pioneer in introducing the celebrated 
spruce of this section in the east. Manager C. F. White 
reports the eastern demand as very good, perhaps not as 
strong as a year ago, but satisfactory. Mr. White has 
been making many improvements about the plant during 
the past year, under the direct supervision of Superin- 
tendent Rooney, until now it is about perfect in every 


detail, with new and up to date box factory,, planing . 


mill, fir tank factory and dressed lumber sheds. Mak- 
ing fir tanks, in the knock-down, for shipment to the 
east, ready to be set up, with each piece marked and 
bands and bolts complete, is a specialty of this company. 
Mr. White has built up a large eastern trade in this 
material. 

The shingle mills of the Grays Harbor Commercial 
Company are both running, with a good demand for all 
that can be turned out, 

George H. Emerson, manager of the North Western 
Lumber Company, Hoquiam, is a leader in business and 
political matters in southwestern Washington, and it is 
but natural, now that the legislature last week reappor- 
tioned the state, making a separate congressional district 
of southwestern Washington, that he should be strongly 
talked of as the republican candidate for congress. If 
he should consent to a nomination there is no doubt of 
his election. 

C. F. White, who spent several weeks last month in 
“the city,” as San Francisco is termed, accompanied by 


Mrs. White, is now back at his desk again at Cosmopolis, 

Charles L. Lewis, who has operated a shingle mill at 
Markham, on the harbor, has recently bought the shin- 
gle mill at Summit of the Simpson Logging Company, 
This he will also run in connection with the Markham 
mill. Mr, Lewis resides at Aberdeen. 





FROM THE WEBFOOT STATE. 


PortLAND, OrE., March 10.—Four steamships, carry- 
ing over 11,000,000 feet of lumber, will leave Portland 
for the far east within the next forty days. The first 
of this big quartet, the British steamship Almond 
Branch, will sail early this week. She will be fol- 
lowed by the Norwegian steamship Norman Isles, which 
is now en route for Shanghai, at which port she has 
just discharged a full cargo of Oregon fir. The Nor- 
man Isles will be followed by the Saint Bede, which 
has been serving as a transport but will be turned over 
to her original charterers, the Pacific Export Lumber 
Company, on her return to this port the latter part 
of the month. These three steamships will go to China 
and Japan and tomorrow the British steamship Good- 
win is due from Tacoma to load a 3,000,000-foot cargo 
of lumber for the government. She will sail direct for 
the Philippines. While these big steamers are load- 
ing, the Swedish ship Thessalus will load a cargo of 
about 1,500,000 feet for South Africa. The Thessalus 
is now in port. The cargoes for this fleet of big car- 
riers will be supplied by Inman, Poulsen & Co., North 
Pacific Lumber Company, Portland Lumber Company 
and the Eastern Lumber Company, the combined forces 
of which could rip out a 3,000,000-foot cargo in some- 
thing less than three days. 

The Pelton-Armstrong Company filed articles of incor- 
poration in this city a few days ago and also at Cath- 
lamet, Wikiakum county, Washington. ‘The capital 
stock is $50,000 and the new company is composed 
of D. C. Pelton, mayor of Cheboygan, Mich.; Finley 
Morrison, formerly of Duluth, Minn., but now a resident 
of Portland, and Henry Armstrong, of this city. The 
new company will take over the extensive timber hold- 
ings of Mr. Armstrong, and will operate saw mills and 
logging camps in Oregon and Washington. It already 
owns a logging railroad running out into the timber 
from the Klokomin river, a tributary of the Columbia, 
and will extend the tidewater at Cathlamet. The land 
transferred in the deed to the new company has about 
75,000,000 feet of standing fir timber, and the individual 
holdings of the three partners exclusive of this will 
foot up over 300,000,000 feet. The site for a mill has 
not been selected, but it will probably be near or in this 
city, which affords a good market for the refuse. 

There is considerable activity in Nehalem timber 
lands since the prospects for railroad communication 
have become so bright. Last week Francis Donahoe, 
a prominent banker and mayor of Chehalis, Wash., 
purchased a large tract of timber near Pittsburg, in the’ 
Nehalem, and it is reported will put in a big mill as 
soon as the railroad is built in far enough to afford 
an outlet for the product. The Northern Pacific rail- 
road is going ahead with its surveys and preliminary 
work, and has given interested parties repeated assur- 
ances that the work will be pushed to completion at the 
earliest possible moment. 

The Grande Ronde Lumber Company is now working 
over 200 men in its logging and lumbering operations. 
It has 16,000,000 feet of logs cut and banked on the 
Grande Ronde river. ; 

An order has just been made in the superior court 
at Port Townsend, Wash., for the sale of the Port 
Discovery mill property, and the big plant will go under 
the hammer at 10 a. m., April 6. The Discovery mill 
is one of the oldest export mills on the coast and was 
shipping lumber to all parts of the world a generation 
ago. It has lain idle for several years, and the machin- 
ery is not strictly up to date in consequence. ‘The 
amount involved in the foreclosure sale is $477,000 
and the property, in addition to the mill site, includes 
several hundred acres of timber land a portion of which 
has been logged. 

The mill plant of the Centralia Shingle Company at 
Centralia, Wash., was destroyed by fire at an early 
hour yesterday morning. The loss was about $5,000. 
The dry house was saved. The mill was one of the 
largest shingle mills in the vicinity and will be rebuilt 
as soon as possible. 

The Western Lumber Company, of Ranier, Ore., in 
which ex-Mayor Storey, of Portland, is one of the prime 
movers, has commenced the construction of an immense 
flume about two miles long to run up Fox creek. It 
will be large enough to carry 70-foot sticks, and at the 
head of the flume a saw mill will be built to cut ties 
which will be flumed down to Ranier and loaded on 
cars. The company has also let contracts for cutting 
10,000 cords of wood along the flume line. 

G. W. Cross, C. W. Sequin and E. A. Faifer, who 
recently formed a company for the purpose of manu 
facturing oars, a few days ago effected a ten years 
lease on a valuable piece of water front on the east 
side of the Willamette river, a short distance north of 
Inman, Poulsen & Co.’s mill. They have comment 
work on the buildings, which will be of the following 
dimensions: 48 by 100 feet, 30 by 130 feet and 30 by 
80 feet. The company is already receiving libera 
orders and will have all the work it can attend to by 
the time the buildings are completed. ; 

J. E, Sayre, of Minneapolis, Minn., and N. N. Wright, 
of Saginaw, Mich., were among the visiting ]umberme? 
in this city during the past week. 

Carl Pooler, of the CO. H. Nichols Lumber Company, 
of Onalaska, Wis., returned east last week after a short 
trip through the state. 


The Cleveland Oil & Paint Company is running it 
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sash and door factory day and night, in order to keep 
up with accumulating orders. 

The Portland Lumbering & Manufacturing Company 
will add a box factory to its plant on May 1. The old 
Pennoyer mill will be demolished to make room for the 
structure, which will be 50 by 150 feet. 

Bagby Bros. started operations with a new 20,000-foot 
mill at Needy, Ore., last Monday. 
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FROM THE GOLDEN STATE. 


San Francisco, Cat., March 9.—There is little activ- 
ity in commercial circles owing to the fact that.every con- 
cern is preparing for the spring business, which should 
be exceptionally heavy owing to the excellent conditions 
affecting the whole country. California has had just 
enough rain and now that the storms have been followed 
by warm, moist weather the crops have had the needed 
opportunity to germinate and the farmers and fruit 
growers feel confident that 1901 will be the best year 
they have seen for the last decade or two. With this 
feeling prevalent all over the state and coast, lumbermen 
are preparing for a rush of spring orders, 

The redwood mills are running full hours and the 
amount of lumber which finds its way into this and 
other markets is very large. Prices are not what they 
should be and it is about time for the manufacturers to 
get together and form one of their perennial associations 
which will set the quotations where ‘they should be. 
These rates will last almost an hour after the meeting 
which fixes them disbands and then there will be a 
movement made to cut in on the redwood neighbors and 
so gain the orders which would come anyway to the 
manufacturers if they would stick to the higher prices. 
Contractors must have redwood for their work as there 
is always a heavy demand for this lumber, but manu- 
facturers and dealers seem to feel that they cannot sell 
their products or stocks without resorting to indiscrim- 
inate cutting. Should the rumored combination which 
is now under way meet with a successful conclusion the 
minor redwood men will feel the error of their ways and 
suffer to a great extent. This combination will be a 
strong one financially and morally, as the companies 
affected by the movement are the largest and most influ- 
ential in the city. 

The Albion plant will not be in operation for some 
time yet, but Manager Standish reports fine progress on 
the new mills and anticipates a heavy run after the first 
hum of the saws. 

The Pacific Lumber Company, under the presidency of 
Captain Nelson, is cutting large amounts of lumber 
each week at its Scotia plant near Eureka, Humboldt 
county. Captain Nelson has not been in the best of 
health for some time and is anticipating a trip abroad 
during the coming summer. He is one of the most suc- 
cessful men in the lumber and shipping business and 
with the able assistance of James Tyson handles the 
large affairs of the Pacific with the utmost success and 
energy. The company will cut more lumber this year 
than ever before in its history and at better prices, for 
the company is one of those which believes in keeping 
rates where they should be maintained. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 

In the state of Washington 300,000 acres of forest 
reserve land, set aside for that purpose by the Cleve- 
land administration, will in April next be returned to 
the state by Secretary Hitchcock of the interior depart- 
ment, and opened for settlement. ‘The lands lie in the 
Olympic, Rainier and Washington reserves, are situated 
mostly in the foothills and are said to be suitable for 
agricultural purposes. 








Obituary. 


Capt. W. P. Walker. 

Capt. William P. Walker, father of Cliff S. Walker, 
general agent of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
railway at Cincinnati, died at his home at Maysville, 
Ky., Sunday evening, March 10, at the age of 81 years. 

Captain Walker was a native of Kentucky, having been 
born at Fox Spring, Fleming county, that state, in 1820. 
At the age of 16 he came to Louisville and was placed 
in charge of a boat yard. He afterward commanded sev- 
eral steamers running between Cincinnati and Memphis 
and Cincinnati and New Orleans. It is said of him that 
during his long service in the river trade he never lost 
a boat and never had an accident resulting in the death 
of a passenger. Capt. Walker’s wife died several years 
ago and another son, W. P. Walker, jr., formerly freight 
traflic manager of the Chesapeake & Ohio railway, 
died also several years since. Cliff 8. Walker, who is 
the only surviving member of the family, is entitled to 
the heartfelt sympathy of his many friends in lumber, 
railroad and Hoo-Hoo circles by reason of his sad 
bereavement. The remains were buried at Spring Grove 
cemetery, Cincinnati, on Tuesday last at 3 o’clock, serv- 
ices being held from the Spring Grove chapel. 








John T. Stewart. 


BurraLo, N. Y., March 13.—John T. Stewart died 
unexpectedly on March 7 at El Paso, Tex., where he 
had gone for the winter on account of his failimg health. 
Though the firm of Stewart Bros. has been out of 
the lumber trade since 1897, it had existed since 1884 
and both members had been well and favorably known 
about ten years previous to that time. John T. Stewart 
Was born in Ayrshire, Scotland, fifty-five years ago and 
came to Caledonia, Can., with his parents when 7 
years old. Remaining on a farm or in a country store 
until 1876, he came to Buffalo and was for two years 
associated in the lumber trade with James Kent, of 





Toronto, with whom a close friendship has always existed. 
The brothers, John T. and James Stewart, were then asso- 
ciated with Nelson Holland until the formation of the 
final firm of Stewart Bros.,. in 1884. It will hardly 
be necessary to speak in particular of John T. Stewart 
to any member of the wholesale lumber trade. Every- 
body knew him and appreciated his cheeriness without 
underrating his business ability, which was far above 
the average. The firm made a fortune, but Mr. Stew- 
art was not permitted to remain in the enjoyment of it. 
He was not able to stand the northern winters and 
was much of an exile at that time of the year, some- 
times in Mexico or in the island of Jamaica, or in Cali- 
fornia. This winter he stopped at Carlsbad, New Mexico, 
and had but just gone to El Paso, 
who was with him at the last, but no children. The 
great loss is felt by the community as well as by the 
family. Mr. Stewart always made close friends and 
he knew how to retain them. His frank generosity 
equaled his integrity and business capacity. 





H. H. Rockwell. 


Henry H. Rockwell, president of the Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., one of the 
largest door and mill work manufacturing concerns in 
the United States, died on Thursday, March 7, at 10 
o’clock in the morning, after an illness extending over 
several weeks. Mr. Rockwell several weeks ago had an 
attack of the grip, and the complications resulting from 
that complaint rendered his condition serious, although 
his family and friends were not alarmed about him until 
a week or so before his death. 

Mr. Rockwell was born in Leyden, a small town in 
Lewis county, New York, in 1838. In his youth he 
attended the common schools and later learned the trade 
of carpenter, at which he worked until the outbreak of 
the war. In 1861 he enlisted in the army as a musician, 
being the leader of the regimental band of the Ninety- 
seventh New York, and saw active service for two years. 
He came to Chicago in 1864 and for three years had em- 
ployment with the firm of Robert Wisdom & Co., who 
operated a general woodworking factory here, Mr. Rock- 
well filling the dual position of bookkeeper and super- 
intendent of the factory. 

In 1867 he went from Chicago to Milwaukee, where he 
was employed in the woodworking factory of Judd & 
Hiles. This factory was destroyed by fire in 1870 and 
the firm of John A. Hiles & Co., in which Mr. Rockwell 
was a partner, was formed to succeed Judd & Hiles. A 
new factory was built on the corner of Park street and 
Sixth avenue and forms a part of the present plant of 
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THE LATE HENRY H. ROCKWBHLL, 
of Milwaukee, Wis. 


the Rockwell Manufacturing Company. Mr. Hiles died 
in 1873 and the firm of Sanger, Rockwell & Co., com- 
posed of Casper Sanger, C. H Moss and H. H. Rockwell, 
was organized. Mr. Sanger retired from the business in 
1893, when the name of the concern was changed to the 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company. Of this corporation 
Mr. Rockwell was president and exercised a direct per- 
sonal supervision of the business until incapacitated by 
illness a short time ago. Associated with him in the 
conduct of the institution in late years has been his son, 
Fred W. Rockwell, who took from his father’s shoulders 
much of the burden of the management. 

Mr. Rockwell was married in 1862 to Miss Eliza A. 
Ward, of Rome, N. Y., who with three daughters, Mrs. 
James A. Cheyne, of Pittsburg; Mrs. Mary Rockwell 
Mayhew, of Milwaukee, and Miss Adeline Rockwell, of 
Tucson, Ariz., and one son, Fred W. Rockwell, are left to 
mourn his loss. 

As a business man the deceased stood high in Mil- 
waukee commercial circles and to him is due the credit 
for having built up one of the largest institutions in its 
line in the country, if not in the world. He was a mem- 
ber of several secret societies, having in Masonry attained 
the degree of Knight Templar, and was an active member 
of Ivanhoe Commandery of Milwaukee. He was also a 
member of the Odd Fellows order and at the funeral 
services, which were held from his late residence, Park 
place and Shepard avenue, at 2 o’clock last Saturday 
afternoon, a large number of representatives of these 
orders were in attendance, The interment was at Forest 
Home cemetery. i 


William Howard. 


On March 7, at Emporia, Fla., died William Howard, 
one of the pioneer lumbermen of Williamsport, Pa. 
Mr. Howard had gone south to recuperate, having been 
ill since December. Arriving in Florida about the 
middle of last month he showed such signs of improve- 
ment that his friends were hoping for his recovery. 
His death was caused by paralysis. 

Mr. Howard was born in Yorkshire, England, in 1831, 
came to the United States in 1854 and settled at Leba- 
non, Pa. He went into the lumber business in 1857 


He leaves a wife, . 


and later organized the firm of C. B. & W. Howard. 
In 1863 he purchased land in Cameron county and in 1866 


went into partnership with John R. Cooke & Co. and pur- 


chased the saw mill now operated by Howard & Perley. 
Later Mr. Howard became a member of-the firm of Slonaker, 
Howard & Co., which was merged into that of Howard, Per- 
ley & Howard and finally became Howard & Perley. 

He was a man of great energy and enterprise and was 
associated with a number of concerns. He was a stock- 
holder in the West Branch National bank, of Williamsport, 
and organized and was president of the William Howard 
Land & Lumber Company, of Idaho. He was also president 
of the Williamsport Woodworking Company, also of the 
Williamsport Furniture Company, and was a stockholder in 
the Central Pennsylvania Telephone Company. Mr. Howard 
lived at Emporia, Pa., and divided his time between Wil- 
liamsport and Cameron county,.which he served two terms 
as county commissioner, and was also a member of the bor- 
ough council of Emporia and served two years in the com- 
mon couucil of Williamsport. He 1aarried, first, Mary Wood- 
head, in 1853, by whom he had one son, Samuel T. Howard, 
connected with the firm of Howard & Perley. After his 
wife’s death he married Mrs. Amanda Crane, of Emporia, 
who survives him. 

Mr. Howard was a member of the Temple Club, which re- 
cently changed its title to the William Howard Temple Club 
in his honor. He was an enthusiastic Mason of the thirty- 
second degree and had purchased a piece of land, planning to 
build a cathedral thereon for the Scottish Rite Masons. His 
loss will be keenly felt in Williamsport, he having for so 
many years been identified with so many of its institutions 
and industries. 





Daniel S. Holmes. 

St. Louis, Mo., March 12.—Daniel S. Holmes, a retired 
lumberman of this city, died in the city of Mexico on 
March 6 of pneumonia He had left St. Louis a couple 
of weeks ago with a party of friends to make a tour 
of Mexico and, because of exposure, contracted a cold 
which developed into pneumonia and caused his death 
within a few days. 

Mr. Holmes is best known throughout lumberdom by 
his former connection with the hardwood firm of J. A, 
Holmes & Co, Three years ago. having amassed a con- 
siderable fortune, he retired and the business became the 
J.A. Holmes Lumber Company, one of the strongest hard- 
wood houses in the country. At the time of his retire- 
ment, although still in robust health, he dropped all busi- 
ness connections except a directorship in the American 
Exchange bank and such private business affairs as were 
necessary. Being but 58 years of age it was his inten- 
tion to spend the remainder of his life away from busi- 
ness cares, He was a prominent club man and was 
uniformly esteemed by all of his associates, im and out 
of the lumber business. Mr. Holmes leaves a widow and 
two daughters. 





William Gibson. 


William Gibson, one of the oldest retail lumber deal- 
ers in the Metropolitan district, died on March 10 at 
his home in New York city. Mr. Gibson was born, 
reared and educated in the metropolis. His yard at 
Tenth avenue and Fourteenth street was originally the 
establishment of William Royce, who is credited with 
having founded the first and largest retail lumber 
business in the city many years ago. 

Mr. Gibson conducted the busines successfully and won 
the esteem and respect of the trade generally by his upright, 
sterling character and integrity. He was a bachelor and a 
charter member of the New York Lumber Association. He 
was much interested in the Bedford street Methodist Episco- 
pal church, and an earnest worker in its affairs. Mr. Gibson 
was about 60 years old, and death was sudden, as he was 
only four days ill. ‘The funeral took place from the Bed- 
ford street church on March 12, 





Robert E. Hunicke. 

Robert E. Hunicke, who operated a retail lumber yard 
in St. Louis, Mo., until about a year ago, died 
of pneumonia at his home in Glendale, a suburb of St. 
Louis, March 11. He had been ill for more than two 
weeks and his death was not unexpected. Mr, Hunicke 
was 47 years of age and leaves a widow and one son. The 
funeral took place March 13 from the family residence. 





John H. Monteath. 

Probably the oldest dealer in foreign hardwoods in 
New York city passed away on March 6 when John H. 
Monteath, head of the importing house of J. H. Monteath 
& Co., Lewis and Fifth streets, died at his home in 
Brooklyn. 


Mr. Monteath was born in Albany in 1823 and received 
his education and was graduated from the Albany academy. 
For some years he was associated with his father in the 
transportation business, but in 1849, when the gold fever 
broke out in California, he caught the contagion and went 
to California. He remained on the Pacific coast until 1858. 
On his return Mr. Monteath started in the foreign hard- 
wood business with John Mead in Elizabeth street. After a 
few years he connected himself with R. H. Kerr & Co., at the 
present location. Mr. Kerr died in 1874, and he then_suc- 
ceeded to the business, the firm becoming John H. Mon- 
teath & Co., with Charles H. Tucker as partner. A widow 
and ene son survive. 





Mason S. Ford. 

The death is announced of Mason 8. Ford, lumber 
dealer, of Richmond, Va., on Sunday, March 3, at 
his home in that city. Mr. Ford had been in the lum- 
ber business since 1872. He leaves a widow and three 
daughters, 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








Doors and Mill Work. 


The volume of demand for doors and mill work in this 
market is being splendidly maintained. Not only that, 
but there is evidence that it will show a gratifying in- 
crease within the coming few weeks, as inquiries are 
abundant in volume, keeping the estimating departments 
fully employed and the orders for both stock and odd 
work are fully as heavy as has been observed during the 
busy month just closed. From all indications a continu- 
ous performance, as they say on the vaudeville stage, 
may be expected for the first six months of 1901. The 
amount of building already commenced, the quantity of 
dwellings, stores, warehouses and manufacturing plants 
that are only waiting for favorable weather to be started, 
and the enormous amount of work that has not yet left 
the hands of the architects, is sufficient assurance of a 
busy season. 





* * * 


It has been demonstrated several times in the past 
year that consumers of building material are not to be 
frightened off from building by an advance in prices. 
When it is considered that so far as doors and mill work 
are concerned there has been little advance in anything 
excepting on glazed goods and that thus far the ad- 
vance on windows has scarcely been commensurate with 
the first advance on glass it may be seen that the con- 
sumer is getting much the best of the situation. As far 
as raw material is concerned everything entering into 
the manufacture of doors and mill work excepting possi- 
bly the hardwoods has advanced all the way from 10 to 
50 percent, the latter of course being glass. In previous 
seasons much building has been deferred because of ad- 
vancing prices, but it is already determined that this 
season will prove an exception. Prices on shop lumber 
are strong, as indicated by the scarcity of white pine in 
the upper grades and the demand shown for the com- 
petitive woods used for the same purposes. 

* * * 

The voice of the retail trade, as far as it can be inter- 
preted by traveling salesmen and mail communication, is 
unanimous in the prediction that building will proceed 
this year on broader lines with a more expensive class 
of structures and involving a more general consumption 
of lumber than for many years past. At the same time 
there will be a much larger number of small residences 
erecied in the cities and larger agricultural centers than 
had been anticipated. A large proportion of the inquiry 
now coming into the sash and door offices is for the in- 
terior finish of residences and public buildings and they 
come from the small as well as from the large towns. 
This city alone will consume an immense amount of mill 
work during the coming season and a great deal of it is 
already going into consumption as an earnest of what 
may be expected later on. The amount of work on hand at 
many of the local offices is in many cases sufficient to 
tax their utmost capacity and under such circumstances 


it is not to be wondered at that prices on ordinary items — 


of stock and odd work are being firmly maintained. 
© * * 

It is reported that a big bill of millwork for the 
Westinghouse plant at Manchester, England, is floating 
about among the principal door manufacturing centers 
of the west. This bill is said to aggregate not far from 
$160,000, and consequently competition for it is keen. 
The job is one that will take some time to complete 
and will prove a rich plum to drop into any door man’s 
hand. 

* * * 

As announced in this column last week, another ad- 
vance has been scored in the price of window glass, 
this time amounting to 25 percent. pe pe | this 
advance was an intimation that these prices would rule 
only during March and April and that on May 1 an- 
other advance of more or less extensive proportions could 
be anticipated. Manufacturers of window glass are well 
reinforced in their position by the light importation of 
foreign glass to this country, caused by strikes existing 
for several months past in the Belgian factories. It is 
probable that these advances are justified by the extraor- 
dinary demand and by the shortage of stock, although it 
is not conceded by glass buyers that so great an advance 
need have been effected at this time. 

a * * 


Many consumers of glass may have wondered why, if 
the demand was so general, there should be any window 
glass factories idle. The statement is made in explana- 
tion that it is merely because of the inability to procure 
workmen with whom to operate the factories. It is said 
that the two big combines have secured all the men that 
were available to man the factories now being operated, 
and that it is simply impossible to procure a sufficient 
force of skilled or partially skilled workmen to man the 
others. In view of these unusual conditions surround- 
ing the glass manufacturing industry it is now claimed 
that there is bound to be a shortage of glass of over 
400,000 boxes on this season’s fire and that during the 
summer there will be a glass famine. As is well under- 
stood the product of the factories is now taken up to 
April or slightly beyond. The present production is 
estimated at 800,000 boxes a month, while-the consump- 
tion approximates 500,000 boxes a month; so that the 
surplus, if any should exist at the close of the fire, will 
be well wiped out during the three summer months. 

* * * 


Up to this time there have been no steps taken on the 
part of manufacturers and jobbers or doors and mill 
work looking to a new discount schedule on glazed goods. 
It is understood, however, that a committee of door 
makers and jobbers is at work on the subject and a call 
for a meeting is shortly to be expected from its chairman, 


It had been anticipated that this meeting would be held 
some time about the middle of March and it is likely that 
within a few days a call will be issued. 

* * * 


Sash and door manufacturers at Minneapolis report 
liberal inquiries for new work and these inquiries are 
taking the form of estimates. Deliveries on old con- 
tracts are fair and all new business doing is fully up to 
quotations. Prospects for the season are most encour- 
aging. A large number of new residences and small 
structures are to be built and sash and doors and mill 
work will be in demand for these. Then, too, a large 
number of large buildings are to be constructed in the 
northwestern cities and inquiries have already been made 
for goods for these structures. Local manufacturers an- 
ticipate one of the most prosperous seasons in their his- 
tory. City business is of good volume at the moment. 
A leading authority in speaking of the sash and door 
situation at Minneapolis said: “Lots of figuring is 
coming to us at the present time and the estimators are 
all busy. I think there are better prospects for home 
building than for a number of years back. Trade is 
confined to the lower part of the territory reached from 
this city at present. North Dakota is quiet and we do 
not expect much of a demand from that section until 
after the crop prospects are fully known. Prices estab- 
lished by the manufacturers at their meeting February 7 
are being well maintained. Another heavy advance in 
window glass has had a tendency to firm up the prices 
on sash and doors where this is used. If the recent ad- 
vances in glass are maintained the price of factory goods 
will undoubtedly be advanced in the very near future.” 

* * * 


No very pronounced change can be noted in the call 
for doors, sash and moldings at New York city. The 
inquiry is keeping up steadily. The bulk of the demand 
seems to be for fair priced goods and although they are 
not very large orders in themselves in the aggregate they 
amount to considerable. Better still, the shipments are 
all at list prices and very few attempts at cutting from 
the established rates are being complained of, a condi- 
tion of affairs that is evidently satisfactory to all con- 
cerned, 

* * * 

All reports received at Buffalo, N. Y., from the door 
trade appear to point to the prospect of a still further 
forced contraction of the production in some way. There 
is very little profit in the stock door and where money 
is made at all it comes in by the way of large orders 
received from such builders as can command an entire 
job and have a big assortment of special doors to put in 
along with @ liberal amount of finish and general joiner 
work. As to stock doors, nobody thinks of trying to 
make them as a separate venture, though some straight 
pine doors always come in as a part of most orders. It 
is, however, a fact that some very neat special doors are 
made in Buffalo factories, of which the manufacturers 
are justly proud. One concern, which has a standing 
arrangement with a New York jobbing house, is just 
sending off an elegant lot of veneered work and appears 
to be satisfied with the prices obtained. There is just 
now a liberal amount of the better work needed to com- 
plete the Pan-American buildings and this will last some 
time after the fair is opened, as the special outside struc- 
tures are far from being completed. There are also new 
state buildings to go up yet, though the regular struc- 
tures, including the Midway, are about done. Prices are 
not high. 

* * * 

Since the first of the month there has been a 
noticeable improvement in the country demand at 
Kansas City, Mo., for sash and doors. The deal- 
ers are beginning to order for their spring trade and 
there has been a nice inquiry for the past two weeks. 
The local trade is opening up in good shape and some 
large contracts have already been let, while there is 
plenty of business in sight for the planing mills. 





THE SOCIAL SIDE. 


Continued from front page. 

ber dealers’ associations, covering practically the entire 
territory from ‘the Atlantic coast to the Missouri river, 
were represented by officers and delegates; a number 
of local associations were represented, like that having 
to do with the metropolitan market, while manufactur- 
ers’ associations were represented by officers or con- 
spicuous members. : 

The banquet was an evidence of fraternity through- 
out the lumber trade, for the retailer sat side by side 
with the manufacturer and wholesaler, and thus their 
community of interest was recognized in a social as 
well as legislative way, 

The addresses were worthy of the occasion. They 
were in line, as was the attendance, with the spirit 
of fraternity and goodfellowship for which the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association stands. It is 
a spirit that in its present form is of comparatively 
recent birth. There has always been the fraternity of 
individuals and the theoretical brotherhood of man- 
kind, but that the business man owes any duty or 
special consideration to another business man whom he 
has never seen and with whom he has never dealt is 
an idea that is of recent birth and growth. 

Though the National association perhaps had its be- 
ginning merely in a desire for protection for its mem- 
bers, it has lived and developed to safeguard the best 
interests of the entire trade. It has seen that in the 
prosperity of all is to be found the prosperity of each, 
and that as one individual suffers all in correlated lines 
suffer with it. It is a practical working out along 
business lines of that famous ethical statement, “All 
ye are brethren.” 


The Record. 


Alabama. 
Ohatichie—M. Z. Ramsey is out of business. 
Sheffield—The Bellamy Planing Mill & Lumber Company, 
of Florence, has opened a branch yard and office. 
Arkansas. 
e Bear—J. B. Jewell has been succeeded by J. B. Jewell & 
0. 





Jansen—The Poteau Lumber Company has sold out. 

Little Rock—Charles T, Abeles & Co. have incorporated; 
capital stock, $75,000. 

Mena—The Brommer Lumbér Company has been succeed- 
ed by the Waldron Lumber Company. 

Monticello—Greenman Bros. are out of business. 

Pocahontas—Nick I'ranken and J. H. Douglas have con- 
solidated as Dougles & Franken. 

Rogers—The Rogers Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the C. O. Short Lumber Company. 


California. 
Riverside—The Gill & Norman Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the W. C. Norman Lumber Company. 


Colorado. 
Granada—J. W. Snodgrass is out of business. 
Holly—J. L. Wood & Son are out of business. 
Longmont—I. J. Randall has established a saw mill. 
Loveland—McKeown, Martin & Phillips have been suc- 
ceeded by McKeown & Phillips. 
Rocky Ford—The McPherson Lumber Company is opening 


a yard. 
Florida. 

Fernandina—E. T. Roux, jr., has withdrawn from the 
Florida Yellow Pine Manufacturing Company. 

Orange Mills—The Clarke Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Clarke-Cheeves Company. 

Palm Beach—The Bond & Bond Lumber Company will 
open a yard. 

Tampa—Edenfield & Jetton have been succeeded by Jet- 
ton & Dekle. 

Georgia. 

Blakeley—The Willis & Cole Lumber Company has sold 
out to the Flowers Lumber Company. 

Lumber City—The Ocmulgee Veneer Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000 by J. A. Stetson, 
A. L. Short, H. A. Short and others. 

Thelma—Deadwyler Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Deadwyler-Byers Lumber Company. 


Idaho. 
Weiser—C. O. Davis is opening a yard. 


Illinois, 


Cowden—Fritts & Kealer have been succeeded by J. W. 
Fritts & Co. 

Kast St. Louis—The East St. Louis Planing Mill Company 
has been incorporated by A. R. Morris, Daniel R. Webb and 
Thomas M. Webb, with capital stock of $2,500. 

I’reeport—The Woodmansee & Hewitt Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been succeeded by the Woodmansee Manufacturing 
Company. 

Galesburg—B. Fuller & Son are out of business. 

Lewistown—George Cozine recently began business. 

. Libertyville—Wright & Son have been succeeded by Wright 
ros. 

Minonk—C. W. Goodrich & Son have been succeeded by 
FE. W. Goodrich. 

Normal—Jesse Blackburn is out of business. 

- Onarga—The Egley Bros. Company has sold out to Brown 
ros. 


Rochelle—Southworth & Pool have dissolved partnership. 


The business is continued by A. W. Southworth. 
Rockford—The Rockford Lumber & Fuel Company has sold 

out to Bedwell & Herrick. 

e — Rice & Co. have been succeeded by W. B. 
*Neall. 


Indiana. 


Boonville—John Stout and White & Young have sold out 
to C. P. White. The firm will be known as the C. P. White 
Lumber Company. 

Connersville—Moffat & Williams are opening a yard. 

Indianapolis—The Maas-Neimeyer Lumber Company has 
been incorporated by A. J. Neimeyer, George lL. Maas and 
re 7” Metzger. The G. C. Pratt Lumber Company has 
sold out. 

Madison—D. S. Barmere has sold out to Howard & Co. 

Seymour—John L. Vogel has been succeeded by Vogel & 
Stanfield. 

Vincennes—John A. Cox has been succeeded by the John 
A. Cox Company. 

Winchester—The Tomlinson Grain & Lumber Company has 
sold out to George Wilkinson. 


Indian Territory. 
Ada—J. W. Collins has been succeeded by Collins & Lloyd. 
lowa. 


Adel—S. Hanson has been succeeded by B. F. Brokhausen. 

Avoca—The Schmidt & Bunge Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $15,000. 

Burchinal—M, Crall & Sons have been succeeded by E. A. 


‘rall, 

Burt—McDonald, Richards & Nafus have been succeeded 
by McDonald & Nafus. 

Boxholm—Severt & Son have engaged in the lumber busl- 


ness. 
Buchanan—L. J. Benda has’ been ‘succeeded by Pfaff & 





enda. 
Chariton—Hovelson & James have engaged in the lumber 
business. 
ae ee Walden has been succeeded by Steele & 
ardis. 
Delta—The Waite & Williams Lumber Company has sold 
out to W. A. Cornwell. 
Dumont—M. F. Green has sold out to George Brown & Co. 
Dubuque—Hagge, Metz & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Hagge-Metz Manufacturing Company. 
Hldon—Miller & Son have been succeeded by S. C. Ross. 
Elwood—H. G. Franklin & Co. have been succeeded by 
E. G. Franklin. 
George—Wilson & White are out of business. 
Grand Junction—Harvey Bros. have sold out. 
Havelock—The H. L. Jenkins Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Jenkins-Hesla Lumber Company. 
Indianola—Patterson, Lee & Co. have been succeeded by 
Sigler & Patterson. . 
Kanawha—The H. L. Jenkins Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the J. Buch Lumber Company. 
Keswick—Perkins Bros. have been succeeded by C. C. 
Jarvis as the Keswick Lumber Company. 
Knoxville—P, H. & C. M. Donley have sold out to the 
Anthes Lumber Company. 
Linn Grove—The H. L. Jenkins Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Jenkins-Hesla Lumber Company. 
Mallard—The H. L. Jenkins Lumber Company has beet 
succeeded by the J. Buch Lumber Company. Also at Stilson 
and Pocahontas. 
. - a ght ong Porters Lumber Company has engaged in 
usiness. 
Muscatine—William Kaiser and Charles Mosqua have sold 
out interest in the South Muscatine Lumber Company to 
John H. Kaiser, who will continue the business. 
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Ocheyedan—Porters & Aldred have been succeeded by the 
Porters Lumber Company. 

Plato—Blattler & Baldwin have opened a yard. 

Plainfield—Carroll & Donlon have been succeeded by the 
Plainfield Lumber Company. 

Reinbeck—The Porters & Aldred Company have been suc- 
ceeded by the Porters Lumber Company. 

Rembrandt—The H. L. Jenkins Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Jenkins-Hesla Lumber Company. Also at 
Ware. 

: Rowan—J. T. Kenefic has sold out to F. M. Utter & Co. 

Springville—E. C. Hampton has been succeeded by I. BE. 
Jackson. 

Tilton—Mary Mensch has sold out to J. C. Harris. 

Truesdale—The Jenkins-Hesla Lumber Company has 
opened a yard. : 

Turner—Macy & Fleck have been succeeded by A. J. Nutt. 

Van Cleve—I. C. Milhouse & Co. have sold out to the 
gs. C. Lee Lumber Company. 

West Liberty—John A. Bolton has sold out. 


Kansas. 

Brainard—Fred Schroke is out of business. 

Banner City (Elmo P. 0.)—M. BH. Boyd has sold out to 
John W. Asling, of Dillon. 

Lost Springs—Mowrer Bros. have been succeeded by Means 
& Burkholder. 

Severance—T. J. Francis has bought out Charles N. 

illis. 
Wivellington—P. A. Amsden has been succeeded by the 
Amsden Lumber Company. 

Wichita—-The Jackson Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated. 

_ Kentucky. 


Bagdad—J. W. McQuillan has engaged in the lumber and 
coal business. 
Greenville—John Hill has been succeeded by O'Bryan 


Bros. 

Guthrie—Hawkins & Lester have been succeeded by T. J. 
Hawkins. 

Lexington—R. T. & R. L. Lambeth have engaged in the 
manufacture of tables. 

Murray—The L. Y. Woodruff Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Woodruff Hay & Lumber Company. 

Paducah—Clement Bros. are out of business. 

Stamping Ground—Adams & Oldham have been succeeded 
by W. H. Oldham & Son. ' 

Louisiana. 

New Orleans—A. J. Cranon has been succeeded by the 
A. J. Cranon Company. 

Zwolle—The Plymouth Lumber Company has sold out. 


Maryland. 
Baltimore—R. P. Baer & Co. have purchased the export 
business of J. van Hall & Co. 


* Massachusetts. 


Boston—The Manson Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $50,000. 

Carville—Metcalf & Nugent Bros. have dissolved partner- 
ship. The business will be conducted by BH. B. Metcalf. 

Gloucester—Fitz J. Babson has engaged in the lumber 
commission business. 

Plainfield—George Billings has established a saw mill. 


Michigan. 


Bagley—The Jenson Lumber Company has been incorpo- 
rated with capital stock of $125,000. 

Coldwater—Adams & Davis have sold out to the Legg 
Lumber Company. 

Grand Rapids—Perkins & Longfellow have engaged in the 
wholesale lumber business. 

Haakwood—The Haak Lumber Company has opened an 
office here. 

Menominee—The Forster Lumber Company has sold mill 
to Burns & Hicks. 
— oe & Blair have been succeeded by John 

air. 

Shepherd—Clark Bros. have been succeeded by E. C. Allen. 

Stanton—J. W. Willett has been succeeded by the Wil- 
lett Manufacturing Company. 

Tekonsha—Cole & Arey have engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness, 

Minnesota. 


Elisworth—The Porters & Aldred Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Porters Lumber Company. Also at 
Woodstock. 

Glyndon—Charles G. Tracy & Co. are out of business. 

Hawley—The Valley Lumber Company will put in a yard. 

Holland—The Porters Lumber Company has engaged in 
business. Also at Lake Wilson. 

Lanesboro—The L. Lamb Lumber Company has sold out 
to Thompson, Habberstadt & DeVilliers. 

Litchfield—The Simpson Lumber Company has sold out 
to J. Esbornsson and Fred Kopplin. 

Mankato—The Lampert Lumber Company will remove 
headquarters to Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis—The J. R. Clark Company, box manufactur- 
ers, have increased capital stock to $100,000.—The Catar- 
act Barrel Company has engaged in business. 

Morgan—The Lampert Lumber Company has sold out to 
L. P. Doliff & Co. 

Zion—E. W. Hilger has sold out to Thomas Saur. 


Mississippi. 


Clarksdale—The Delta Lumber Company has been succeed- 
ed by M. Alexander & Co. 
Hattiesburg—G. W. Haynes & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Rock Lumber Company. 
McComb—The Greenlaw Lumber Company has removed 
headquarters to Osyka. 
Missouri. 


Clifton Hill—T. R. Mayo has been succeeded by S. G. 
icheson & Co. 

Jefferson City—E. 8. Hogg has sold out to Philip Ott. 

Joplin—The W. M. Mayes Lumber Company is out of 
business, Also at Zincite. 

Kansas City—The Bowman-Hicks Lumber Company has 
Increased capital stock to $50,000. 

New London—George R. Tompkins has been succeeded by 
the New London Lumber & Coal Company. 

Purdin—The Purdin Mercantile Company has sold out. 
pst: Louls—Thomas E. Powe has bought an interest in the 
Bommer-Benedict Lumber Company. The Merchants’ 
— & Crate Company has been succeeded by the Merchants’ 
Basket & Box Company. 

ane gton—Lescher & Holly have been succeeded by U. G. 

Btotts City—C. L. Burch & Co. have sold out. 

era. C. Barnes recently began business. 
desianble—The Lambert Lumber Company has engaged in 

Versailles—Drom old & Petty h 
John W Sec y have been succeeded by 

Nebraska. 


Curtis—A, A. Siegner has sold out. 
Gross—S. W. Lightner is out of business. 


New Jersey. 


Camden—The Provident Lumber Com 
Sompany has been in- 
co - rated with capital stock of $100,000. 
poratea” City—The Columbia Box Company has been incor- 
: on Ps gp tag o eeeeees 
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New York. 

Adams—Andrew Damon has sold out to Fred L. Webster. 

Addison—W. H. Parks, of the Parks, Winton & True Com- 
pany, is dead. 

Niagara Falls—Witmer & Ayers have engaged in the lum- 
ber business. 

Seneca Falls—The R. J. Rogers Lumber & Coal Company 
has sold yard to Leroy W. Yawger. 

Schenectady—The Madden Lumber Company, of Troy, 
will remove its sash and door plant to this city. 

Ohio. 

Cincinnati—Rodman & Raymond have been succeeded by 
the F. Galle Company. Charles Sowles and Frank V. 
Sowles have consolidated as F. V. & C. W. Sowles. The 
H. C. Mickle Lumber Company has engaged in business. 

Grove City—Adam G. Grant has engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Holgate—Rettig & Son and J. Laubenthal & Son have sold 
out to Rettig & Hiestand. 

Marietta—The Becker Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $75,000. 

Mount Vernon—The Park, Colville & Herrick Company 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $50,000. 

Newcomerstown—George W. Mulvane & Sons have sold 
one yard, but are still in the lumber business here. 

Quincy—The Quincy Lumber Company has been incorpo- 
rated with capital stock of $3,000 by Peter Kurtz and others. 

Sunbury—W. O. Buckingham & Son will succeed P. W. 


age. 
Van Wert—Wooley & Combs have been succeeded by Smith 


& Bryher. 
Oklahoma. 
P Cleo—Philip Herald has been succeeded by D. O. McGee 
Co. 








Luther—The Gault Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by William Rand. 
Oregon. 


Amos—The Rouse-Geer Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated. 

Portland—C. H. McCormick, of Menominee, Mich., has 
opened a lumber inspection and commission office. 

Portland—The Pelton-Armstrong Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $50,000, by D. R. Pelton, 
of Sheboygan, Wis., Finley Morrison and Henry Armstrong. 


Pennsylvania. 

Bennett—The Millvale Lumber & Box Company has been 
— by the Standard Box & Lumber Company (Lim- 
ted). 

Franklin—I. B. Markey has engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Lancaster—Jacob H. Banzhof has been succeeded by the 
Keystone Box & Planing Mill Company. 

McKeesport—The National Lumber Company has bought 
out the Tube City Lumber Company, instead of vice versa, 
as reported recently. 

Philadelphia—The Rufus R. Thomas Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $50,000 by B. F. Thomas, 
M. 8S. Hamilton, Walter R. McShea and others. 

Pitcairn—Frank Leisher has opened a new yard. 

Riegelsville—Clark & Cooley’s planing mill is reported 
sold by the sheriff. 

Smethport—Hamlin & Redfield have been succeeded by 
J. C. Hamlin. 

Sayre—The Sayre Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the Sayre Planing Mill Company. 

Williamsport—Merriman & Merriman have dissolved. 


South Dakota. 
Hosmer—Sonnenfield & Stocker have been succeeded by 
Gunden & Stocker. 
Piedmont—W. M. Pratt will remove to Marion, N. C., in- 
stead of Asheville, as reported. 


Tennessee. 
Crossville—The Cherokee Lumber Company, of Dalton, 
Ga., will put in a yard. 
Knoxville—The Chavannes Lumber Company has applied 
for charter and has incorporated with capital stock of $15,- 


Lewisburg—Houston & Liggett and the Tennessee Cedar 
Company have been succeeded by the Tennessee Lumber 
Company, incorporated, with capital stock of $25,000. 

Nashville—The Union Lumber Company has been absorbed 
by the Davidson Penedict Company. 

Rives—J. P. Callicott has sold out to J. J. Shankle & Co. 

Memphs—The Galloway Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated by J. W. Buchanan, BE. Y. English, W. P. Adams, 
L. W. Lamport and Gs H. Hodge with capital stock of $10,- 
000. 


Texas. 


Clarksville—The Clarksville Lumber Company has en- 
gaged in business with capital stock of $12,500. Stockhold- 
ers, F. F. Marable, D. W. Cheatham, J. B. Lassiter, A. 
Hocker and R. G. Scott. 

Elkhart—Sulser & Paxton have been succeeded by J. H. 
Paxton. 

Fort Worth—The National Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $25,000. 

Higgins—The Higgins Lumber Company has engaged in 
business. 

Itasca—Ed 8S. Burgess has withdrawn from the business 
of BB. EB. Griffin & Co. 

McGregor—J. A. Hogg has sold out to the McGregor Lum- 
ber Company. 

Paris—The J. W. Woods Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $15,000 by J. W. Wood, 
Cc. H. Clifton, A. H. Patrick, 8. M. Stone and J. 8. Patrick. 

San Antonio—The West End Lumber Company has been 
incorporated by E. Arbaugh, G. Gahwiler and J. M. Wilson; 
capital stock, $20,000. 

Virginia. 

Danville—The R. J. Anderson Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $50,000 by R. J. Anderson and 
T. B. Fitzgerald. 

Norfolk—The Virginia Sash & Door Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000. 

Petersburg—The Petersburg Woodworking Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $10,000 by W. R. 
McKenney, L. B. Hargrave, EB. BE. Titus and others. 

Powhattan—The Hardwood Novelty Company has engaged 
in business. 

Washington. 


Centralia—Wingard Bros. will establish a shingle mill. 

Mica—G. W. Ritter has been succeeded by L. C. Temple. 

Olympia—The Olympia Manufacturing Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000. The Thacker 
Wood & Manufacturing Company has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $6,000. 

Port Angeles—The Union Lumber & Shingle Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $2,500. 

Tacoma—The Washington Ladder & Wood Works have 
succeeded C. C. Hambaugh. 


ee ee 


A bill has been introduced into the Connecticut legis- 
lature by Representative Freeman, of Hartford, which 
authorizes the commissioner of the school funds to pur- 
chase lands im that state suitable for growing oak, 
pine, chestnut, locust, maple; to plant, fence and be 
the lawful custodian of such lands. The bill asks for 
an appropriation of $10,000 to carry out its provisions. 
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The Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company has removed its home office to rooms Nos. 
916 and 917, Drexel building, Fifth and Chestnut 
streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

M. J. Colby, the painstaking secretary of the Wis- 
consin Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, was in the 
city on Wednesday of this week. 

Charles Forster, of the Forster Lumber Company, 
wholesale dealer in lumber, cedar posts ete., with 
headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis., was in town. on 
Wednesday and Thursday of this week on business. 

D. C. Bradford, of the Bradford-Kinsler Lumber 
Company, Omaha, Neb., was in the city Friday and Sat- 
urday of last week. He reported an excellent trade in 
eastern and central Nebraska this spring, although it 
was still rather early to predict the season’s outcome. 

Edward Hines, president of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company, of Chicago, has been in ill health for 
some time. His ailment took such a form that an 
operation became necessary. This was successfully per- 
formed a few days ago, and the last report was that he 
was doing well and likely soon to return to his duties. 

A report received from the north and published in 
a recent issue of the LUMBERMAN that the E. S. Hart- 
well Lumber Company, of Chicago, had purchased the 
season’s cut of the Bay de Noquet Company, at Nahma, 
Mich., proves to have been erroneous. No definite 
negotiations have taken place and this cut is still 
open. 

J. E. Austin, president of the Michigan Iron Works, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., recently left there for the Pacific 
coast. He will look after the installation of a couple of 
shingle machines which his company had just shipped, 
and also intends making arrangements for the handling 
of the company’s line of shingle mills, lath mills, and 
heading, box board and couoperage machinery in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 


William Grayson, president, and N. W. McLeod, secre- 
tary and treasurer, of the St. Louis Refrigerator & 
Wooden Gutter Company, have purchased the Arkansas 
Southwestern railroad, which extends from Smithton, on 
the Iron Mountain road, thirty-four miles, to Pike City, 
and will extend it to Gurdon, Ark., where they have a 
large plant, and will also excend the line north to a 
large body of timber lands owned by the Refrigerator 
company. 

The energy and enterprise that have in the past 
characterized the work of Mayor Hodges, of the firm 
of Hodges Bros., lumber dealers at Olathe, Kan., as 
a leading spirit in the Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma 
Association of Lumber Dealers, may also be noticed in 
his excellent management of the city affairs as mayor 
of Olathe, where, we see by a local paper, arrange- 
ments are now being made for the construction of a 
sewer system for that city. 

W. L. Babbitt, traveling representative for Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co., the well known manufacturers of yellow 
pine lumber, at Laurel, Miss., was in Chicago this week 
and called upen the LUMBERMAN. He reports a steady 
volume of business. Mr. Babbitt is one of the old time 
salesmen who im early days was a factor in the dis- 
tribution of lumber in the northwest, having been con- 
nected with the Eastman, Gardiner & Co. interests 
north and south, for the past fifteen years. 

J. P. Brayton, the timber land dealer of 412 Mar- 
quette building, this city, has returned from the Pacific 
coast, whither he accompanied John ‘W. Gary and L, K. 
Baker several weeks ago. It is reported that some of 
the net results of their western trip will shortly be 
forthcoming. Mr. Brayton left on Thursday evening 
for Memphis and adjacent points, presumably on busi- 
ness connected with the Baker Lumber Company, of Gil- 
more, Ark., of which he is one of the principal owners. 

W. J. Tabor, who has been representing the Curtis & 
Yale Company, of Milwaukee and Wausau. Wis., in 
southwestern Wisconsin and northwestern Illinois, 
severed his connection with that company on March 1, 
and his place has been filled by Carl E. Sanborn, of Port 
Huron, Mich. Mr. Sanborn has had considerable experi- 
ence in the sash and door business and is of personal 
characteristics which doubtless will make him persona 
grata to trade in his territory. 

A. C. Soper, president of the Soper Lumber Company, 
of Chicago, this week demonstrated his loyalty to old 
friendships and sympathy with distress by offering per- 
sonally to pay 30 percent of the claims against W. S. 
Young, formerly public guardian of Cook county, 
Tllinois, whose official bond was found worthless and by 
whom a number of dependents suffered. Mr. Soper’s 
contribution to compromise claims against a boyhood 
friend, in whose affairs he is not otherwise interested, 
is about $2,780. 

W. H. Winnie, president of the Lafayette Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, of Lafayette, Ind., one of 
the big retail lumber institutions of that thriving city, 
was in Chicago this week on business and favored the 
LUMBERMAN with a call. Mr. Winnie at the recent Janu- 
ary meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana was chosen as its president, a position which 
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he fills creditably to all interested. He says that trade 
in Lafayette and vicinity is in every way satisfactory, 
and he anticipates a steady and healthy demand through- 
out the building season. 


The Milwaukee (Wis.) branch of the Curtis & Yale 
Company, whose headquarters and factory are at Wau- 
sau, Wis., has made arrangements with a first class sash 
and door factory in Milwaukee to manufacture for it 
promptly all goods in the line of special work required 
for immediate shipment. Adding this special equipment 
to the great factory of the company at Wausau, Man- 
ager A. L. Annes, of Milwaukee, believes that the facil- 
ities of the Milwaukee house are not surpassed by those 
of any other sash and door institution, and certainly 
it is in better shape than ever before to take care of 
all the business which the retail trade may intrust to it. 


Bolling Arthur Johnson, of fame in the lecture field 
as in lumber circles, will deliver his lecture on the 
“Passion Play of Oberammergau” at the Illinois Club, 
Ashland boulevard, this city, on Tuesday evening, March 
19; also at the Grand Opera House on Sunday evenings, 
March 24 and 31, and at Central Music Hall on Easter 
Monday evening, April 8. Those who have heretofore 
failed to hear this celebrated illustrated lecture should 
not neglect the four opportunities afforded on the 
above dates. A share of the proceeds of the Central 
Musie Hall lecture will go toward charitable objects, 
and already a large number of seats have been dis- 
posed of. 


It was announced last week in a dispatch from Chi- 
huahua, Mex., that a syndicate of American capitalists 
had closed a deal for the purchase of 500,000 acres of 
timber land a short distance south of Casas Grandes, 
state of Chihuahua, for the sum of about $2,500,000 
gold, and would spend about $1,000,000 more in build- 
ing a railroad and mills and developing the property. 
The parties named in the dispatch as back of the trans- 
action were H. 8S. Smith, of San Francisco; Robert 
Fullerton and W. W. Finkbine, of Des Moines, Iowa; 
Fred Stephenson and Shaw Kennedy, of Chicago, and 
John McComb, of the City of Mexico. From a reliable 
source we learn that the above parties did contemplate 
the purchase of the land, but that the deal is off for 
the time being, and that the chances are nothing will 
come of it. 


The LUMBERMAN enjoyed a visit this week from A. E. 
Brayne, representing the Union Box & Packing Case 
Company, of Annandale, Sydney, New South Wales. He 
was accompanied by J. W. Broomhead, a machinery man- 
ufacturer and dealer, of Sydney. These gentlemen 
are making a tour around the world, and are particularly 
interested at this time in a study of lumber and box 
making machinery. The result of their trip will doubt- 
less be the addition to present equipment of the com- 
pany’s factory above spoken of a large line of American 
mechanical devices. They departed for the east a few 
days ago to study a number of mechanical plants and 
machinery in various shops. They were particularly 
interested in the Lox machinery invented and manufac- 
tured by the Fischer Machine Works, of this city. Mr. 
Brayne stated that his company was producing between 
500 and 600 boxes daily, chiefly manufactured from white 
pine imported from New Zealand. He stated that the 
wood was odorless, similar to though harder than the 
white pine of America, and that his country contem- 
plated putting in saw mills with which to manufacture 
the lumber from the log for their own purposes. After a 
short visit in the east these gentlemen will go to Great 
Britain, thence to the continent and “all the world 
round” until they again reach their Australian home. 
Mr. Brayne stated that Australian people were looking 
for commercial outlets in the various countries of the 
world and that ultimately they will be competitors of 
the United States in very many markets not now entered 
by Australian products. 


a eee 


Large Yellow Pine Output Secured by the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company. 

The engagement of Mrs. Sippi Longleaf, of Hattiesburg, 
Miss., and the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., is announced. 

This was the substance of a letter to 8S. H. Fullerton, 
who is now at Hot Springs, Ark., sent by his associates 
at St. Louis last Tuesday. 

It means that the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company 
will act in the future as general sales agents for the 
longleaf yellow pine mill plant at Hattiesburg, Miss., 
known as that of the J. J. Newman Lumber Company. 

The deal was closed on March 11] by C. I. Millard, 
secretary of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, and 
the owners of the mill property who reside at Scranton, 
Pa. Mr. Millard has just returned to St. Louis from 
the east and makes public the announcement. The 
arrangement does not include any sale of the Hatties- 
burg property as erroneously stated in the daily press, 
but it places the output of the plant in the hands of 
the St. Louis company. 

The official announcement published by the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company is as follows “We take 
pleasure in announcing our appointment as general 
sales agents of the J. J. Newman Lumber Company of 
Hattiesburg, Miss. This well known company has a 
new and modern manufacturing plant, situated at the 
junction of the Gulf & Ship Island and the New Orleans 
& Northeastern railroads, affording the best of ship- 
ping facilities to all points on and reached by connec- 
tion of the great Queen & Crescent, Illinois Central and 
Louisville & Nashville systems. The saw mill has a 
capacity of 75,000,000 feet annually, with adequate dry 
kiln and planer facilities,” 

The negotiations leading up to the consummation of 


this deal by the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company 
have been going on for some time, and the company is 
much gratified to announce as above the successful out- 
come of its efforts to secure the output of this well and 
favorably known yellow pine plant. A full page an- 
nouncement appears in the advertising pages of this 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


While the recent extremely bad weather has had a 
limiting effect on the volume of current shipments, the 
feeling in the lumber trade seems to be even more hope- 
ful than it was a short time ago. After the tremendous 
business of January, and part of February, there was 
a fear in a good many sections that perhaps trade had 
been overdone and that manufacturers and wholesalers 
would have to suffer thereby. This apprehension seems 
to have passed away and now practically everybody in- 
terested in the lumber trade in the United States, except 
perhaps a few in the hardwoods, believe that we are 
but beginning a season of almost unexampled prosperity. 

* * * 








While all branches of the trade are promising, the 
most hopeful prospects are found in connection with 
building lumber. It seems to be definitely settled—as 
far as anything yet to come can be settled—that there 
is to be an enormous amount of building throughout the 
United States this year. There are various reasons 
for this expectation. The country is genuinely pros- 
perous, in fact there have been several years of pros- 
perity which have enabled an enormous money surplus 
to be piled up, indicated by the tremendous increase 
in savings bank deposits, and also shown by the more 
liberal purchases by people of ordinary means and by 
wage earners. A due proportion of this surplus would 
have been expended last year in real estate improvement 
had it not been for the sudden spurt in lumber prices 
and the still greater advance in the prices of some other 
important building commodities early last year. The 
people generally believed that the advance could not 
hold and that lumber prices would recede to their 
former level. They were correct in their first supposi- 
tion though mistaken in their second. 


The fancy prices have disappeared and lumber is now 
valued on a legitimate basis which is not likely to be 
lowered, although there is a conservative disposition on 
the part of wholesalers and manufacturers which makes 
improbable any quick or marked advance in the list. 
Lumber consumers and lumber distributers have 
become accustomed to the present range of values and 
apparently have come to the conclusion that it is of no 
use longer to wait for a decline, and so are going ahead 
with all sorts of projects that involve the use of building 
materials, 

* * * 


The building boom, for such it promises to be, bids 
fair to be seen in all parts of the country, and in city, 
town and village and on the farm alike. The labor sky 
is practically clear and the records of building permits 
issued in all the leading cities show a wonderful advance 
over the conditions of a year ago. It is a little early 
yet in some agricultural sections for rhuch work actually 
to be begun, but, barring the few districts where there 
were serious crop failures last year, there is a remark- 
able uniformity of market conditions. 


The east is still quiet as compared with the rest of the 
country, but the demand is fully up to that of the aver- 
age winter season and even ahead of recent years, unless 
it be 1899. There has really been a vast amount of 
misrepresentation about eastern conditions. Consump- 
tion has gone on in good volume for the season and the 
prospects of a large business during the remainder of 
the year are as promising there as elsewhere in the 
country. The outlook has caused an advance in the 
price of spruce randoms. White pine and hemlock are 
firmly held in eastern markets, and about the only quict 
wood is North Carolina pine, though there are rumors 
that there is a little quiet cutting being done in Georgia 
pine on the part of some small operators or others who 
are a little pressed for funds and do not wish to wait 
for the development of the spring trade. 

* * * 


White pine is improving steadily and surely. The 
mills of central Wisconsin have put up their prices to 
accord with those of their competitors. Shipments are 
heavy for the season, the Minneapolis report being espe- 
cially satisfactory. The shipments from this center are 
the heaviest to the southwest and south, though there 
is a fair amount of lumber being used in western Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas in spite of the depression caused 
by the partial crop failure of last year. Recent advices 
are that the late storms have greatly encouraged the 
farmers in that section and have been a stimulus to gen- 
eral business. 

* * * 


Yellow pine in the southwest continues its boom, 
which has taken on fresh vigor within a week or two. 
There was a brief period of lighter shipments and fewer 
orders, but while that lasted the mills were busy filling 
old orders and the net result promises to be that March 
will end with stocks no larger than at the beginning. 
Prices are voy firm and in many cases higher than the 
official list. In the long leaf districts there is a heavy 


call for special bill stocks with buyers numerous and 
insistent. 
* * * 

The hardwood market continues to be rather spotted 
in its character. Prices are not in all lines such ag 
they should be, and a few of the minor woods are 
reported rather dull; but on the whole there is a 
stronger feeeling all along the line and especially with 
the leaders. Of the latter, stocks at the mills are very 
light and those in the hands of consumers are being 
reduced to a point where heavier purchases are neces- 
sary than have been made for several months. The 
vevival of the consumptive demand for hardwoods has 
been predicted for several weeks and at last seems to 
be showing itself with some definiteness. It is gratify- 
ing to note a better tone in the quartered oak trade, 
particularly in white, quartered red, however, contin- 
uing rather dull, though there is evidence that the enor- 
mous stock of off-grade quartered oak which existed 
last year has been pretty well worked down and that 
prices are readjusting themselves to accord with more 
natural and reasonable conditions. 

* * ” 


From the standpoint of the industries the lumber out- 
look is a hopeful one. Industrial expansion has not 
yet reached its end and perhaps not its high tide. 
Factories are going up in all directions and in most 
cases these carry with them the necessity for residence 
construction. Manufacturing establishments generally 
are running full time and using their quota of lumber 
and timber. The observer of general trade conditions 
as they relate to the lumber trade is becoming more 
and more convinced that he is justified in anticipating 
this year both a large building and manufacturing con- 
sumption, which combined should make the season’s 
requirement unexampled in the history of the trade. 

* * we 


In the line of doors and mill work activity continues 
to rule in practically every manufacturing and distrib- 
uting center throughout the country. It is possible that 
the total volume of business coming in is not quite as 
heavy as it was two weeks ago and prior thereto, but 
the number of inquiries for both stock and odd work is 
reported heavy for the season. The two tremendous 
advances that have been made in the prices of window 
glass have thus far been followed by but one advance in 
the price of glazed windows; but it is understood that 
a meeting will be held, possibly within the coming 
week, for the purpose of evening up matters in this 
respect. However, it is keeping the sash manufac- 
turers busy these days to get their prices within close 
range of the glass prices as it is semi-officially announced 
that another advance in glass may be expected at the 
close of April. 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. Nothing has been reported during the week 
to detract from the statements that have been made in 
previous weeks regarding the activity in building lum- 
ber. The wholesale yard dealers of this market state 
that they are having a satisfactory volume of inquiries 
and orders for both local and outside delivery and that 
the country trade seems to be gradually swelling with 
the approach of springlike weather. As far as city 
demand is concerned there is nothing to add to what has 
previously been said on this subject, namely, that bills 
are remarkably plentiful and there is in prospect the 
best building season in Chicago since 1892. . 

At no point in the territory where white pine lumber is 
consumed is there any evidence of dull trade excepting 
such as may be caused by purely local conditions. On 
the contrazy reports made by traveling salesmen as well 
as by retailers themselves are invariably of an encourag- 
ing nature, indicating unusually heavy building in both 
town and country. The farmers have money to spend 
this year and they are going to use a greater proportion 
of it than usual in improving their homes or in building 
new domiciles and much of the present demand is for 
these or similar purposes. 

Dealers here say that there is not so much ordering for 
stock on the part of retailers as they would like to see, 
the orders being largely restricted to house bills or farm 
buildings. Occasionally, however, there comes along an 
order for a mixed car for filling im assortments and as 
it is well understood that the retail trade is not carry- 
ing heavy stocks this year as a rule this is an encourag- 
ing symptom. Still some of the salesmen say that many 
of the retailers will let their stocks run down pretty 
close before ordering a new supply, evidently hoping for 
something in the way of a sag in prices in order to enable 
them: to purchase what they need at a bargain. From 
the present outlook, however, this is not likely to occur, 
during the first half of the season at least. 

Prices are being well maintained in all localities and 
in this market, where there is usually a great deal of 
cutting on both small and large bills, a greater disposi- 
tion is shown among some of those who have the reputa- 
tion of being demoralizers to get full value for their stock. 
The recent action of the Wisconsin Valley association in 
pushing up prices on piece stuff 25 cents and on boards 
50 cents, in addition to the strength that is being shown 
at primary markets along Lake Superior and in the Me- 
nominee district, as evidenced by recent sales, will do as 
much to offset the disposition frequently shown at this 
season of the year to sacrifice lumber in order to make 
sale as anything else. : 

Statistics of building in twenty-one of the leading 
cities of the country, as reported in the Construction 
News, show a total expenditure of $20,792,876 in Feb- 
ruary, as against $9,362,506 for the same month a year 
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ago, an increase of 122.8 percent. - The figures in detail 
are as follows: 








1901 —Per cent— 
City— No Cost. Gain. Loss. 
New York (boroughs of Man- 
hattan and Bronx)...... 431 $12,363,675 231.15 
BOOKIGN 2c cccevsccccces 357 1,541,618 aa. «ten 
BE, Se pGes cubes ek vans 247 1,538,830 . 217.75 .... 
PHMSUOIOING nk cvs es ccces 523 if 38.00 
Sp eS Ere 202 686,644 PO ee 
MOIIWRUNOD v.60 6 cdeccaves 57 529,260 198.80 
MEEIES 664 ee ccee es 193 511,480 281.00 
NN ares "6-0 wie 8 Xie 6.00 81 74 09,056 113.85 
re 89 399,856 78.00 
BEDE, Poa co cas eaw eek 425 341,663 Cee: «sas 
WER cc evevceevuses 145 4 Seer 17.91 
rere T7 211,840 5658.03 ..... 
Indianapolia .....ssccceee 115 163,583 49 .. 
EERE G5 0-866 oe 0 ec ee ad 89 154,800 G6S5  csee 
ee ree rare ee 88 T4GEOO  ncccss 14.39 
Mae COO osc veconses 107 129,881 187.06 .... 
MIDBERDONS occ cedceccses 122 lll = 11.82 
OT eer ee ae 134 111,170 16.54 tues 
CO Sarvs ne seer ee 166 ae 1.93 
i Se rere 48 61,84 Ch ee 
pO PS ee er re 380 58,400 168.50 
RE oon a isave nate ne $20,792,876 122.08 


Sixteen of the twenty-one cities enumerated in the fore- 
going show an increase, as compared with the same 
month a year ago, of from 0.49 to 281 percent, while five 
show losses varying from 1.93 to 38 percent. Kansas 
City had the most notable increase, amounting to 281 
percent, after which comes New York city, with an in- 
crease of 231.15 percent; Chicago, with 217.75; Milwau- 
kee, with 198.80; New Orleans, with 187.06, and Alle- 
gheny, with an increase of 168.50 percent. Philadelphia 
leads the decline, showing a falling off of 38 percent; 
Washington, 17.91; Denver, 14.39; Minneapolis, 11,82, 
and Atlanta, 1.93 percent. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING MARCH 9. 


LUMBER SHINGLES, 
2 454 000 











Perrier cer kt iter seeene cess 20.887,000 
ace. cous Sead GSAS Mabe Ra Ruse Lee egunents 17.034,000 4,821,000 
AR cit nas Cedwas heen eacetasanesees 3,793,000 
TONNE «vos. veddiwves usucdan ters ccecenae 2,267,000 
RECEIPTS FROM JAN 1! tO MARCH 9 INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
COE ind: duccceccnsnnvdsadeesceeccsescence 9:4 cmaee 27,803.000 
BUND oss cae cciastaiie< vat buck nag sc dcewumexetrses 180 419,000 44,800,000 
RGN occ ceis Secvadcapvenndas adavee 28,981 000 
DOCTERSC .... vcccccccccccces evvccecee we 16,997,000 
SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING MARCH 9. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
WOOD cen cccvnos sees cove deus 00000 cece ccdeve scene SE 5,257.000 
WOU cities. 0: 60de Ocen debe tues Coho tens dented ceveses 12,811,000 2 654 000 
TOGRNORD. os cis0cccse cocscee nis a temeas 3,808,000 2,603,000 
DOCTORS 000 c cccc cece cvccce cccvcccece seovce 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO MARCH 9. INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
IDOL . ccs cccece cocces cece cece cece cece ecce cose 134,520,000 36,894.000 
Wes dda cwaver Chap cane Gocweats dnuawbacshes 130,564,000 34 909,000 
DRGTORED cc ccnd cece cccccvvtcecisccsevecces. GSRRGID 1,985,000 
POR in v6 cube desc ocar dese cudvieccogucnes 





Minneapolis, Minn. A substantial increase in the 
shipnents of white pine from this market is again 
recorded this week and it now looks as if the first three 
months of 1901 would be a record breaker in the total 
volume of business transacted, as compared with the 
same period in previous years. The shipments up to 
date show a most positive gain over the same period 
in 1900 and the prospects for the remainder of the 
month are most excellent. At this period of the year 
retailers generally are not in the market for large sup- 
plies—they are selling to their trade and only replenish 
in limited quantities—but this year is an exception 
to the rule. During the week there have been a large 
number of retailers in the market making good pur- 
chases and in addition the reports from the travelers 
on the road have been most encouraging. More build- 
ings are being planned than were anticipated, retailers’ 
stocks are comparatively low and will have to be replen- 
ished frequently to keep up assortments, if the pres- 
ent demand from consumers continues, and in every 
direction the white pine market is undergoing a most 
remarkable expansion. While there is a falling off in 
the shipments to North Dakota points, owing to the 
conditions that prevail there, added business from the 
more prosperous sections to the south and southwest 
is more than making up for this. Locally there is also 
a good demand from city contractors and builders, and 
While this does not show in the increased shipments 
from Minneapolis, it is fully in keeping with the 
increased demand from outside territory. 

Values on white pine rule very firm at the mark, 
and lumber manufacturers continue to report a scarcity 
in dry pine lumber, which of course has a good effect 
on the situation. 

The situation this week is best summed up in the 
showing made by the shipments as compared with the 
previous week this year, and also as compared with 
the same week a year ago. At this time a noticeable 
falling off in shipments is usually experienced as com- 
pared with previous weeks in the year. This week records 
4 positive increase as shown by the following figures: 








Receipts. Shipments. 

MND. 5 sce cu 56.802 09 3:0: 300,000 1,470,000 
IN asleep cco me Ke cee a 845,000 1,425,000 
PUES ddictieh oes 00b wale kee eRe 390,000 1,545,000 
Ee eer ee tee 860,000 1,590,000 
ME fee sandcar an eeee vie exs 660,000 1,290,000 
a EEE EE EERE LY 315,000 1,125,000 

PEL. pat egemererscureta 2,370,000 8,445,000 

SOCAL JAGt WOOK. cos vce vece 2,790,000 8,220,000 
se eae 400,000 
chin aE ee eee 225,000 

Total same week last year. ..1,842,000 6,495,000 
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Saginaw Valley. The lumber market has been quiet. 
he buying is being done chiefly for local dealers and a 
number of small lots have been picxed up at interior 
points. S. F. Derry bought 600,004 feet last week of 





Coan & Co., in Gladwin county. He is handling about 
15,000,000 feet this year. The outlook for an early 
opening of navigation is not particularly favorable and 
it will be along in May before dealers who have bought 
in Canada and on the Lake Huron shore can bring their 
stock here. Local stocks are being steadily depleted. 
The condition of the market is healthy and the con- 
viction is general that the year will be a fairly busy one 
in the lumber industry. Log run is quoted at $17 to 
$21; box lumber is held at $15, and there is hardly 
enough norway in stock to influence quotations. Mill 
culls are worth $12 to $13. The yard dealers are doing 
something, but as yet the trade is sluggish as usual at 
this season of the year. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Some dealers report their 
trade somewhat smaller than at the same time a year 
ago, while others hold that it is about as good. When 
questioned as to prices a leading dealer stated on Sat- 
urday that “they have been cut all to pieces” during 
the week, especially on the lower grades, which were 
selling more briskly than the better grades less than 
two weeks ago, and some dealers even predicted that 
prices would go up a notch or two shortly on items in 
better demand. Prices are reported to have fallen off 
as much as $2 below the list in instances. A compara- 
tively small movement of lumber and the desire of deal- 
ers to capture as many orders as possible are the main 
reasons given for current conditions. In a summary of 
the market’s condition a dealer said that most of the 
orders placed during the stormy weather last month are 
arriving at their destinations, giving consumers plenty 
for the present and thus causing a tengporary lull in 
orders and inquiries. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There seems to be but one real source 
of uneasiness among the white pine dealers, and that is 
the increased prospect of the giving out of the supply 
of what is called Lake Superior cork pine. As buyers, 
it may not be the best policy for our dealers to come 
home from the west, as at least some of them are doing 
this winter, and say that this variety of pine, the best 
in the world, is going out of market soon. There will 
still be pine and quantities of it, but it will not: be such 
“shop and better” as there has been till now. Some 
mills will saw out this winter and some are said to be 
good for three winters more. What then? One dealer 
was asked if southern pine was not good enough, but 
he shook his head. This market, for instance, is a 
wholesale one and would at once be reduced to a retail 
proposition, for the coast can get southern pine as read- 
ily as we can. So it will be necessary to work out the 
problem on the white pine basis somehow. Meanwhile 
let the consumer reflect that good pine is already scarce, 
and if he is to obtain a supply it will not answer to 
cavil over prices. There appears not to be much of a 
supply of pine box. A dealer had considerable difficulty 
in finding enough to fill an order. As a rule the mem- 
bers of the trade report as good business as the ex- 
tremely unfavorab'e weather of late would warrant and 
no one doubts that a good season is ahead of us, 





Boston, Mass. White pine is selling as well as any 
lumber at present. The better grades find a ready mar- 
ket and prices are about right. Western stocks are 
much broken and the purchaser finds more than the usual 
difficulty in filling his requirements just as he wishes. 
No particular change is expected in these conditions for 
some weeks and perhaps months. 





Philadelphia, Pa. White pine continues in fair re- 
quest, with the possible exception of box stuff, which, on 
account of its price, is being discarded in a good many 
instances in favor of the shortleaf stuff. Prices are 
stiffening up and though here and there one hears of 
low offerings, the market generally is firm. 





Spruce. 


New York City. Northern stock conditions would 
be hard to improve upon. Demand is a bit lighter than 
it was, but prices keep firm and unchanged, and there is 
not a large supply of stock on hand. Eastern is in fair 
call, For straight No. 2, $20 to $21.50 is quoted, while 
merchantable stock is held at $19.50 to $21, according to 
width and dressing. 








North Tonawanda, N. Y. Spruce dealers, like most 
of the dealers in other lumber commodities at this mar- 
ket, have booked a smaller volume of business during the 
week than usual, but show no disposition to recede from 
the stiff prices that have existed for some time, being 
aware that much spruce is being consumed and that man- 
ufacturers as well as consumers haven’t a surplus on 


hand. 


Boston, Mass. While there is really no concerted ad- 
vance in spruce lumber, the market is very firm with 
those who can fill orders. Many mills are short of logs 
and many, even of the larger concerns, are unable to take 
the business that is offered them at their own prices. 
There is a very considerable demand for frames and a 
good deal of business in sight in the way of large con- 
tracts. Spruce may be considered a pretty correct 
barometer of the lumber trade in New England and its 
fluctuations are carefully watched. It certainly indi- 
cates fair weather at present. 





Bangor, Me. Reports from New York indicate a 
stronger demand for spruce random, and several lots to 
arrive have been sold at $15.50 to $16.50 for narrow; 
$16.50 to $19 for 9, 10 and 12-inch, and $17.50 to $19 


for all 10 and 12-inch, according to percentage of de- 


sirable. lengths in cargo. The severe weather is over, 
and a revival of building activity is expected to create 
a strong demand during the next few weeks for desirable 


sizes of spruce. 
White Cedar. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Inquiries for cedar products are 
unusually numerous with some of the dealers and a 
fair volume of business is being done, especially in tele- 
phone and telegraph poles. Values hold steady and 
movement is reported good for this season of the year. 











North Tonawanda, N. Y. The tone of the market 
continues to grow stronger with the unabating open 
weather. Farmers are coming to the Tonawandas in 
numbers and buying shingles and posts. Lath is selling 
as briskly as it has been during any time this season. 
Several new telephone lines are scheduled to be built 
through the Tonawandas and surrounding territory dur- 
ing the summer and local dealers are guring on dis- 
posing of a large quantity of telephone poles in the near 
future as well as ties for several new trolley lines and 
railroad tracks booked for construction early in the 
spring in this section. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is a fair demand for white cedar 
posts and ties, with a general prospect of a good supply 
of the wood next season. The high price of oak ties, 
which are quoted at 75 cents for best, will prevent any 
decline in prices. Cedar ties are bringing 40 to 45 cents 
and are used wherever they are available. There is no 
material change in the price of posts, jobbers quoting 
them as follows: For 8-ft. lengths, 3 to 44-in. tops, 12c.; 
44-in. tops, 14c.; 6-in tops, 16c.; for 10-ft. lengths, 5-in 
tops, 22c.; 6-in. tops, 27c. White cedar shingles are well 
received, but have to be sold cheap on account of the red 
cedar competition. Only 16-in are offered for the same 
reason, all-clears selling at $2.60; extra *A*’s, $2.50; 
clear butts, $1.75; No. 2’s, $1.10. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. The exceeding apathy that has existed in 
the hardwood industry in this market during the past 
month or more has not been greatly disturbed during 
the past week. In some sections of the country there 
is an excellent demand reported, notably at several 
points east, but in Chicago and at western points gen- 
erally there is a letup in both inquiry and demand that 
is so contrary to the status of affairs usually observed 
at this season of the year that some holders of hard- 
wood stock are rather worried about it. However, in 
view of the strong demand existing in all other depart- 
ments of the lumber and building trades it does not 
seem that there should be any particular reason for 
doubting that present stocks of hardwood lumber can 
be worked off to advantage to holders. Notwithstand- 
ing the excellent outlook for consumption in all lines 
of lumber this season, there are many hardwood men 
who are prone to take a pessimistic view of the situa- 
tion and are showing their lack of faith by offering 
stocks at rather low prices in order to effect sales and 
this has had a tendency to demoralize the whole list. 

It would seem from a disinterested standpoint that 
this would be a good time for the owners of hardwood 
stocks to exercise conservatism. The single fact that 
building prospects are far ahead of anything known in 
recent years should do much to stimulate them to 
firm prices and give them good grounds for the belief 
that even though the lumber they have for sale is not 
wanted now it will be wanted soon. This idea, how- 
ever, does not seem to actuate them to any extent, as 
they can see only the large stocks in the hands of 
the heavy consumers and the efforts to sell displayed 
by some of the weak brethren in the south; and which 
also is shared to some extent by the northern manu- 
facturers, but is not quite so pronounced. Buyers 
from this market who have lately been at northern and 
southern points do not see any sufficient reason for ~ 
some of the low prices that are being quoted. They say 
that dry stocks are not heavy and that while demand 
may be somewhat slack just at this time there is 
abundant evidence to justify a marked change in the 
situation within the next thirty to forty-five days. 
The fact that many buyers have been holding studiously 
aloof from the market for several months should of 
itself convince the average lumber manufacturer and 
wholesaler that they are only awaiting the proper op- , 
portunity to enter the market, and it is safe to assume 
that the opportunity is near at hand. 

The situation in the northern hardwood field was well 
set forth at the meeting of the Wisconsin Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association, held on Tuesday at Milwau- 
kee, and at the meeting of the Michigan Hardwood 
Lumber Association, held at Traverse City last week. 
It was gathered from the reports made at the Mich- 
igan meeting that there would be a considerable reduc- 
tion in the hardwood cut of that district this season, 
amounting to probably 40 percent. In the Wisconsin 
district, however, the cut is evidently about the same 
as last year, the small proportion of hardwood manu- 
facturers reporting showing an increase over last year 
of a little over 1 percent, which is hardly worth men- 
tioning; so that from the northern producing stand- 
point, at least, there is much to be gleaned of an encour- 
aging character to those who are owners of hardwood 
lumber. 

In speaking of a quiet hardwood market and weak- 
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ness in prices several varieties of lumber stand forth 
as conspicuous exceptions to the rule. Chief among 
these is oak, both white and red in plain-sawed lumber. 
The Wisconsin oak product is strong and sells readily 
at manufacturer’s prices and is scarce beyond all prece- 
dent. Of the southern oak, red oak predominates in the 
demand. It is scarce and sells at a good figure, with 
white oak a close follower. Stocks of southern oak are 
undoubtedly light, and there is no reason for some of 
the low prices that have been quoted in this market 
during the past four or five weeks. It is a pleasure to 
observe, however, that those holders of oak who have well 





“assorted stocks are prepared to supply the trade to 


advantage are, generally speaking, holding their prices 
at the figure that has ruled previously this winter. 
Quarter-sawed white oak, it is true, is rather weak, 
but that is due to the heavy surplus produced last year. 
But buyers recognize the fact that a large percentage 
of this surplus consisted of oak that never should have 
been quarter-sawed and of a low grade character gen- 
erally. However, it has assisted in demoralizing the 
market for the standard grade of quartered white oak. 
As for quartered red oak it is still low in price, but is 
moving somewhat more freely than has been the case 
during the past several months. 

Basswood is looking up in good shape. While it is 
conceded that the output of basswood this winter will 
not be far from that of a year ago, it is asserted by some 
authorities that it will not run as well to grade on 
account of many of the best basswood logs having been 
absorbed by the veneer manufacturers. The impression 
obtains quite generally in the north that basswood is 
going to increase in demand right along. Already 2-inch 
and 24-inch basswood is being shipped green from the 
saw, there being no dry stock available. 

Birch is concededly in poor request as are also soft 
elm and rock elm. Brown ash is in somewhat better 
inquiry, although the demand that was visible a year ago 
is conspicuously absent. 

White ash is reported by southern producers to be in 
good request and at fair prices. Cottonwood has im- 
proved materially within the past month, the stocks 
being all in the hands of strong parties and the move- 
ment fairly good. 

A pronounced activity is shown in maple flooring, 
manufacturers everywhere being behind their orders and 
having little if any stock on hand. The situation in 
this industry is probably as encouraging as it has been 
at any time for several years past. 





St. Louis, Mo. Dealers doing both a local and a 
country business report a steady improvement in the 
situation at this time. A greater amount of hard- 
wood lumber is changing hands than during February 
and inquiry is of greater volume and indicates that the 
stock is wanted for immediate consumption. Reports 
of those in touch with the northern consuming country 
bear out the statement that there is less lumber in the 
hands of the factories than is usual at this season and 
that stocks have been decreasing ever since the first 
of the year. Factories in all lines seem to be full of 
work and they are all preparing for an exceptionally 
busy year. The fact that nearly all large hardwood 
markets report their shipments in excess of receipts 
and in consequence a gradual depletion of yard stocks 
lends much strength to the situation. In view of the 
improvement in the demand, an advance is regarded as 
not far in the future and none are willing to make any 
concessions in order to move stock. At the beginning 
of the year there were a number of dealers in this 
and other markets who were forced to move some lum- 
ber for financial reasons. These people were largely 
responsible for the lack of improvement earlier in the 
season but, as their object has been accomplished, they 
are no longer on the anxious list and are stiffening up 
their quotations. 

Locally, a large amount of lumber is being consumed 
by the factories and this increases the amount of trad- 
ing because there is an inclination to keep stocks in good 
shape. Factories are still able to buy quite cheaply, as 
prices have not yet tended upward except on classes of 
lumber which are scarce. Wholesale yards are brisk 
buyers at present but are unable to secure as much 
stock as they can use. Receipts are heavier now that 
the river is open but there is not as much lumber at 
the mills as many have figured. Reports from the 
mills show that the weather is still bad but there is 
more lumber being produced than at last report. 

There continues to be a strengthening in the demand 
for quartered white oak and the amount changing hands 
is greater than at any time thus far this year. The 
upper grades are wanted by all of the wholesalers and 
they state that their country sales have improved very 
materially. Quartered red is still hard to sell at any 
price and, although there have been some sales to the 
country, local stocks are too large to require any 
replenishing. As to plain oak, there is not as strong 
a call for thick red as there was a week or so ago, 
but 1, 14, 14 and 2-inch is stronger than at that time. 
Thick white is in strong demand, the yards buying all 
they can secure of it at excellent prices. The demand 
for dimension oak is in good shape although some peo- 
ple claim they are not booking as many orders as during 
February. 

There is practically no change in the cottonwood or 
gum situation. Several large shipments of cottonwood 
are now on the way up the river on old contracts, but 
this will have no effect upon the market for the reason 
that none of it will -be offered for sale. Some gum is 
changing hands but there is great room for improvement 
in both the demand and the price. 

Ash is in good demand at excellent prices but very 
little stock is changing hands. A few sales of hickory 
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and cut up wagon stock are reported and good prices 
prevail. Other hardwoods handled on this market are 
in little evidence in present trading but the tendency 
is toward improvement. 

New Orleans, La. The unsatisfactory shape of the 
hardwood market is the one shadow on the general 
prosperity of the lumber business, The markets on the 
other side continue the lethargy which has marked 
them for months, and while the export movement is 
unquestionably better than it was thirty days since, 
the improvement has been slight. There is a slight in- 
crease in the volune of inquiries, too, but the inquiries 
do not seem to be of the kind which spell orders in 
the near future. There is nothing like the demand for 
staves there was this time last year, and low grade 
staves do not seem to be wanted at all. In the very 
nature of things the present dullness cannot keep up 
much longer. The high ocean freight rates which ruled 
until the past ninety days kept consignment stuff cur- 
tailed and the shipment of lumber on consignment is 
the cause assigned by New Orleans exporters for the 
overstocking of the foreign markets. Tonnage is plenti- 
ful and ocean freight rates are getting lower and lower 
all the time. 

New York City. Prices keep firm, a tendency that 
is appreciated by the holders, when they realize how 
light the call is for almost all stocks. Quartered oak 
still keeps at $58 to $62, while plain oak is to be had at 
$40, and poplar at $36 to $38, Ash is quoted at $38 to 
$42, and chestnut at $35. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Dealers report the local 
market quieter during the past two weeks than at any 
other time this winter, attributed to the slowness in 
getting orders to consignees, owing to the comgestion of 
freight due to heavy storms last month. As a conse- 
quence of most of the lumber ordered last month not 
arriving at destinations until this month consumers have 
plenty of material with which to supply current trade 
and are not placing orders to any great extent when it 
is acknowledged that prices are uncertain in various 
markets in this section. The best seller at this market 
lately has been white maple. The other good items are 
selling better than the poorer, there being little demand 
for the latter as compared with brisk sales that existed 
up to about a month ago. Dealers find dry red oak 
rather scarce here, and according to reports from the 
east there is not an abundance of this commodity in that 
section, for which there has been a good demand the 
greater portion of the season. Prices hold well. 


—_—_—ernerrnrr" 


Buffalo, N. Y. ‘The continued reports of rain in the 
district around and beyond Memphis, from which so 
much of the hardwood supply of this section is obtained, 
are very discouraging. Some of the mills are shut down, 
apparently for an indefinite time, and but few are run- 
ning at any satisfactory rate, so that the oak and ash 
to be had from that direction appears to be of very 
doubtful quantity. This ought to have a decided effect 
on the price of these woods, though it must be con- 
fessed that it has not advanced it yet. Still dealers 
who are acquainted with the situation are unanimous 
in predicting an early advance of price. The demand 
for plain red oak continues to lead and it shows no dis- 
position to abate on account of short supply. There is 
no very uniform price for oak or ash, though the mar- 
ket is steadying some. One dealer quotes his selling 
prices in part as follows: Basswood, $25@26; maple, 
$21.50; elm, $26, all inch firsts and seconds. Some 
dealers are asking something more than these prices. 
The season has made the demand for elm and basswood 
light, but the spring will materially improve it. Re- 
ports of such scarce .woods as cherry, walnut and 
mahogany selling more liberally than formerly con- 
tinue. There is always a good sale for chestnut, both 
sound and wormy, and dealers with anything that will 
go into the manufacture of cars are very busy. 


—eoorresees 


Boston, Mass. Demand is quiet, as is usual at this 
season. Large consumers take more interest in the mar- 
ket from day to day and are prepared to anticipate their 
wants for the coming season. The changes, if any, since 
last report are in the direction of firmness in prices, as 
dealers realize that each passing week should improve 
the condition of the’ market. There is no apparent 
change in prices in any line nor is there an indication of 
any. White ash is perhaps as prominent in the market 
as any hardwood and shows as much life. Elm and 
maple are following the even tenor of their way. Plain 
oak is in quiet demand and firm at going prices. Quar- 
tered oak has not shown particular movement or strength 
in this immediate locality, although some houses report 
a fair amount of sales through the New England terri- 
tory. Brown ash is in fair request and not too plentiful 
supply. The thicker stocks are hard to find and prac- 
tically there is none offering that can be considered dry. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Good stocks are not going begging 
for buyers. Symptoms of revival in trade are daily 
growing more pronounced, but no one expects and few 
want a boom. The business of one leading firm is au- 
thoritatively reported to have been the best in February 
of any months since last March in both volume and 
number of sales. Even on oak the prices realized were 
perfectly satisfactory. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Considering that this is between 
seasons in the trade, that the old work is finished up and 
the new not commenced, there is a very fair amount of 
business being done. Yet it is a trying time for the 





holders of stocks, a time when it requires stiff back- 
bone to hold up prices when a concession might make 
business. The stocks in the local yards are large and 
heavier than they were two years ago. Taking the mar- 
ket through prices are being fairly well maintained. At 
the same time one hears of undue cutting on stock, such 
as red oak, for instance, whose value in this market is 
unquestioned, yet on the whole is firm. White oak is 
plentiful and quartered stock is abundant, with the prices 
a trifle off. Chestnut is scarce and in demand, particu- 
larly 14 inch, 14 inch and thick stock generally, and is 
firm. Basswood is in fair request and is being held 
firmly. Cherry is scarce and there is a call for the higher 
grades in 14 and 14 inch. Maple is also in fair demand 
and firm. The reports from the mills are of compara- 
tively bare stocks, furnishing a reason why stocks now 
in the yards should be firmly held. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. Quite an awakening is observed in the de- 
mand for hemlock and many shippers who were dormant 
a month ago are now almost active. Reports from both 
Michigan and Wiscorsin hemlock producers are uniform- 
ly favorable. Large blocks of hemlock are now being 
moved at good prices, while among the Wisconsin manu- 
facturers, as evidenced at the recent meeting at Mil- 
waukee, there is also a much better demand. The prices 
established at the recent meeting cannot be regarded as 
high, being based on $9.50 on 12 and 14-foot piece stuff 
and $10 for 16-foot f. o. b. mill; and many manufacturers 
claim that they are able to get these prices without dif- 
fieulty. Dealers in this market say that they are still 
able to get hemlock by rail delivery at from $10 to $11 
for piece stuff and offerings are plentiful where a sizable 
quantity of stock is wanted. It is noticed, however, that 
within the past few days a firmer feeling has been shown 
and doubtless in view ofthe excellent demand now visible 
at northern points, there will henceforth be an improve- 
ment in the local situation. 





Saginaw Valley. Hemlock logs have not brought 
so good a price this winter as they did a year ago, but 
the quantity on the market is much smaller. Hem- 
lock lumber is looking up. Lots are being held at inte- 
rior railroad points north and west of the Saginaw 
river at $10 for boards; $9 for piece stuff and $7 and 
$8 for mill culls. Hemlock owners feel much encouraged 
over the decided improvement in the status of the 


market, 

New York City. It is evident that the near ap- 
proach of spring is being felt in this market for there is 
an excellent demand to be chronicled and prices are re- 
markably firm, with No. 1 boards still unusually scarce. 


For the latter $15 is quoted, while for sizes $14.50 is” 


asked. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Demand is brisk and the 
strong prices that characterized the market for several 
months still exist. Much hemlock is yet being used at 
the Pan-American exposition grounds and will be up to 
within a few weeks of the opening of the big fair for the 
construction of state buildings and other departments. 
Local dealers expect to secure their share of the orders, 
which they have done since the construction of the first 
buildings for the exposition was begun. 








Buffalo, N. Y. The interest in hemlock lumber con- 
tinues, though with a good prospect of a sufficient sup- 
ply. There will be an average cut in the Pennsylvania 
districts and there is no doubt of a large amount offer- 
ing in Michigan. One dealer reports an offer of a lot 
for $9 as it is at the Michigan mill, but he did not take 
it, being sure that he could get it for less. Reports that 
more care in cutting it will be exercised have a some- 
what reassuring effect, but as yet only a few Michigan 
hemlock mills are up to Pennsylvania excellence in that 
regard, 





Philadelphia, Pa. There is an increased inquiry for 
hemlock and there is more moving. A trade publication 
announced in a recent issue that hemlock prices were 
being cut in this market, but if this is the case none of 
the big handlers of the lumber are aware of it. The 
shortleaf pine people are urging the use of their stuff as 
a substitute for hemlock pretty vigorously and undoubt- 
edly are overcoming the prejudice in favor of hemlock in 
a good many places. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. The demand for poplar continues steady, 
and while there are a few who claim to observe a few 
symptoms of a freer movement, from which they infer 
the making of prices acceptable to buyers, the great 
majority of poplar men are firm in the conviction 
that the price of their product is based on an adaman- 
tine foundation and will not be shaken this season. 
Sales in this market show anything but weakness. Culls 
are short and bring full market quotations. Firsts and 
seconds are in good request and showing if anything 
an improvement. Common is not moving as actively 
as the other grades, but no shading is reported. Squares 
show a continued gain in demand. 

Boston, Mass. Poplar still occupies its strong posi 
tion. Prices are stewly and trade not particularly a¢- 
tive. Under these ci-cumstances any lower range 
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prices is very improbable, any change being likely to show 
in the other direction. Large handlers of this wood con- 
sider the situation strong in every way. 


a Ff 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Seattle, Wash. Foreign demand is good and prices 
satisfactory, but the coastwise trade is rather unsatis- 
factory to the mills of this state. Demand is good but 
prices are being cut badly by the Oregon mills, which 
have not only an advantage in low rates, but quick de- 
livery. Ocean freights are quoted as follows: Sydney, 
52s 6d; Melbourne or Adelaide, 60s; Port Pirie, 58s 9d; 
Fremantle, 71s 3d; Geraldton, 72s 6d; West Coast, 65s, 
Pisagua Range; Callao direct, 65s; Buenos Ayres, 70s 
and 71s 3d; Hong Kong, 62s6d; Shanghai, 65s; Kiao 
Chow, 70s; Nagasaki, 60s; Port Arthur, 70s; Tientsin, 
75s; Taku, 70s; Newchang, 70s; Vladivostock, 62s 6d; 
South Africa, 75s@80s; United Kingdom, 85s, accord- 
ing to port. ; 

Rail demand is growing better every week and prices 
as a rule are well maintained. Demand is principally 
for dimension stuff, yard trade not having opened yet. 
Colorado and Wyoming are taking large quantities of 
special stuff, 3,000,000 feet having been turned down 
the past week on account of inability to fill promptly 
and the low prices asked. The local demand is all that 
cou'd be asked 











Tacoma, Wash. Local demand is active and healthy, 
principally for fir, cedar shingles and cedar siding. Prices 
are very firm and during the past week have advanced a 
trifle on common lumber. 





Portland, Ore. The lumber trade is showing some 
improvement. ‘The spring building boom is rapidly get- 
ting under way, and more building will be done in this 
city than im any previous year in its history. Aside 
from the local trade improvement, there is a_ better 
movement in rail business, with shipments for the 
first ten days of the month much larger than for a cor- 
responding period last year. The demand from Cali- 
fornia continues heavy, with both rail and water facili- 
ties taxed to handle it. The foreign busimess is ma- 
terially helped by a weakening in freights, ships being 
available at from 48 to 7s 6d a thousand less than 
they were a month ago. Portland mills now have on 
hand orders for nearly 15,000,000 feet for the Orient 
and Africa, and are also turnimg out considerable stock 
for the Alaska canneries. The sash and door factories 
are sharing in the improvement, and most of them are 
running overtime and some of them night and day. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. The complete establishment of the 
red cedar shingle trade, in the lead here, which was 
hardly thought possible a half dozen years ago, has 
ra‘sed the question of adding to the one article if pos- 
sible. So far all effort to open a trade in anything else 
has failed, except in a very small way. It is so easy 
to bring shingles down from Duluth as deck loads on 
the line steamers that the cost of carrying is cut down 
materially, but when siding or California redwood 
boards are shipped they cannot be sold low enough to 
create a demand. Still a new effort in the same line is 
now on foot and better results may come of it. 





Southern Pine. 





St. Louis, Mo. Orders are coming in “in bunches.” 
The volume of business is tremendous and all previous 
records have been broken for the first two months and 
a half of the year. A further increase in business 
cannot be taken care of by the mills, for they are already 
selling more than they are producing and the weather 
for the most part has been such that they could run on 
full time. The majority are something like two months 
behind with their orders and there is no opportunity to 
catch up. It is reported that most of the recent increase 
in business has been in the western country and that 
mills west of the river are not trying to take care of 
eastern business. ‘I'he demand from Texas and Okla- 
homa removes a large number of the Texas and Arkansas 
mills from the market and there is more business in the 
Missouri river country than the more northern mills 
can take care of. 

The list of March 5 prevails in all of this country 
and sales are made strictly according to that basis. 
Some quote 12-inch boards higher than the list for the 
reason that this is probably the scarcest item west of 
the Tiver and a great many of the mills have none at all. 
It is a situation which is bad in its excellence and 
there will probably be other items just as scarce in the 
near future, 

In the southern country never before has there been 
the very prosperity of the country as a result of the 
Spring trading as at present and the situation is grow- 
mg worse. There is not nearly so much trouble in 
Securing cars as during February, but the roads are 
unable to make deliveries promptly. The labor question 
‘8 @ momentous problem in the southern country at the 
Present time. In Louisiana and Arkansas nearly all 
mills are short handed and the natives do not seem to 
be willing to have laborers imported. In many places 
the very prosperity of the country as a result of the 
high price of cotton makes the laborers independent and 
it is hard to obtain full crews. East of the river there 
's much less trouble over any of these difficulties than 
'n the western districts, but there is also less business 

ing done, 


The question is frequently asked: “Where will we 
get the lumber to supply the Exposition demand?” 
The retailers are already doing a heavy business and 
are having hard work to keep their stock in shape to 
meet the demands upon them. A building boom has 
struck St. Louis in earnest. 

Wholesalers who cater to the timber business say 
that there is not as much business offered as during 
February. Others say that they can see an increase in 
the number of orders coming their way. The fact 
that export business is not as brisk as it should be 
and that these mills are out after timber orders may 
have some effect upon the situation, but the majority 
of the people say that they have all the orders they 
can take care of and that prices are higher than they 
were a few weeks ago. 





Chicago. Some of the local representatives of southern 
yellow pine mills say that there has been a slight falling 
off in the demand for lumber in this immediate market 
since the advanced prices went into effect March 5. An 
excellent request, however, is coming in from Ohio poiuts, 
as well as from western New York and western Pennsyl- 
vania and from eastern sections generally that are pene- 
trated by salesmen representing this market. Some bad 
weather recently experienced in Illinois and Indiana may 
account for the falling off observed in the inquiries and 
orders from those states. 

As for the city trade, it is showing up fairly well, espe- 
cially in timbers and stocks of various kinds for special 
purposes, for which the demand is heavy and steady. 
There is also an excellent request locally for 4-inch A flat 
grain flooring, which is found to be exceedingly scarce at 
most mills. No. 2 common boards are also in evidence 
in the demand and selling well. Edge grain flooring 
has a good inquiry and can be furnished somewhat more 
plentifully than was the case sixty days ago. The local 
outlook for yellow pine is certainly all that could be de- 
sired or expected and from present indications will in- 
crease rather than diminish durimg the next few weeks. 
Considerable interior finish is wanted for local consump- 
tion and where prompt shipment can be made good prices 
are obtainable, 





Kansas City, Mo. More or less difficulty in getting 
cars at some points retards shipments, but the real 
delay in many instances can be attributed to the fact 
that the mills are out of one or more items on various 
orders and are compelled to hold these orders until the 
stock can be cut and dried. Stocks that were short 
a few weeks ago are decidedly scarce now; many mills 
aré practically out of boards and some sizes of dimen- 
sion and are compelled to return orders calling for any 
considerable portion of these items. Prices are more 
than firm on the basis of the March 5 list, and a number 
of concerns are asking more than this list for some 
of their stock. A number of the mills are running day 
and night to get a little ahead on their orders, and it 
is stated that others will follow suit shortly. Local 
inquiry for yellow pine is as active as ever and whole- 
salers here look for a heavy demand all through this 
month at least. Most of the mills now have enough 
business to keep them going well through April. 





New Orleans, La. Conditions in the yellow pine 
market continue extremely good and the advances put 
in effect last week in St. Louis are held to be more 
than justified. Indeed the advance, according to the 
statements of the manufacturers, was an advance in 
name only, as values have for some weeks been up to 
the prices fixed by the official list adopted at the meet- 
ing. There are some items which are selling higher 
today than the figures named in the list, as a matter 
of fact. There is a heavy demand for railroad and 
building timbers, and it seems to be growing all the 
time. Orders .for yard stock, too, are deluging the 
mills. Stocks are lower than for a long time ang 
from the undiminished volume of orders which are 
coming in there will be little opportunity to replenish 
them for months to come. Locally there is more business 
than has been known for years at this period and the 
dealers are naturally greatly elated. The export de- 
mand from Mexico, Central America and the West 
Indies continues good. 
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New York City. Considerable inquiry is to be noted 
but prices do not alter for the better, nor are they 
very firm. Freights are unchanged and stocks on hand 
are ample for present demand. Yard schedule timbers 
are quoted at $19 to $21. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Yellow pine in the Tona- 
wandas is in a somewhat dormant state. Few orders 
are being booked and orders and inquiries have not been 
so slack, some dealers report, since the first of the year. 
There seems to be plenty of all grades in stock, but con- 
sumers do not appear to be over anxious to take it up. 
Prices are a trifle below the standard. 
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Boston, Mass. Yellow pine is in good request, many 
orders being taken of good size and sufficient in number 
to make a fair volume in the aggregate and keep the 
market firm. Cargo shipments are pretty generally sold 
before arrival and thus any inclination to weaken the 
local market is avoided. Cargoes of southern lumber in 
general received at this port during the week amount to 
nearly 3,000,000 feet. 





Philadelphia, Pa. To state the condition very mildly, 
the market is most unsettled. There is virtually no price. 
There are some houses that are out for business at any 
old figure, but there are others who will only accept 
business at a fair margin of profit. Legitimate Georgia 


~ 


stock and North Carolina is being strangely mixed up, 
the latter being offered for the former, and, strange as it 
may seem, being accepted by consumers. Of course, the 
Carolina stuff can underbid the Georgia longleaf lumber 
all the time, which accounts in a measure for the wide 
range in quotations. But there is also a great deal of 
cutting on Georgia stuff and offerings at times at figures 
which must afford a very narrow margin for profit. 
Owing to the difference in price, southern pine is now 
being substituted for spruce and very frequently is given 
the —— even when the prices approximate. With- 
al there is no very great demand, and the country trade 
is brisker than in the city and vicinity. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Winter has passed into spring’s hands 
a trade almost unprecedented and seems to have taken 
care to leave it in good shape. It has been at least many 
years since winter and early spring trade did not ex- 
perience a decidedly quiet turn, especially through Feb- 
ruary and March, but this year—at this time, conditions 
never were better nor prospects more encouraging. The 
situation is quite remarkable, strong, healthy, with 
every indication of higher prices along with an increased 
business. Orders are increasing in number as the season 
advances. Inquiries have a business ring to them that 
indicates the state of affairs at the east more intelli- 
gently than words. Stocks do not gain very perceptibly. 
What is on hand lacks quantity in upper grades, as 
the demand has been and is chiefly for Nos, 1 and 2. 
Much more could be done in car shipments were cars 
more plentiful. There has been a great deal of delay 
from time to time on account of this shortage. 

Vessels are in ample supply at $2.50 to New York 
and Sound ports; $3.25 to $3.50 to Boston. 











New York City. Present conditions are quite sat- 
isfactory in this market. The demand is steady and 
of fair volume and prices are held firm, with freights 
but little changed except for the better. No great 
quantity of stock is on hand. 
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Boston, Mass. There is not more than the usual ac- 
tivity in North Carolina pine. The higher grades sell 
pretty freely with good prices, the lower not so well. 
The cheaper class of house building, in which the lower 
grades find a place, are not at present offering induce- 
ments to investors to build, and manufacturers of boxes 
and other lines where the coarse end goes brought enough 
stock forward from last year to fill their requirements 
until spring. No particular activity is expected until 
weather conditions shall change. 





Philadelphia, Pa. There is a fair demand for upper 
grades and for dressed boards, but rough lumber, — 
cially for box purposes, moves slowly. The market for 
the latter is a little weak and is rendered more so by 
efforts of some of the trade to force goods on unwilling 
customers. Stocks are abundant for the demand that 
exists but are not overheavy if business should quicken 
appreciably. The expectation is for an improvement a 
little later and the conservative element in the trade is 
holding up prices in anticipation of that time. One 
house is pushing a good business in shortleaf sizes as a 
substitute for hemlock, and this is a phase of the trade 
that will be given more attention during the season, and 
this applies to boards also. The prejudice among car- 
penters and builders in favor of hemlock boards is said 
to be gradually giving way before the missionary work of 
the shortleaf people. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. Sales of cypress in this market are increas- 
ing with the advent of milder weather and the prospects 
are that the consumption in this territory will continue 
large through the year. Already there is a strong in- 
quiry for 2, 21-2 amd 3-inch cypress tank plank, which 
is scarce, not only in the local yards, but at the south- 
ern mills. There is also an excellent request for green- 
house material and buyers are being somewhat disap- 
pointed at not finding themselves able to get forward 
what they need promptly. Ome of the leading manu- 
facturers of greenhouse material in this market pur- 
chased what he thought would answer him for a six 
months’ run, but his trade has been so heavy that he ia 
already in the market for additional supplies. Advices 
from the mills are to the effect that the demand from all 
over the country, particularly in the south, is keeping up 
in splendid shape and bids fair to continue. There is some 
accumulation of greer lumber in pile, but the cypress 
men are confident that it will all be wanted even before 
it is ready for shipment. Prices are up to the full list, 
the cypress representatives here stating that not a foot 
is being sold under the agreed prices. 





St. Louis, Mo. Cypress maintains its strong position 
and no local operator is figuring on a basis other than 
that there will be a further advance in prices before there 
shall be a decline. They claim that stocks at the mills, 
those in the hands of the middlemen and of the consum- 
ers, are declining and that it is inevitable that the de- 
mard increase to such an extent that the supply will be 
almost wiped out during the next few months. Business . 
has increased as rapidly as production of stock would per- 
mit, and any class of stock which ordinarily is inclined 
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to increase at the mills is easily held down to a low basis 
even on the present high prices. Locally, there has been 
considerable buying during the past week but there is 
not as much stock offered as could be readily taken care 
of or as really is needed. Aside from the planing mills, 
which are all healthy buyers now that they are filled up 
with work, the hardwood yards have light stocks of cy- 
press and are all in the market. Their purchases have not 
been as heavy as their sales thus far this year. The 
strongest call from the local people is for select and 
better, but retail yards are fair purchasers of shop. It 
is stated by those doing a country yard business that 
their sales were heavy during the past month and that 
there is an increase in the demand. The barge load 
business shows great prospects now that the river is 
open, and the chances are that receipts will be quite 
heavy during the remainder of this month as there are 
several barges already loaded for this market. The 
arrival of this stock will ease the local situation to some 
extent, 


Kansas City, Mo. Dealers have been buying cypress 
since the first of the year with considerable freedom, so 
it is not surprising that the demand is not quite as heavy 
as it has been. It cannot be said that there is any dull- 
ness at this time as there are still active demand and 
heavy inquiry. Prices are very firm, and while there 
has been some talk of a further advance the cypress 
people believe that there is not much danger of this and 
that the prevailing list will hold good for some time. 
Stocks at some of the mills, which were in good shape 
a few weeks ago, have been broken under the 7 
stress of business and there is some complaint from deal- 
ers that their orders are not coming forward as fast 
as they would like. However, shipments this season 
thus far have been better than they were last spring 
and manufacturers claim this will be the case through 
the season. 








New Orleans, La. The manufacturers of cypress are 
still wearing the satisfied look which has marked their 
countenances for the past year, and well they may. The 
volume of business continues satisfactory in the extreme 
and the list is being rigidly upheld. ‘The past week has 
brought in some nice orders, especially from Illinois, In- 
diana and Ohio, and the demand from the west is hold- 
ing up in great shape. The prospects are, judging from 
the reports which are coming in from all sections of 
the country, that the spring trade will be considera- 
bly larger than it was last year, and this is saying a 
great deal, Every mill is running full time, and at 
that shipments keep pretty well up with the cut. There 
is no reason to believe that the recent advances cur- 
tailed orders. On the contrary consumers seem well 
satisfied with the list recently put into effect, admitting 
that conditions amply justified the advances. 





New York City. Present conditions are quite sat- 
rate shape and the conditions at the mills are also satis- 
factory, for the reports there are of a tendency to boom, 
with stocks not particularly large and orders plentiful. 
There are ample supplies here, but the good demand pre- 
cludes anything but the stiffest of figures and a generally 
good feeling: 


Philadelphia, Pa. Cypress is in good demand and 
is very firmly held, the tendency of the market being 
strongly upward. The stocks of dry cypress at the mills 
are scanty, enhancing the value of yard stocks that have 
been any time on the piles. The stocks held locally are 
not large, but there is some considerable quantity of 
water borne stuff om the way. 








Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn, Price of red cedars in this 
market is not well defined owing to conditions on the 
Pacific coast. Mill men have practically made an effort 
to limit the price of shingles, but demand has continued 
so abnormal] that they have been unable to do so and 
today values are higher than was anticipated and beyond 
their control. The demand for shingles in the local 
market is unusually large for the season and this has 
aided in making the market somewhat irregular. Star 
A Stars on regular orders are quoted at about $2.30, 
with clears at $2.60. Owing to the heavy demand for 
immediate delivery dealers are enabled to get an ad- 
vance over these figures for any cars which can be sold 
in transit. Market seems not yet to have reached the 
limit of high prices and it is probable that still further 
advances will be noted before the latter part of the 
present month. The present brisk demand is due to the 
fact that orders taken some weeks ago for future de- 
livery at lower prices had not been filled when the 
market began to advance and have since been side- 
tracked. Retailers beginning to experience an active de- 
mand from consumers were obliged to pay the spot 
price, which was higher, in order to get goods. The 
result has been that immediate orders have been of much 
larger volume than was anticipated. 
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Seattle, Wash. Demand for red cedar shingles 
shows no abatement and many mills are turning down 
orders, notwithstanding some wholesalers are offering an 
advance in price. While the weather is bad in the 
middle west, and but few orders are coming from that 
section, the demand is good in the southwest and quite 
a lot are going into Texas, a new territory just opened. 
The Texas demand is due to a shortage in cypress, and 
while it is claimed to be only temporary the experience 
here is that once the red cedar product obtains a foot- 


hold it can’t be displaced. Shingle logs are scarce and 
bringing from $7.50 to $8.50, the highest prices cver 
obtained, As this is likely to continue ther2 is not 
much of a chas:ce for a slump in prices this year, 





Tacoma, Wash. The market continues as active as a 
small boy with a new drum. There is a big demand for 
shingles for eastern shipment as fast as they can be 
obtained, and at the prevailing prices quoted. A letter 
received yesterday by one Tacoma shingle manufacturer 
read: “We presume you have all the orders you can 
use. If not, cam you let us have a few cars at fat 
prices?” The manufacturer was unable to offer the 
shingles, however, even at “fat” prices. This would 
indicate that prices are firmer than even a week ago, 
although about all mills are running. The Far West 
Lumber Company has decided to add another 10-block 
shingle mill to its plant to care for the increased business. 





Kansas City, Mo. Extra Star A Star red cedar 
are now quoted here at $2.46 and jobbers say they have 
no trouble getting this figure, provided they can promise 
reasonably prompt shipment. This is hard to do at pres- 
ent, and the shingle business is by no means satisfactory 
from the standpoint of the jobbers. The mills are about 
all under way, turning out shingles as fast as they can, 
but in most cases they have a lot of back orders to take 
care of so that dealers wanting shingles in a hurry 
have trouble, unless they are fortunate in finding a car 
in transit, and just now transit cars are a scarce article. 
As to the future of prices, some are of the opinion that 
the limit has been reached, while others rather expect 
a further advance of 5 cents before the top price of the 
season shall be reached; this will depend on how the 
demand shall keep up for the next few weeks. 





New Orleans, La_ There has been a slight decrease 
in the volume of orders for shingles, as the farmers are 
putting in their crops and the work of improvements 
and repairs must wait until planting is over. There is 
still a very satisfactory demand, however, and prices are 
firm. In a few weeks now the mills will have caught 
up with their orders, and begin to lay in stocks, which 
are at quite a low ebb. 





Philadelphia, Pa. The business done during the win- 
ter months has been entirely satisfactory and the spring 
business shows indications of opening up very well. 
Prices of all the standard makes are firmly held. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - * ~ 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, =« ~ ~ - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, ~ - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - . - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. , 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 4 


[ Wanted:Employees | 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED PLANING-ROOM MAN 
To take charge of modern equipped room and band resaw. 
Address “C. H. N.,” care of AMEBICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED FIRST CLASS YOUNG MAN 
To make estimates on mill work from plags. A good posi- 
tion is open for a capable party. Positively no applications 
will be received unless well recommended. Good salary and 
steady employment to right party. State experience in 
application. No application considered unless the above is 
fully considered. Apply immediately to 
“MILL WORK,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WHY DO YOU MAKE MISTAKES? 
When you can obtain the Lumberman Actuary and 
Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner—they can’t make mistakes. 
Sample pages free. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


WANTED-—FOREMAN. 

One fully competent to do the estimating for, and to take 
charge of the operation of a small sash and door factory 
doing mostly custom work and employing 18 to 20 men 
eae State experience, references and salary wanted. 

“S. & D. FOREMAN,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—OFFICE MAN 
Familiar with general office work and some knowledge of 
typewriting. Young German preferred. 

dress “K, F. 8.,”’ care of AMprIcaN LUMBPRMAN, 


WANTED—FOREMAN AND ARCHITECT. 

A No. 1 foreman and superintendent, for a job shop doing 
mostly odd and special work, house, bank and store fixtures. 
Also one good architect, must be up to date in building. 
No grafts, old women or wall flowers need apply. Must be 
ready to accept positions at once. Address, stating age, 
wages wanted, and give references. 

SNYDER’S PLANING MILL, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


WANTED-—SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
For Southern Michigan, northern Ohio and Indiana. Per- 
manent position to the right ae 

Address THE GOODSELL MFG. CO., Toledo, Ohio. 














WANTED-—AT ONCE. 
A good planing mill foreman. State salary wanted. 
Address BOX 65, Salem, Ohio. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN. 

Commission or salary ; seats | established trade in south- 
ern New York, eastern —- vania and New Jersey, for 
Winconsin white pine, North Carolina, and Long Leaf Yel- 
low pine. Good permanent position for right party. 

Address “NEW YORK,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—AN EXPERT GANG FILER. 

We want a first-class gang filer for a 40-inch Wickes gang 
that is kept full of logs. We use 8-inch, 14 gauge saws 
and can not stand a set of more than 5-32. Unless you are 
a first-class man do not apply. State wages expected and 
give references. ‘Three first-class setters for steam feed 
carriages also wanted. Address 

“LAKE SUPERIOR,” care of AMHRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—COMPETENT HARDWOOD BUYER 
Familiar with Nashville and Memphis territory. Give ex- 
perience and references. Address 

“B. 47,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED SUPERINTENDENT. 

An experienced man in sash, door and interior finish fac- 
tory in Chicago, doing mostly special and odd work. Must 
be well posted on machinery and able to handle men to 
advantage. Good position to the right party. 

Address, “Y. 7,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FOREMAN 
In sash and door factory. A thorough and up-to-date man, 
eapable of estimating from architect’s plans, stair work, 
store fixtures, etc. Must be able to make drawings and de- 
tails. Address “T. C. M.,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—A BRIGHT, ACTIVE YOUNG MAN. 
Good address, accurate and reasonably rapid in figures; one 
who has had some experience in sash and door business pre- 
ferred. If can use typewriter well, would be to his advan- 
tage. Address in own hand writing, stating age, exverience, 
salary wanted, etc. No need to apply unless in want of a 
steady place and a to go out of the city. Address 

“Y. 9,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 























WANTED—ASSISTANT BOOKKEEPER 
And stenographer; young man with experience in lumber, 
sash and door business. Must be accurate, a good and rapid 
penman. Address ‘‘T. C. M.,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


TO RELIABLE STRAIGHTFORWARD HUS@LER 
Able to control cut of good white pine mill for eastern mar 
kets, we would furnish necessary funds to pay cash for 
stock, on a mutually satisfactory division of profits. 

Address “WHITE PINE,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

WANTED-—PLANING MILL FOREMAN. 

We want an up-to-date planing mill foreman; one who 
can take work from plans and detail and bill in mill, and 
who can handle men in first-class style; no one need apply 
only first-class man. 

Address “M. R. B.,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—ASSISTANT ESTIMATOR, 
Chicago sash and door jobber, country trade. Familiar with 
price list, invoicing, etc., no plan work. Capable in corre- 
spondence. 

Address “JOBBER,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBDRMAN. 

WANTED-—SALESMAN AND ESTIMATOR 
For sash and door factory with large line of special work, 

ddress “N, 23,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED—TOOL MAKER AND ENGINEER. 
Competent to do light smithing and fashion small tools such 
as machine knives and irregular knives and handle machine 
lathe, shaper and drill. Must be able to take full charge of 
one hundred horse power engine and keep same in repair. 
To right man will pay good salary and steady employment. 
Location middle south. 

Address “OAKS,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A LUMBER SALESMAN 
Of experience to travel in Illinois and Indiana to represent 
a good manufacturing plant in the sale of yellow pine. d- 
dress with references and name salary expected 
“J. W. D.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—A YOUNG MAN 
Experienced in the lumber business, to take charge of our 
hardwood flooring department. Must be a good correspond- 
ent. Address “R. 18,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


anted-Employment | 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of yellow pine or hardwood manufacturing, buying or sell- 
ing business. 
WILLIS WHITAKER, Texarkana, Texas and Arkansas. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or foreman, in a sash and door factory. Experienced in 
fixture work. 

Address “COMPETENT,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
On large bands or band resaw, by a man of experience. 
Steady, sober, reliable. Can come at once. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Address “RELIABLE,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED. 
As manager of a retail yard or place with wholesale white 
or yellow pine concern, by a young man of experience, noW 
employed. Best of reference. 
AAddress “J. B. 5,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION. 
By young man as yard man. Six years’ experience in retall 


yard. 
Address L E. FREEMAN, 1301 Powers St., Muncie, Ind. 


WANTED-—POSITION. 
By first class band saw filer. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Address “L. BE. X.,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. _ 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SALESMAN. 
Well acquainted with white and yellow pine trade in IIll- 
nois and Indiana. Ten years’ experience. At liberty April 1, 
dress “J. B. 4,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION. 
As logging or milling superintendent; 25 years’ experience, 
capable of carrying operation from stump to market. 
of references from large eastern concerns. 
ddress “J. B. 8,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 






































